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PREFACE. 


The first two sections of the following Memoir were written and 
printed seven years ago. Since then a few copies have been 
privately circulated among friends who are interested in the 
subjects of which it treats. Within the last year the original 
plan of the little work has been carried to completion, but under 
the disadvantage of distance from large libraries and the consequent 
impossibility of refreshing my acquaintance with works—especially. 
Oriental works — which it would have been desirable to consult 
anew. I have thus been obliged to depend in great measure on 
the resources of a very modest library, on notes and extracts made 
when opportunities were more favourable, and, in the last resort, 
on a memory for which I am obliged to ask the reader’s most 
indulgent consideration. 

The Memoir pretends to be nothing more than a rough guide for 
those in Sindh, who, taking an interest in the past of a province, 
one of the poorest, and in its outward aspect the least lovely 
in India, care to seek out the relics of former ages, and trace for 
themselves some picture of the country as it was at different periods 
of its generally troubled history. 

The pressure under which the governmental machine works in 
India grows more and more intense; leisure becomes less; books, 
more than a few, are not for the nomad official: hence the con- 
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venience of a compendivm of any kind — even of the rough and 
makeshift kind—for those who, if they pursue any branch of 
inquiry, must pursue it under difficulties unknown to the leisured 
student in other lands. That which is here offered as a humble 
aid to research has only such value as may be supposed to attach 
to the results of considerable local knowledge, to careful con¬ 
sideration of questions discussed, and to a sincere endeavour to arrive 
at truth in matters great or small. Its literary form requires 
much apology. For this and its many other defects I trust the 
indulgence of the reader will not be wanting. 


M. R. H. 


Davos Platz, Switzerland, 
November, 1894. 
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THE INDUS DELTA COUNTRY. 


i. 


SKETCH OF THE GEOGRAPHY AND HYDKOGRAPHY 


OF THE DELTA COUNTRY. 


POPULAR "'geographical notion of its inhabitants distinguishes 



•Li. three main divisions of the Lower Indus Valley. These are 
named Sir o', or “ Upper Country; ” Vicjiolo, or Middle Country; and 
Zdru, or “ Sloping, descending (to the sea) Country,” and correspond 
respectively to Upper Sindh, or the country north of about 27° NT. 
lat., 40 miles above Sewan; Central Sindh, or the tract between 
that limit and Haydarabad; and Lower Sindh, extending from 
Haydaiabad to the sea. This last division may be treated as the 
historical Delta country of the Indus, that is, the Delta country as 
seen when the light of history first falls upon it in the descriptions 
of the writers on Alexander’s expedition. At that period the head 
of the Delta was at Patala, where the river divided into two large 
branches, running, one south-east, the other south-west, to the sea, 
and each retaining the name Indus. Any precise identification of 
the site of Patala is hardly within the limits of possibility. I am 
unable to agree with the authorities who would place it at Haydara- 
bad, or with others who think Thata a more likely situation; but 
there are grounds, as we shall see, for the conjecture that it lay not 
very far below the latitude of the former town, though considerably 
to the east of its longitude. It seems, therefore, legitimate to assume 
that the SindhI geographical division of “Laru” is nearly identical 
with Patalene, or the Delta country of the Indus as known to the 
Greeks. 

The Delta tract of this memoir, then, extends from the sea north¬ 
ward to the latitude of Haydarabad, or 25 0 23' and is bounded on 
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the east by the sandhills of the desert, by the farthest eastern channel 
of the Indus, known as the Puran, which has long ceased to carry 
water except in times of unusually high floods, and by the Kori 
Mouth or Creek, which separates the Delta from Kachchha; on the 
west by the outer border, of the plains, formed of hill debris, sloping 
eastward and southward from the Kohistau or mountainous region 
of Sindh. Here the boundary runs south by west for 50 miles to 
within a short distance from Thata, where it turns almost due west, 
and continues for 60 miles more to the sea near Karachi. The Delta 
region thus defined contains an area of nearly 10,000 square miles, 
the length of its different sides being—on the north, from the Indus 
west of Haydarabad to Umarkot, 90 miles; on the east, from Umarkot 
to the mouth of the Khorl Creek, 150 miles; on the west, from Hay- 
darabad to near Thata, and thence to the south-eastern point of 
Clifton sands near Karachi, 110 miles; and the coast-line, 125 miles. 

This alluvial tract is everywhere furrowed by ancient river 
channels, some continuous throughout the Delta region, and for many 
miles above it, but very many others in a more or less obliterated 
condition, and traceable but for short distances. Among the former 
we find on the extreme eastern border a channel with a very old 
and interesting history. This is the Hakro , which skirts the sand¬ 
hills and runs into the Puran about 20 miles north of the llan of 
Kachchha. Hakro is a name in modern times restricted to the lower 
part of what has become a flood-channel of the Indus, and is now 
known as the Nara (officially, Eastern Nara), but it once belonged to 
an entirely independent river, of which the Nara channel formed a 
part. 1 The course of this river, may be traced throughout Sindh, 
in the far north of which it bears the name of Wandan ; through 
Bahawalpur where the name Hdkra or Hakra reappears, but is 
eventually replaced by that of Sudharah and others; thence through 
the north of Blkanlr, and onward beyond Rajputana to the foot of 
the Himalaya. The opinion that this “ lost river,” as it has been 
called, was no other than the Satlaj, which some centuries ago forsook 
its original bed not far from the point where it leaves the mountains, 
and turning north-westward into the valley of the Biyah, eventually 
mingled its waters with those of the latter river, has been ably 
maintained by a writer in the Calcutta Review} Whether this has 

1 Nara is merely a Sindlu modification, by the common process of substituting r 
for l, of Nala (vulg. Nullah), a “ torrent-bed,” “ flood-channel,” &c. 

2 n 0> cxvii., vol. lix., 1874, “ The Lost River of the Indian Desert.” 
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been proved or not, it is certain that the Hakro of Lower Sindh was 
formerly a part of the course of an independent stream, the drying up 
of which has been calamitous, not only in reducing thousands of 
square miles of once fertile land and inhabited country to waste and 
solitude, but also in forcing a vast additional body of water into the 
already overcharged channel of the Indus, thus enormously increasing 
the risk of desolating floods along the lower course of that river. 

Four or five miles west of the Hakro, and for a long distance parallel 
with it, lies an old channel of the Indus called the Badahiv which 
enters the Purao about 18 miles north of the confluence of the Hakro 
with the latter. This also is now a mere flood-channel, and is con¬ 
nected with the Hakro; but the upper portion of its course, much 
silted up, and after some miles disappearing altogether, comes from the 
noith-west in such a direction as to indicate that, when flowing, it must 
have left the main river at some bifurcation in Central Sindh. As other 
portions of old channels trending in the same direction, and probably 
remnants of the branch to which the Badahri belonged, are found not 
far south-east of the conjectured site of the Arab capital Mansura, it 
is not unlikely that this channel is the one described by El-Biruni 
as leaving the Indus at Mansura and running east (south-east) to 
the border of Kachchha. Its name, he says, was Sind Sagar . 3 

But the most important of all the forsaken channels of the Indus 
is the Purdy,. This can still be clearly traced from two different 
starting-points in Central Sindh, one 24, the other 36 miles north¬ 
east of Haydarabad. The two head-channels run south-east for 
about 50 miles, and unite at a spot 45 miles east by south from 
Haydarabad, whence the single channel has a course first south and 
| then south-west of over 140 miles to the head of the Kori Creek, 
the lastjo miles being through the Ran of Kachchha. The lower 
part of "the channel in Sindh is still half a mile broad in some 
places, and for a long distance the average breadth is perhaps a 
quarter of a mile. West of the Puran we find many ancient 
channels, some of which are of considerable length, while many are 
mere fragments of former courses of the river. Among the former 
is one which has now no general name, various portions of it bein^ 
distinguished by appellations evidently of modern date, and known 
only within a limited area. Its head-waters, like those of the Puran, 

3 Sir H. Elliot’s “ History of India,” i. 49. The question of the site of Man ? ura 
has been discussed by the author in the Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society , vol. 
xvi., part 2. 
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seem to have run in two streams, the more northern of which left 
the Indus in the low r er part of Central Sindh. This channel joins the 
Puran about io miles north of the Ran of Kaohehha. For conveni¬ 
ence-sake it will be called in this memoir the “ Western Pur an/’ * 
Still farther west, at an average distance of about 12 miles, we 
come upon the Pen, a branch which left the Indus at a point 25 
miles south east of Haydarabad, and had a course generally south 
of over 80 miles into the Ran, a little within the Si ndh border. 
Whether its waters here spread over the Ran, or eventually made 
a channel for themselves into the sea, I am not aware, but the 
surveyors have not traced the channel beyond a depression in 
the Sindh Ran. The Ren may be called modern, as it dried up 
so late as the middle of last century, when the Indus suddenly 
abandoned its course some miles above Nasrpur, and struck into its 
present line west of Haydarabad. It seems not to have been a very 
large branch; the local historians, indeed, apply the Persian term 
Ju'ibar to it, indicating a small stream. Parts of its channel are now 
occupied by the Guni , a continuation of the Phuleli , which leaves the 
Indus 10 miles north of Haydarabad: other parts have been utilised 
as irrigational canals. The Ren, as we shall see, is of some historical 
interest in connection with the wanderings of the Emperor Humayun 
in Sindh during the darkest period of his fortunes. Farther west 
again, at a distance varying from 15 to 35 miles, is the Gungro . The 
upper portion of this channel is not now distinctly traceable; I mean, 
its original head-channel, for the Gungro is now an irrigational canal, 
and derives its supply from courses opened in comparatively recent 
times. It probably issued from the Indus some miles below the 
head of the Ren branch. Its course is generally south, and it reaches 
the sea by the long tidal channel known as the Sir Mouth; the 
total length of Gungro and Sir being about 120 miles. On its right 
bank the Gungro is joined by the Pinyari , -which leaves the Indus 
some miles south of the town of Jhirk (better known to Europeans 
under the corrupted name Jerruck) ; but this portion of the course of 
the Indus is, as will presently be explained, of modern date, and the 
Pinyari, as a branch of it, calls for no further notice. Near the 
latitude of Thata the Gungro runs for some miles through the bed of 
what must have been a far older branch, the course of which is here 
nearly due east and west, but is not traceable for more than 8 or 10 
miles. This small remnant of what, judging from its size, must once 
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have been the main bed of the Indus, possesses some interest from the 
fact that the city of Tur, the capital of the Sumra chiefs when they 
held sway in Lower Sindh, was situated on its southern bank. There 
is reason to suppose, as will be seen hereafter, that this channel dried 
up in the early part of the fourteenth century. 

West of the Gungro, lying between it and the present course of the 
Indus, i§ the lower portion of that channel, which has been mentioned 
as having dried up on a sudden shifting of the Indus ^westward about 
the middle of last century. If a map of Sindh be examined, it will 
be noticed that at about 25 miles north by east of Haydarabad the 
river, which has hitherto been flowing in a south-easterly direction, 
curves sharply to the west towards the village of Uuarpur, and then 
runs south and south-west. It was at this point that the change of 
course took place. For many years previously the river, continuing 
its south-easterly direction, had run by Nasrpur, which was on the 
left bank, and then south to the point where the Ren left it, whence 
it turned south-west towards Thata. It is known that this channel 
finally dried up in 1758, but it is said that it began to fail a few years 
earlier, the river apparently taking a little time to force its whole 
volume into the new course. The entire length of the abandoned 
channel, now known as the Phito , 4 is considerably over 100 miles, 
its greatest distance from the present course of the river being about 
20 miles. For the last 60 miles its course is no longer continuous, 
but may be traced by its numerous remnants, while the northern 
half is clearly defined throughout nearly its entire extent. 5 Twelve 
miles north of the head of the Ren another channel, called the MaMn y 
leaves the Plato, and runs south-east. Its course has not been traced by 
the surveyors for more than about 25 miles, but it probably joined 
the Western Puran. The head of the Maban is^ situated in the midst 

4 The word means “ abandoned” and is frequently applied to dried-up 
channels. 

6 It was 011 this channel, about 10 miles above Na?rpur, and near the village of 
Bohiri (in the local histories generally, but erroneously, written Lohiri ), that JanI 
Beg. Tarkhan, the ruler of Lower Sindh, intrenched his forces during the campaign 
of 1591-92, and for two months resisted all the assaults of Akbar’s army, com¬ 
manded by Mlrza ‘Abdu’r-Rahira, liis Khan-i-Khanan. Such was the strength of 
the position, and so clever the tactics of the Sindhian chief, who, possessing a 
numerous fleet and complete command of the river, was able to supply his own 
troops with ease, while, by raising the peasantry against the invaders, he succeeded,, 
in cutting off their convoys and menacing them with starvation, that the imperialist 
commander had at length to abandon the investment, and retire till his opponent 
could be lured out of the intrenchments. 
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of a vast area of blown sand, a circumstance which always indicates 
the former existence of a large bifurcation. Another tract of blown 
sand, but a much smaller one, is found at the head of the Ren. 

Passing still westward, we come to the present channel of the 
Indus. This divides the Lower Delta region 6 into two unequal por¬ 
tions. Of these, the western and much the smaller portion is in the 
form of an equilateral triangle, having sides of about 64 miles in 
length, consisting of the river, the coast-line,'and the southern, edge 
of the Kohistan plains, and including an area of about 1500 square 
miles. This it will be convenient to call the “Western Delta,” a 
name the more suitable that all the westward flowing branches of the 
river have, or have once had, their mouths within the limits of the 
tract to which it will apply. Here there are only two branches 
which call for notice—the Baghar and the Ghdro. The former has 
its head in the Indus 6 miles south of Tliata, whence it runs through 
the middle of the Western Delta, and communicates with the sea by 
several mouths, as the Rishul , SJns 7 id, PUl-ani, Kkud%> and Pitl. The 
name Baghar properly belongs to the channel only as far as the head of 
the Shlsha mouth. Beyond this point the westward prolongation of the 
channel is known by various names in different portions of its course, 
such as Khdrd (Brackish), Bdho , and others. The Pltl mouth, the 
farthest western embouchure of the Baghar, is 12 miles south-east of 
Karachi. The Baghar is now merely a flood-channel, but it appears 
to have been for several centuries the chief western branch of the 
Indus, and it was a perennial stream so late as the early years of this 
century. The Ghdro runs nearly east and west along the southern 
border of the Kohistan, and is thus on the extreme edge of the Delta. 
Its course, which is about 40 miles in length, is, in fact, the last portion 
of what was once a large branch of the Indus. Another portion of 
this branch is found farther east in the Kalrl t now a flood-channel 
of the Indus, which it leaves a few miles north-east of Thata, and, 
flowing westward for some distance, eventually turns south, and joins 
the Baghar. The gap between the Kalrl and Gharo is not more than 
10 or 12 miles, and remnants of the old channel are found within it. 
The present southern course of the Kalrl appears to have been formed 
by the original stream having burst from its left (southern) bank at 
a point about 7 miles west of Tliata, and forced a way for itself into 

6 That is, the tract south of about 24° 49' N. lat., where the Indus leaves the 
Kohistan. 
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the Baghar. West of this point the old channel then silted up for a 
few miles, and the lowest portion, kept open by the action of the tide, 
became a mere creek. 

To complete this portion of our subject, there remains to consider 
the interesting question of the secular extension of the Delta seaward. 
The various surveys of the coast which have been made during the 
last half century, and especially those carried out since the British 
conquest of Sindh (1843), have shown that at the main embouchure 
of the river for the time being the advance of the banks seaward 
goes on at a surprisingly rapid rate. Thus, when the last survey 
took place (in the early part of 1877) it was found that during the 
ten years which had elapsed since the preceding survey the banks 
at the river mouth had advanced no less than 3J G-. miles, or at 
the rate of a third of a mile yearly. On the other hand, a marked 
diminution was discovered to have taken place in banks which, at 
the time of the previous survey, had lain immediately before a mouth 
of the river now no longer in action, the embouchure having moved 
farther westward ; while at points beyond the immediate vicinity of 
the main river mouth the alteration of soundings was found to be 
very slight. 7 There is thus an immense gain of land on the sea at 
one particular point; but this point is ever shifting, and on the 
occurrence of each change the sea wins back a large proportion 
of its lost territory. What the rate of permanent gain to the land 
may be in this incessant conflict of opposing forces it is difficult to 
estimate. The advance of the Nile Delta has been estimated to be 
at the rate of 4 metres or 4 J- yards annually; 8 and the solid matter 
discharged by the river has been put at 240 millions of cubic yards 
per annum, 0 while that of the Indus has been estimated to be 217J 
millions of cubic yards. 10 According to the relative depositing capa¬ 
bilities of the two rivers, as deduced from these estimates, the mean 
annual growth of the Indus Delta might be taken to be nearly four 
yards; but it is evident that the result thus obtained needs large 
modification when the counteracting effects of the sea, so much more 
powerful in the Indian Ocean than in the tideless Mediterranean, 

7 Report on the Survey of the Mouth of the Indus in March 1877, by Lieutenant 
StifFe, late Indian Navy. 

8 Credner, Die Deltas. Petermann’s Mittheilungen, Erganzungsheft, No. 56, 
s. 25. 

9 Edinburgh Review, January 1877, “Mediterranean Deltas.” 

10 By Colonel Tremenheere, R.E., when chief engineer in Sindh. Journal 
R. G. S.y xxxvii. p. 70. 
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are allowed for, and no doubt the advance of the Delta of the Indus 
has been very much slower than that of the Nile Delta. It must 
be remembered, however, that the rate of progress of nearly all 
Deltas is not constant, but varies greatly at different periods; 11 and 
if the annual growth of the Nile Delta in the present age is estimated 
at something more than four yards, there appears to be ground for 
believing that in earlier ages it was at times greatly in excess of that 
amount. The writer in the Edinburgh Review , above referred to, 
adduces historical evidence to show that up to a certain point in its 
progress the Nile Delta advanced at the rate pf 29 yards per annum. 
In the space of 2300 years its growth was 33 G. miles, or 38 statute 
miles. It is probable that the Indus Delta has grown under similar 
conditions, though always at a much slower rate. Unfortunately 
historical evidence in this case is of so precarious a character as to 
afford ground for little beyond conjectures more or less plausible. 
Such as it is, however, it may be worth while to examine it. It will 
accordingly come under review in the following section. 


II. 

THE DELTA AT THE TIME OF ALEXANDER’S 
EXPEDITION (325-326 b.c.) 

Arrian's narrative of the voyage of Nearchus furnishes the fullest 
information we have of the geography of the Lower Delta at that 
time, though unfortunately it leaves very much to be desired. It 
will be well, in the first place, to remind the reader of his descrip¬ 
tion of the first few days' navigation. I translate from C. Muller's 
edition of the “ Indike,'” in his “ Geographi Graeci Minores,” vol. i.:— 
“ Weighing from the naval station, they came to anchor the first 
day in a large channel 12 of the Indus, where they stayed two days. 
The place was named Stoura, and was about a hundred stadia from 
the naval station. On the third day they weighed, and sailed 30 
stadia to another channel, where the water was now salt, for the sea 

11 See Credner, ut sup., I. Theil. 7, “ Maas des Waclisthums der Deltas.” 

12 The Stupids which the Greeks met with in the Lower Delta were certainly 
not cancels , as some have supposed, but natural channels which intersect the land 
near the coast in all directions. A canal, and one large enough to hold a fleet, 
would have been a phenomenon indeed. 
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ran up it, especially during the flood-tide, and the (salt) water 
remained mingled with that of the river, even at the ebb. The place 
was named Kaumana. Continuing from this their course down river 
for 20 stadia, they came to anchor at Koreatis, still in the river. 
Starting hence, they sailed but a short space, for a bar appeared at 
the spot where the Indus discharged itself into the sea; the waves 
too were breaking violently on the coast, and the coast itself was 
rugged. However, in a part of the bar which was soft they made a 
cutting for a space of 5 stadia, and through this, when the tide flowed 
again, they conducted the vessels. Then sailing a winding course 
(along the coast) for 150 stadia, they came to anchor at Krokala, a 
sandy island, where they remained the following day. Near this 
dwell the Indian tribe called Arabies, whom I have mentioned in my 
larger work, stating also that they have their name from the river 
Arabis which runs through their country and falls into the sea, 
separating their territory from that of the Oritae. From Krokala 
they sailed, having on their right the hill called by them Eiros, and 
on the left a low flat island. This island, stretching along the face of 
the coast, rendered the (intervening) creek narrow. Clearing through 
this, they came to anchor in a commodious harbour, and as it struck 
Nearchus as spacious and fine, he named it * Alexander s Haven. 
At the harbour mouth, at a distance of about 2 stadia, there is an 
island named Bibakta, but the whole region is called Sangada. This 
island, placed as a barrier against the sea, caused the existence of 
the harbour.” 

There is reason to believe that the western branch of the Indus 
explored by Alexander, and from which Nearchus started on his 
voyage, was that of which the present Gharo Creek formed the lowest 
portion. It is curious that though so much pains were bestowed on 
the exploration of the two main arms of this river, no mention 
should have been made of any minor branch. Yet it is impossible 
for any one acquainted with the hydrography of the Delta to doubt 
that there must have been many such in existence then, as at all 
times, or that, it being the period of high flood, some of them were 
navigable and of a size to render them deserving of notice. It seems 
most probable, however, from the large estimates of the distance 
between the mouths of the main arms of that day formed by some 
of those who took part in the expedition, that these arms were the 
extreme eastern and extreme western channels of the Delta. The 
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estimates were 115, 206, and 230 miles, 13 the lowest being almost 
exactly the direct distance between the mouths of these channels 
(the Korx and the Gharo), as ascertained by recent survey. Further, 
some of the circumstances described in the passage above trans¬ 
lated supply irresistible evidence, as I think, that it was through 
the Gharo that Nearchus sailed into the sea. In that passage it 
is stated that there was a bar ( epfia ) at the mouth of the river. 
This may mean either a reef or a bar of sand and mud, such as is 
found at all the river mouths, though the former is, I believe, the 
more usual meaning of the word. If we are to understand that the 
obstruction at the mouth of the river was caused in part by rock, 
it is certain that that mouth cannot have been situated to the east of 
the Gharo, for along the whole sea-border of the Delta, to a depth of 
several miles* no rock, not even a stone, is to be found. This fact so 
impressed Sir A. Burnes, when in the Delta in 1831, that, on observ¬ 
ing what he took to be a rock in the PitI channel (immediately east 
of the Gharo), he without hesitation identified it with the obstacle 
that had stopped Nearchus. He says: “Near the mouth of the 
river we passed a rock stretching across the stream, which is parti¬ 
cularly mentioned by Nearchus, who calls it a ‘dangerous rock/ and 
is the more remarkable, since there is not even a stone below Tatta 
in any other part of the Indus.” 14 Had he really seen a rock, there 
would have been much to say in favour of. his identification; but 
when, a few years after the British conquest of Sindh, a survey of 
the Indus mouths was carried out, special inquiries were made for 
Sir Alexander’s rock, with the result of ascertaining that nothing of 
the kind existed. He had evidently mistaken an oyster-bank, such as 
is found occasionally in the tidal creeks, for rock, which these banks 
resemble. 16 The narrative further tells us that the coast outside the 
river mouth was rugged or rocky (rpaxea). Now, such an epithet 
would be utterly out of place if applied to the low mudbanks of the 
actual Delta coast, but would be quite appropriate as a description 
of that southern border of the Kohistan plain consisting of a compact 
gravelly soil, frequently broken by outcropping rock, and furrowed 

M Estimate of Aristobulus, 1000 stadia j of Nearchus, 1800 stadia; of Onesi- 
critus, 2000 stadia. 

u Travels into Bokhara, iii. 16. Rock crops up in the Delta some miles below 
Tliata, but none exists, I think, within 35 miles of the coast. 

15 Mi\ Fenner’s Report on his survey of the tidal channels (in the Western 
Delta) of the Indus in 1848, 
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by the courses of hill-torrents, which, well elevated above sea-level, 
bounds the Delta between Karachi and Thata, and forms, it may be 
said, the northern bank of the Gharo. At the present day the Delta 
extends along this ridge westward as far as GisrI, near Karachi; 
but it is probable, as will appear, that at the time of Nearchus’s 
voyage the ridge for some miles east of GisrI Creek was washed 
by the sea. Again, we are told that after leaving the river the 
fleet ran a winding course (€K 7 r€pnr\cQ<ravTe<?), or, as Mr. M‘Crindle 
well interprets it, “followed the winding of the coast.” 10 But 
had the fleet issued from any of the mouths east of the Gharo, 
there would have been no windings to follow. The only coast 
then would have been that of the Delta, which is singularly 
straight and regular, the result of wave-action on its plastic mate¬ 
rial, and the course accordingly must have been shaped straight. 
On the other hand, leaving the Indus by the Gharo mouth and 
keeping inshore, as it almost always did during the voyage, the fleet 
would be compelled to run a winding course in conformity with the 
irregular contour of the coast which it was following. The little 
descriptive details here mentioned forcibly suggest that the narrative 
reproduces on these occasions the actual words of the eye-witness 
from whom they were derived, and that in these passages Arrian copies 
verbatim Nearchus’s account of incidents which must have been 
indelibly impressed on his memory. In the rugged shore lashed by 
the waves of the Indian Ocean, in the winding course run, we have 
no doubt a faithful picture, and it can hardly represent any other part 
of the Sindh coast than that which I have here described. 

But before leaving for the moment the subject of the Delta, 
there is one point which deserves notice. It seems unaccountable 
that at the mouth of one of the principal arms of the Indus, and at 
a time of the year, probably September, when the periodical flood 
could not have wholly subsided, there should not be water enough 
on the bar, even at high tide (which at this part of the coast rises 
7 feet at neaps and 9 feet at springs), to allow of the fleet’s passing 
out till the channel had been artificially deepened. I am inclined 
to think that the explanation of this difficulty may be that on 
approaching the sea Nearchus led his fleet out of the main stream 
(possibly to avoid the current which at ebb-tide runs with tremendous 
violence at the larger Indus mouths) and through some one of the 
16 The Commerce and Navigation of the Erythraean Sea, p. 176. 
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side channels which the larger streams throw off in the vicinity of 
the sea. Such a side channel of the Gharo actually exists, and is 
known as the Kudro. It runs, moreover, close under the rocky 
ridge which has been described, and its mouth may therefore have 
been obstructed, as we can readily understand, by some reef pro¬ 
jecting into its bed. Near the present mouth of this creek there 
is a small port named Waghudar (Crocodile-hole), used by river- 
boats of light draught. 

The question of the particular channel by which the fleet reached 
the sea being thus disposed of, the point next to be determined is 
the position of Krokala, as we have a measurement from the mouth 
of the river to that island which will help us to fix the line of 
the Delta coast at the time referred to. It will serve, however, to 
clear the way if we identify Alexander’s Haven out of its order in 
the narrative. That Karachi harbour, or rather Karachi Bay, of 
which the modern harbour is an artificially limited portion, is 
Alexander’s Haven, is generally admitted. Here, in fact, there is 
no choice of positions, for there is no other protected anchorage for 
seagoing vessels in all this region, far less any harbour which could 
be described as "kalos” and “euormos.” Now it is quite clear from 
the narrative that Krokala was close to Alexander’s Haven. Con¬ 
trary tb'the regular habit of the narrator, no distance is given from 
Krokala, and we may infer that it was too short to be worth mention¬ 
ing. Further, the fleet seems to have entered a creek immediately on 
quitting Krokala, and through this to have run into Alexander’s 
Haven. It is thus evident that the two points were at no distance 
apart. But on leaving the island the fleet had a hill called Eiros on 
the right. The word “ oros ” is applied by Arrian to the cliff, or hill, 
or high ground, or whatever it was, that was named Eiros, and the 
word has always been rendered by his translators 'tnountain; but as 
nothing that by any stretch of imagination can be called a mountain 
exists within 25 miles of even the present coast of the Delta, it is 
evident that whatever Eiros was, it was not a mountain. We must, 
therefore, assume the modified meaning Jof “ hill,” or “ headland,” or 
“ high ground.” Any of these would be applicable to Manora, which 
is the most prominent feature on this part of the coast, though its 
highest point is but 100 feet above the sea. General Cunningham 
accordingly finds Eiros in Manora, and says that to have EiroS on 
the right and a low flat island on the left would be a very accurate 
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description of the entrance to Karachi harbour; but he forgot that it 
would only be accurate as a description of the bearings in the case 
of a vessel leaving the harbour, for a vessel entering has Manora on 
the port side. This disposes of Manora. There remain only two 
other hills or headlands in all this tract of coast. One of these, 
called “ Clifton ” by the English and “ Hawa-Bandar ” by the natives, 
is the eastern headland of Karachi Bay ; the other is Gisri, a mile east 
of Clifton. Clifton I believe to be Eiros. The “narrow creek” 
would then be Chin! Creek, 17 which runs under Clifton ridge into 
Karachi Bay and harbour, and the “ low island ” Klamarl Elat, which 
stretches along the mainland opposite Clifton ridge, and renders the 
intervening creek narrow. Manora exactly answers to Bibakta in 
this respect, that, being placed as a barrier against the sea , it gives 
rise to Karachi harbour; but I must admit my inability to make that 
other part of the description, “ at the harbour mouth at a distance 
of 2 stadia,” fit in with this identification. Manora is three-quarters of 
a mile or 6 stadia distant from Klamarl, at the nearest point. More¬ 
over, it is not now an island, but is connected with the mainland to the 
west by a narrow ridge of sand some 10 miles in length. It should 
be mentioned that there are indications of some elevation of the 
land having occurred along this part of the coast. Mr. Blanford, 
when conducting the Geological Survey of the neighbourhood, found 
evidence near Cape Monze (Eas Mu’arl) of “ elevation of the land 
having taken place at no distant period.” 18 Indications of a rise of 
the land were also observed by him along the coast to the west of 
Cape Monze, 19 and this may explain the total disappearance of the 
harbour called by Arrian Morontobaros, which appears to have been 
but a few miles east of the modern Son Mi’anI, and is described as 
“ large, well shut-in, deep, and still.” Evidence to the same effect is 
found in the vicinity of Karachi, where the sea now never reaches 
the high-water mark of former times. To this fact was no doubt 
owing the abandonment of a port the site of which was at the island, 
or rather mound, rising out of the surrounding mud, on which 
Karachi Observatory stands. Here, according to native accounts, 
stood a substantially-built town, with a harbour, reached by a branch 

17 The mouth of ChinI Creek was closed seme years ago in connection with tho 
works carried out for the improvement of Karachi harbour. 

18 Memoirs of the Geological Survey of India, vol. xvii. p. 184. 

19 Ibid., p. 191. 
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of the ChinI Creek, and resorted to by ships from various neighbour¬ 
ing countries. It is said to have been flourishing 400 years ago. 20 
The sea has now receded so much from the site that it could not be 
reached by a rowboat. 

But it is time to close this digression and return to Krokala, 
This, I believe, no longer exists, at least as an island. Whether 
through the elevation of the land or the silting up of the intervening 
channel, Krokala has, according to my theory, become part of the 
mainland, and is to be found in that sandy spit of land, or a portion 
of it, which projects south-eastward, in line with the present Delta 
coast, for some three miles from the bluffs of Clifton and Gisrl. Con¬ 
sistently with the evidence, it seems to me hardly possible to find 
Krokala in any other position than this. The narrative plainly con¬ 
veys that the fleet, on starting from the island , had Eiros on the right. 21 
Krokala and Eiros were, therefore, only a short distance apart, and I 
infer that there was but a narrow seaway north of the island to be 
traversed by the fleet before it ran under the headland of Clifton into 
ChinI Creek. Dr. Vincent and General Cunningham have identified 
Krokala with Klamarl, 22 which indeed is a “ sandy island,” but will 
be found by anybody who follows the narrative closely, and with the 
aid of a correct map of the coast about Karachi, to have no other 
claim whatever to be regarded as the Krokala of Nearchus. On the 
other hand, it does correspond very exactly to the description of that 
other island which the fleet had on its left when, passing through 
the “ narrow creek ” below Eiros into Alexander’s Haven. The sugges¬ 
tion that, in the lapse of so many centuries, Krokala has become part 
of the mainland, seems to me to involve no improbability—nothing 
more out of the common than the shoaling and sanding-up of a 
perhaps narrow channel. Clifton sands have no doubt been formed 
to a great extent by deposit brought down by the Mallr river, a hill- 
torrent which drains a very wide area of the Kohistan, and, when in 
flood, pours a tremendous mass of water heavily laden with silt into 
the sea through the Gisrl Creek. If I am right in my view as to the 
position of Krokala, that island must have been a creation of the 
Mallr; for, being 150 stadia from the mouth of the Indus, it could 
not have owed its existence to the latter river. Whatever sea-space 

20 MSS. notes by a native merchant of Karachi. 

21 ’E k U KpuicaXwv Iv fitv fyovres rb KaXebfievop aWoitnv E Xpovv . . . HXwov. 

22 See Vincent’s “Commerce and Navigation of the Ancients,” L 194 et seq .; and 
Cunningham’s “Ancient Geography of India,” pp. 306, 307. 
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there was between the island and the mainland may have been filled 
up gradually by Malir silt and sea-sand, and the elevation of the 
coast would of course contribute to the same end. 53 

The position of Krokala being thus determined, in the only way, 
as it seems to me, to accord with the evidence, the coast-line of the 
Delta, as it was in those days, must be fixed by the measurement 
given between the two points, namely, 150 stadia. But here we 
meet with another difficulty in the extremely erroneous estimates of 
his runs which Nearchus made throughout the voyage. From Alex¬ 
ander’s Haven to the frontier of Carmania these estimates are greatly 
in excess of the truth, and beyond that point they are far below it, 
as has been proved by the checks supplied by modern charts. So 
great is the excess of error during the first part of the voyage, that 
writers like D’Anville and Vincent have come to the conclusion that 
the estimates were based on some standard which they have taken to 
be about half the dimension of the Olympic stadium. It is obvious, 
however, that this hypothesis would meet the case of only one set of 
distances, and that consistency would require the assumption of an 
enlarged stadium to explain the error of defect in the other set. 
But, as pointed out by Mr. Bunbury, in his “History of Ancient 
Geography,” there is no evidence whatever that any other than the 
ordinary stadium was in use among the Greeks, or known to them; 
and were it otherwise, the employment by a writer of different 
standards in different parts of the same work would be highly 
improbable. 24 The same high authority shows that there is some 
ground for suspecting Nearchus to have based one of the most im¬ 
portant of all these estimates on the rough method of calculating a 
full day’s run at 500 stadia, or 50 G. miles, 25 Such was, indeed, the 
common method in ancient times, though the standard distance of 
a day’s voyage varied, and it may safely be assumed that Nearchus 
knew no other way of calculating his runs. We may take it, then, 

23 The name Krokala is, as might he expected, wholly unknown in the locality. 
The suggestion that it was a Greek corruption of Kakrala (the name of an ancient 
division of the Delta), started by Pottinger and repeated by Burnes, is not without 
plausibility; but Kakrala was a tract near the middle of the Delta, in the present 
Pargana of Ghorabarl, and fully 50 miles to the south-east of Karachi. There is, 

I believe, no foundation for the statement that the country around Karachi was 
ever called Kakrala. At the time of Nearchus’s voyage it bore the name of San- 
gada, as we are expressly informed. 

34 History of Ancient Geography, i. 544-545. 

26 Ibid., 531, note 8. See also p. 393. 
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that 150 stadia represent a run of somewhere about 3 \ hours; and 
remembering; that the fleet was contending against a rough sea and 
an adverse wind* and that this was the first day’s experience of 
the ocean, it can hardly be supposed that vessels impelled by oars 
would make a better rate of progress than miles an hour. The 
entire run* then, would be 9 miles, and this distance measured east¬ 
ward from Clifton Spit round the “ windings of the coast" will bring 
ns to a point close to the hamlet of Waghudar, which point it 8 miles 
in direct line from the coast of the Delta as laid down in 1869. Thus 
it maybe conjectured that in the space of 2195 years (326 B.c. to 
1869 a.d.) the advance of the Delta seaward has been 8 miles, or at 
the rate of rather more than 6 yards in a year. This is less than a 
fourth of the growth of the Nile Delta in a not much greater period 

of time. 

• From this conjectural determination of the coast-line of these days 
we may proceed to fix, alike eonjecturally, the position of tfe“ uaval 
station” which was the point of departure of the expedition. Ibis 
was a little more than 150 stadia from the mouth of the liver, or 
almost exactly the same distance as from the mouth to Krolcala, 
Here, however, the different nature of the navigation, that is to say, 
comparatively smooth water and a current powerfully aiding the 
efforts of the rowers, will call for a much smaller reduction of the 
estimated progress than in the case of the navigation in the open sea. 
It is possible, indeed, that the rate of progress in the river may have 

se The south-west monsoon was still blowing, as is proved by the fact that the 
fleet was detained in Alexander’s Haven for twenty-four days by continuous gales 
from the sea. Unless meteorological conditions have totally changed m these 
regions, here is proof positive that the date of Nearclms’s departure from the 
Xndus was earlier than most commentators snppose. This is variously computed 
as 2(1 October 326 B.C. and 21st September 325 “-C-. and wo have then to account 
for the occurrence of twenty-four days of “ high and contmuous yafos,” beginning 
either in the last days of September or at the end of the iirst week ot October j 
that is to say, lasting during the period which is invariably the calmest in the 
wEole year aVall who know Sindh can testify. The violence of the south-west 
monsoon is past by the middle of August, and a month later the wind drops 
almost entirely, though what is called the « Eleplianta ” storm occurs »„ September, 
lasting however, but a few hours. I have no hesitation m saying that the occur- 
rence of twenty-four days of continuous gales at the time of the year during which 
Nearchus is generally supposed to have been in Karachi harbour is opposed to all 
modern experience of the meteorology of the Indian Ocean and its coasts.. Dr. 
Vincent took those gales to have been the north-east monsoon, but that does not 
set in till November, and is never, I believe, experienced on the Sindh coast in so 
violent a form as continued gales for more than three weeks. 
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been wicfor-es.timated in consequence of these circumstances, though it 
may be well still to assume some exaggeration. I would then reduce 
the miles—the true equivalent of 150 stadia—plus the small 

excess which has not been specified, to 15 miles, and thus fix the 
naval station at a point about a mile west of the mouth of the 
“Ghaghar” hill-torrent. Under the circumstances, suppressed by 
Arrian but revealed by Strabo, of the energetic hostility of the 
natives, which led to the hurried departure of Nearchus from Sindh, 
it is probable that the naval station, whither the Greeks must have 
withdrawn on finding their position at Patala no longer tenable, 
was not on the right bank of the river, that is, on the Kohistan plain, 
where it would have been exposed to attack, but in some one of the 
islands of the Lower Delta, formed by branch channels, where it 
would be comparatively secure. The other anchorages, which were 
but very short distances apart, must have been a few miles to the 
east of Waghudar. It is needless to say that no names at all resem¬ 
bling Stoura, Kaumana, or Koreatis—themselves most probably gross 
corruptions—are now to be found in the locality. 

From the vicinity of Krokala we have a measurement which will 
be of some service in fixing the position of Patala; for we learn from 
Arrian that near Krokala lay the eastern limit of the territory of the 
Arabies, and from Quintus Curtius that Alexander’s army took nine 
days to march from Patala to this point. It is probable that the 
Malir river—the most important natural feature in this region— 
would form a boundary between tribe and tribe, just as the Purfili 
(Arabis) bounded the Arabies on the west, and separated them from 
the Oritao. The Malir runs into the sea through the GisrI Creek, 
and therefore close to the position which has been assigned to 
Krokala; so that it would be quite consistent with Arrian’s statements 
and with all the probabilities of the case to take this stream as the 
tribal boundary, and some spot near its mouth as the point reached 
by Alexander in his ninth march from Patala. Now, Quintus 
Curtius says that from this point to the Arabis (Purali) there 
were five marches, 27 and the actual distance is about 57 miles; 
so that here his day’s march averaged about 114 miles. But 
as the ground traversed is not throughout so level and easy for 
the soldier as the plains of Sindh, we may reasonably suppose a 
somewhat higher rate for the earlier marches, say 13 miles. This 
. 27 Quint. Curt., Lib. x., § 39, 
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will give us a measurement of 117 miles from the point named Yo 
Patala, and we have next to consider in what direction the mea¬ 
surement should be made. It may be assumed that Alexander 
would select that route for his large army which afforded the best 
supply of water; that he would, if possible, keep within easy reach 
of the river or one of its branches; and that, unless under some 
strong compulsion of circumstances, he would not march an un¬ 
wieldy host across the comparatively waterless plain of the Kohistan. 
Patala was on the Indus, and close to a large bifurcation whence a 
large branch ran westward—the direction which the army was now 
to take. It seems obvious that the earlier part of the route would 
follow this branch. Now if, as we have some good ground to con¬ 
jecture, the Kalri and Gharo formed the lower portion of this branch, 
it follows that the upper and now obliterated portion, lying between 
Patala and the present head of the Kalri north-east of Thata, must 
have come from some point far out in the middle portion of the 
Upper Delta country. I11 other words, the bend of the river west¬ 
ward from Patala must have been gradual, as bends always are in 
streams which work their way through yielding alluvial soil. To 
suppose, with General Cunningham, 28 that Patala was at or near 
Haydarabad, and yet that the western arm of the Indus is to be 
identified with the Gharo, involves the position that the stream 
turned almost at right angles into the present Kalri. But nothing 
short of meeting with rock, which does not exist here, could possibly 
cause such an abrupt deflection from the general direction of the 
river. A study of the hydrography of the Delta shows that as the 
Indus north of Thata has forced its bed westward, so below that 
town there has been from time to time a movement of the channel 
in the opposite direction. The stream, that is to say, has a 
tendency to straighten its course, and the constant pressure west¬ 
ward is compensated in the Lower Delta by sudden shiftings, at 
longer or shorter intervals, into channels farther east. Thus the 
identification of the Gharo and Kalri with the western branch 
of Alexander’s time carries with it as a necessary consequence 
the conclusion that Patala was situated considerably east of the 
longitude of Haydarabad; and if we measure 117 miles from the 
eastern border of the Arabies, that is, as I suggest, from the Mallr 
near Karachi, along the Gharo and Kalri, and the probable upper 
28 Ancient Geography of India, p. 279 If. 
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portion of the western branch, we shall find that the ancient capital 
of the Delta was most likely not far from a spot 35 miles south-east 
of Haydarabad. Those who have identified Pataltf with Haydarabad 
have overlooked the fact that the Indus reached the vicinity of that 
place so recently as the second half of last century, and that even a 
thousand years after Alexander’s expedition, when the Arabs appeared 
on the scene, the river was still far to the east of the position they 
assign to the chief town of the Delta. Nothing, indeed, can be 
more misleading in connection with such a river as the Indus than to 
base arguments for particular identifications on the hydrographical 
circumstances of the present day; for it may be regarded as almost 
absolutely certain that hardly any channel now carrying water was 
in existence in the distant times referred to; and instead of seek- 
ing for very ancient sites along the present course of the river, we 
should rather assume that, wherever they may be, here, at all 
events, they are not to be found. As regards the Thata identification, 
it can easily be shown to satisfy no one of the conditions of the- pro¬ 
blem. One consideration alone is fatal to it. ^The effect of>tbe tide 
must have been distinctly perceptible higher up' the Delta than 
fhata twenty-two centuries ago, since it is perceptible as high up as 
that place now, or was so not many years ago, the rapid extension of 
the land at the mouth of the river, and consequent lengthening of the 
channel, having perhaps rendered the tidal rise less noticeable at this 
spot within the last few years. But it is quite clear that the effect 
of the tide was not apparent at Patala or anywhere in its vicinity, 
for it was not until Alexander and his exploring party had left that 
place far behind them that they became aware that such a pheno¬ 
menon as the tidal flow existed. On this ground alone then it is 
certain that Patala cannot have been anywhere near Thata. 

The spot upon which I have fixed as the probable position of 
Patala happens to be equidistant from both extremities of the Delta 
coast as supposed to have existed in Alexander’s time, the direct 
measurement from point to point being about 106 miles in each case. 
This is also very nearly the length of the Delta base, and thus if we 
might combine the statement of Onesikritus that the Delta formed an 
equilateral triangle with the statement of Aristobulus that the base 
measured 1000 stadia (115 st. miles), we might be pretty certain of 
having determined the site of the capital with considerable accuracy. 
Unfortunately neither is Onesikritus regarded as a trustworthy autho- 
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rity, nor had he, or any one else in the expedition, the means or oppor¬ 
tunity of forming anything but the roughest possible guess as to the 
shape and extent of the Delta. All, therefore, that we may legitimately 
infer from their statements is that there was no considerable difference 
between the lengths of the two branch streams, and that the mouths 
of these were very far apart, each almost certainly at an extremity of 
the Delta base. 

Various suggestions have been made in regard to the true name of 
the town which the Greeks called Patala. It seems to me, however, 
that the question has been solved by the tradition discovered in 
Tibet by the gifted and laborious Csoma de Koros, who has thus 
recorded it: “ Potala or Potalaka (Tib. Gru-hdsin, or vulgo Kru- 
dsin, Boat-receiver, a haven or port.) is the name of an ancient city 
at the mouth of the Indus river, the residence of Ixwaku and 
his descendants of the Suryavamsa. Four young princes (who 
afterwards were surnamed Shakya), being banished from that city 
by their father, took refuge in Kosala on the banks of the Bhagi- 
rathi river (in the modern province of Rohilkhand), and built 
the city of Capilavastu. The residence of the Dalai Lama at Lassa 
(built about the middle of the twelfth century) is likewise called 
Potala, because Chenrezik, the patron of the Tibetans, the spiritual 
son of Amitabha, is said to have resided at Potala in ancient India, 
and to have visited Tibet from that place” 29 Whatever amount of 
credit may be allowed to this tradition, it cannot be doubted that it 
has at all events preserved for us the correct name of the ancient 
capital of the Delta—a name too simple in form for even Greeks to 
corrupt materially. Further, it seems to show that Potala was a 
foundation of very distant times indeed, and we may perhaps infer 
that it was one of the earliest Aryan settlements in the neighbour¬ 
hood of the ocean . 30 

i The eastern arm of the Indus, explored by Alexander immediately 
lifter returning to Patala from his first voyage to the Indian Ocean, 

29 Journal Bengal Asiatic Society, vol. vi. p. 349, where the above extract is 
quoted from Csoma de Koras’ MSS. See also Csoma de Koros’ own article in the 
same Society’s Journal for August 1S33, vol. ii. p. 385. 

80 In Map H. Patala is represented as situated between the two arms of the 
Indus, in conformity with the statement of Ptolemy that the place was in one of 
the islands formed by the river (Geog. Lib. vii. C. I., § 59). The courses of the 
Indus and its branches, as shown in this map, except the portion west of T^ata, 
and the few miles of the Puran immediately north of the ltan of Kachchlia, are, 
I need hardly say, purely conjectural. 
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was probably some channel running into the Puran, not many miles, 
perhaps, above the point where it enters the Ran, as represented in 
Map ii., the Puran being, as previously stated, the extreme eastern 
channel of the Indus, and, as its name indicates, of great antiquity. 
That the Ran itself was the large lake into which the eastern arm 
flowed admits of no doubt, and it is a highly interesting question 
whether it had at this time ceased to be a permanent inland sea or 
not. The voyagers themselves supposed it to be a lake formed by 
the discharge of the eastern branch of the Indus, and perhaps of 
other streams running into it; but they saw it during the very height 
of the south-west monsoon, at which season the Ran is under water 
even at the present day when the In^us has long ceased to send any 
portion of its waters into it, unless at times of exceptionally high 
flood. The Ran is in reality flooded during the period of the south¬ 
west monsoon only, and then by the sea being forced into it through 
the Gulf of Kachchha and the KovI Creek—mainly through the 
latter. But the water is everywhere shallow, and certainly fish larger 
than those of the Mediterranean could not now be found in it. It is 
possible, however, that the large fish seen by the Greeks may have 
been in the deeper Korl Creek, the upper part of which may have 
been regarded as a portion of the lake. 

jf^cording to Lassen, the drying-up of the inland sea which once 
covered the Ran is referred to in the Maha Bharata, and described as 
a miraculous occurrence, and an act of vengeance for a misdeed of 
the god Varuna . 31 If Lassen is right in asserting that the myth 
refers to the Ran, and if the myth itself belongs to the Maha Bharata 
in its original form, and is not an addition of later times—points on 
which I am incompetent to form any opinion—there can be do doubt 
that the origin of the Ran is far older than the time of Alexander . 32 
The local traditions, however, seem to show that the inland sea had ex¬ 
isted to a much later period, and various places on the shores of the 
Ran are still spoken of by the nativ|| as having formerly been ports , 33 

81 “ Indische Altertliumskundo,” I. 546, n; 1., Edu. 1847, where the myth is 
given. 

82 The learned assign the date of the composition of the Malm Bharata to a 
period considerably later than that of Alexander (Weber’s “History of Indian 
Literature,” p. 186, and note 201a p. 187), but of course the myths and legends 
embodied in it are of much greater antiquity than the epic itself. 

83 See Sir A. Burnes’ account of the Iian in the third volume of his travels into 
Bukhara, and an article on the same subject by the late Sir Bartle Frere iu the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical Society , vol. xl. pp. 194 ,195. 
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In the first century of our era the water in the Ran was shallow, accord¬ 
ing to the author of the “ Tenpins,” who seems to have been accurately 
informed,since he correctly describes the Ran as divided into “ Greater ” 
and “ Less.” 34 The eastern or smaller Ran would appear to have been 
under water, and subject to the regular influx of the tide, in 1026, 
when Mahmud of Ghazni, after capturing Somnath, pursued a Hindu 
chief who had taken refuge in one of the islands of North-Eastern 
Kackchh. Mahmud was warned that in attempting to reach this 
island he might be overwhelmed by the tide, but he rode into the 
water, followed by his troops, and crossed in safety. 35 By the latter 
part of the fourteenth century the Ran was dry, for the Emperor 
Eiruz Shah and his army, retreating from Sindh to Guzarat, 
wandered for some days in it, and nearly perished from heat and 
thirstNln Kachchh an old legend attributes the drying-up of the 
inlancfisea to the curse of a holy man—a frequent and potent cause 
of physical changes in the East—and this and the older myth of the 
Maha Bharata (of which, however, it may be only a local modifica¬ 
tion) would seem to point to suddenness in the event, and no doubt 
as Sir A. Burnes thought, earthquakes had much to do wdth itj This 
region has suffered greatly from such catastrophes, and the earth¬ 
quake of 1819 caused, as is well known, a very/ remarkable and 
extensive alteration in the surface of the Ran. / 

One more point may be noticed in concluding this section. It is 
stated by Arrian (Anab. vi. 20), that on reaching the sea by the 
eastern branch of the Indus, Alexander landed, and taking some cavalry 
with him, proceeded three marches along the coast ( 7 rapa QaXacrcrav ), 
and ordered wells to be dug for the watering of his fleet, it being his 
intention to despatch the naval expedition by the eastern and more 
easily navigable arm of the river. Any one who knows the nature 
of the Delta coast will have no hesitation in pronouncing this state¬ 
ment to be a fabrication. Such a march would be an utter impos¬ 
sibility, and the notion of wells being dug in the locality must be 
scouted as an absurdity. The Delta coast is so low as to be liable to 
inundation by high tides in ordinary weather. It is also intersected 

34 “ Periplus of the Erythraean Sea,” § 40. 

38 SirH. Elliot’s “History of India,” vol. ii. p. 249, and appendix p. 473. The fort 
in which the Hindu chief took refuge is called Kandabal, Kandama, and other 
names. It has since been identified—I think by Colonel Watson, au excellent 
authority—with a place in one of the islands in the Ran. 
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by numberless creeks and channels, large and small, so that neither 
man aior horse could traverse it for any distance, and the only means 
of getting from point to point is by boat. But during the monsoon— 
the period of this alleged march—the whole sea-board is under water, 
and there is no part of it in which a person could travel without 
risk of being overwhelmed by the sea at any moment. The south¬ 
eastern corner of the Delta, too, is the most inhospitable of the whole 
coast. It is, in fact, a vast salt-field where life could not be maintained, 
and where none but poisonous water could be procured from wells 
if it were possible to sink them in an inundated country. 36 The 
episode, then, of the three days' march along the shore, and the 
account of the arrangement for watering the fleet must be rejected 
as pure fiction on the part either of Arrian or of his authority. 


III. 

THE DELTA ACCORDING TO LATER GREEK 
ACCOUNTS. 

With the departure of Alexander and his lieutenant Nearchus from 
India a long period of darkness falls on the history of the Lower Indus 
Valley. All that we know is that when the conqueror turned his 
face westward there began a series of events of which the history is 
involved in much obscurity, but which were of deep moment to 
Northern India. The attempt of Alexander to incorporate the con¬ 
quered Indian provinces into his Empire succeeded only so long as 
his presence on the scene overawed the native princes and populations. 
He had not yet entered on the terrible wastes of Gedrosia when the 
inhabitants of the Delta territory, which had been his latest acquisition, 
rose against his authority and expelled the Greeks from Patalene. 
Within the space of two years more his career was ovef, and the 
Macedonian Empire speedily fell to pieces. Among the various 
distributions and re-distributions of territory that followed in the 
course, of the next few years, the Delta country seems to have fallen 

a6 Some years ago an attempt was made to work the salt-field at a spot several 
miles from the sea. Every drop of water required by the workmen had to be 
brought by boat from a great distance. 
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to Porus—that prince of northern India who, after Darius, had been 
Alexander's most formidable opponent in his great expedition, but 
after defeat had heen left in possession of his territory. The murder 
of this prince, at the instigation of one of his Greek contemporaries, 
and the general rising of the northern peoples headed by Chandra- 
gupta, the founder of the Maurya dynasty of Pafcallputra, followed in 
rapid succession. The Lower Indus Valley now became free from 
foreign rule, and the local chiefs were no doubt left to their own 
devices. Nominally the territory may have been a dependency of 
the Mauryan kingdom, but, separated from the main body of that 
kingdom by a wide expanse of desert, and at a vast distance from the 
capital on the Ganges, its tie of allegiance must have been of the 
slightest. This independence, or semi-independence, lasted under no 
doubt varying degrees of definiteness during the period of the Gr&co- 
Bactrian kingdom, which, though it claimed to have succeeded to 
Alexander's Indian conquests, had for a long time too much on its 
hands at home to assert its rights in India with effect, till one of its 
princes, Demetrius, in the second century B.C., invaded Patalene in 
force and completely subjected it to Bactria. His contemporary 
but ultimate survivor, the Grceco-Indian prince, Menander, whose 
conquests in Northern India are said to have surpassed those of 
Alexander, not only held Patalene but acquired also all the territory 
between the Indus mouths and the mouth of the Nerbudda. Lassen 
(«Ind. Alt.’' II. 328) conjectures that Menander began to rule about 
144 B.C., but H. H. Wilson (“ Ariana Antiqua,” p. 282) considers that 
the date cannot be put earlier than 126 b.c. 

But while the various events above referred to were running their 
course, another was in progress in the distant regions of Northern 
China and Central Asia destined to affect the fortunes of India still 
more powerfully than had Greek invasions and conquests. This was 
the westward migration of various nomad Turanian tribes set in 
motion by the expulsion from the country bordering on the upper 
waters of'the Hoangho of a tribe called Yu-e-chi, an event which, 
according to Chinese historians, occurred in 165 b.c. The Yuti-chi, 
driven from China by the more powerful tribe of the JIiung-nu r or 
Huns, and moving north-westward to the banks of the Illi river, 
there came upon the numerous and martial tribe of the Sse whom 
they defeated in battle and forced to fly westward into Sogdiana, 
between the Iaxartes and the Oxus. Not long afterwards, however, 
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the Yue-chi were themselves compelled to fly in the same direction 
after suffering defeat at the hands of another nomad tribe, the Tfsiun, 
who also had been driven out of China by the masterful and restless 
Hiung-nu. Crossing the Iaxartes the Yuii-chi again encountered the 
Sse and drove them out of Sogdiana. The conquering nomads now 
passed through the land of the Tawan , that is Ferghana, defeated a 
people called Tahia, and settled for a time on the northern bank of 
the Oxus. It has been found possible to fix the date of this last 
event approximately in 124 B.c. 37 The progress of the Yue-chi towards 
India was checked for a time by the opposition of the Parthians, as 
well as by the warlike Greeco-Indian Prince, Menander, but towards 
the end of the last century b.C. they had reached the Indus, and 
early in the first century a.d. their power was fully established down 
to the mouths of that river. Clreek writers now gave them the name 
of Indo-Scytliians, and the Lower Indus Valley became known as 
Indo-Scythia. Before the arms of a lately nomad, pastoral and 
barbarous Turanian tribe, Greek power had everywhere succumbed 
in Central Asia, and had finally been extinguished in India. 

All through the troublous history which has here been rapidly 
summarised a fact of great interest stands out prominently. This is 
the steady maintenance and growing importance of the foreign trade 


which had its outlet at the Indus mouths. From the very beginning 


of international maritime commerce, the Delta region, though offering 
special difficulties to approach by sea, must have been a point of 
attraction to the foreign trader. Situated at the extremity of a great 
natural route of traffic leading from the site of the modern Attock, 
at the main entrance from Central Asia to the plains of India, it was 
also the nearest point in the peninsula to the countries on the great 
Mesopotamian rivers, and to those on the shores of the Mediterranean 
where the commercial spirit was from the earliest ages in high 
activity, and maritime enterprise was energetically pursued. In the 
infancy of nautical adventure, when the sailor still kept within sight 
of land and dared not steer boldly into the open ocean, the natural 
course of navigation, both from the Persian Gulf and the Bed Sea, 
would lead the trader seeking India directly to the mouths of the 

37 But the date of the complete overthrow of the Bactrian Monarchy by the 
Scythians, of whom the YuS-chi were the principal tribe, is by Some put at 130, by 
others at 126 R.c., whereas this event must have been later than the establishment 
of the Yue-chi to the north of the Oxus. The date in the text is that adopted by 
Lassen. The chronology of all these events is involved in obscurity. 
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Indus. It cannot accordingly be doubted that from times far beyond 
the birth of history, the Chaldeean traders, who are known to have 
addicted themselves to mercantile enterprise by sea, were in the habit 
of visiting the Indus ports. 38 Merchants from Egypt and Arabia 
must in like manner have had their first dealings with India through 
the same ports, and it is likely enough that the “ navy of Solomon ” 
visited the mouths of the Indus, though we need not accept Lassen’s 
confident assertion that Ophir was on that river. 39 The expedition 
of Alexander, by imparting a wider knowledge of the East to the 
western world, did much to stimulate commercial intercourse with 
India. This intercourse was encouraged by the Ptolemies, whose 
policy made Alexandria the great mart of the Mediterranean for the 
products of Asia. During their time the merchant vessels of Egypt, 
Persia and India usually met in one or other of the Sabaean ports of 
Arabia, whence, after the exchange of their cargoes, they returned 
home. Agatharchides, a Greek writer of the second century B.C., 
who collected his information in Alexandria, describes this trade as 
it existed in his day, and states that of the vessels from other parts 
of Asia which frequented these Arabian ports the greater number 
came from Potana, the emporium which, he says, Alexander founded 
at the Indus mouths. There can be no doubt as to the place referred to, 

88 Professor Sayce says, referring to a period about 4000 B.c., “We may infer 
that Clialdtean traders had also made their way to the western coast of India. Apart 
from the existence of teak in the ruins of Mugheir (ancient “Ur of the Chaldees ”) 
an ancient Babylonian list of clothing mentions sindtm , or muslin, the sadin of the 
Old Testament, the <riv 5 u>v of the Greeks. That civduv is merely “the Indian v cloth 
has long been recognised.” (Hibbert Lectures, 1887 , pp. 137 , 138 .) It is permissible 
to conjecture that this muslin got its name from the river the parts of which were 
of all in India the nearest, and must have been the most familiar, to Chaldeeans, 
though of course sindhu may have meant anything “Indian,” no matter whence 
imported. 

, 39 Lassen was greatly impressed by the resemblance between the names Ophir and 
Abhira (“Eine grossere Uebereinstimmung scheint nicht Bediirfniss zu seyn”); and 
certainly if such resemblances could be greatly relied upon in determining questions 
of identity, Abhira might hold its own with Supard, north of Bombay, near the mouth 
of the Bassein River, and the African Sojala which are its principal rivals. Abhira, 
however, is at once put out of court by the fact that, contrary to Lassen’s statement, 
the tribe of that name and their district, called by Ptolemy ’A/ 3 i/ua, were not located 
about the actual Indus mouths, but much farther inland ; a above Patalene,” says 
Ptolemy, that is, quite outside of the Delta. It is not improbable that, as some 
think, the Ophir of the O.T. is a slight alteration of a name by which the writers 
knew India, for the Septuagint in their version made it Sophir, said to be the Coptic 
name for India, and as that version, or most of it, was made in Egypt, there is much 
likelihood that the authors had no doubt Ophir meant India—not a particular port 
in that country, or any other. 
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though the writer (or perhaps his transcriber) made a little slip in 
the name, and was in ignorance of the fact that Alexander had only 
fortified and made a naval station of Patala, not founded it. 40 It 
must not be supposed, however, that merchant ships ever proceeded 
so high up the river as Patala. For keeled and sea-going vessels that 
would have been an impossibility, A distance, measured in a straight 
line from the actual seashore, of thirty miles may be taken as the 
probable limit of navigation for such vessels in the Indus. We must 
therefore assume that when Patala is mentioned as a port for foreign 
traders the actual fact was that cargoes from countries beyond sea 
reached that place by river boats, transhipment taking place at some 
point many miles lower down in the Delta. This method of dealing 
with the sea-borne traffic has indeed been a necessity in all ages and 
continues to be so at the present day. At this period, then, the 
Delta port must have been the great gathering place of the vessels 
which bore the varied produce of India from the ports along the 
western coast, and of those coming from the Red Sea and Persian 
Gulf to effect an exchange of cargoes; and this position it seems to 
have retained till some period in the first century a.d., when it 
lost its pre-eminence through an event of the highest importance 
affecting the art of navigation as then practised. 

Somewhere about the middle of that century a navigator named 
Hippalus, whether a Greek or a Roman seems uncertain, 41 was led by his 
no doubt long observation of the regularity of the monsoon winds, to 
venture on the experiment of committing his vessel to their guidance 
in the open ocean. Accordingly, abandoning the hitherto universal 
practice of coasting, and availing himself of the south-west monsoon, he 
ran out to sea from the southern shores of Arabia and headed due east 
towards the coast of India. Happily accomplishing his object, he awaited 
the setting-in of the north-east monsoon, and, favoured by this, he again 
struck boldly across the ocean and reached an Arabian port in safety. 
The success of an experiment which effected an immense reduction in 
the period occupied by voyages between the West and India, at once 
brought about a revolution in the navigation of the Indian Ocean ; 
and before the close of the century the example of the intrepid 

40 See the abstracts of the lost work of Agatharchides, as made by Photius and 
Diodorus (that of the latter especially) in Muller’s “Geog. Graec. Minora,” I. p. 191 . 

41 Mr. Bunbury (“ Hist. Ant. Geog.” II., 351) infers from his name that he was a 
Greek. On the other hand M. Reinaud (“Relation des Voyages,” 1 . xxx.) states 
he was a Roman. The precise period of his experimental voyage is unknown. 
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Hippalus was largely followed by traders to the East. The inevitable 
consequence was that Barygaza and the ports, on the Malabar coast, of 
Muziris and Nelkynda, which were in closer proximity to the more 
productive regions of India, began to supplant the old haven at the 
Indus mouths. The former, indeed, possessed another advantage 
over the port of Patalene, not less important than that just men¬ 
tioned, in being far easier of access; for the low Delta coast, present¬ 
ing no landmark for the guidance of the sailor, visible only from a 
very short distance, and fringed with a broad belt of shoal and sand¬ 
bank, is specially difficult of approach, and dangerous to the navigator. 

To the period at which we have now arrived belongs the descrip¬ 
tion of the Delta, presented to us in the “ Periplus of the Erythrcean 
Sea.” 42 The information acquired by the author regarding this par¬ 
ticular tract of country seems to have been far from extensive; but 
as it was almost certainly the result of personal observation and 
inquiry while visiting the coast, it possesses the highest interest and 
value. To the Lower Indus Valley he gives the name of Scythia, 
though at this time, according to him, Parthian invaders had con¬ 
trived to subvert Indo-Scythian domination, and, albeit at variance 
among themselves, to establish their rule in the country. A curious 
fact is that the Greek-writing author never once mentions the name 
Patala or Patalene, and we are left to infer that the Delta capital of 
old times was now either no longer in existence or no longer of any 
importance. A new capital had taken the place of the ancient 
Patala, and now we have the fact of there being an actual seaport of 
the Delta mentioned, and a name given to it. That in the rapid 
succession of Grseco-Bacfcrian, Grceco-Indian, and Indo-Scythian 
invasions, the capital of Patalene should have succumbed would be 
no matter of surprise—would be indeed almost to be expected. But 
it is no less probable that the place fell to ruin, or at all events lost 
its position of importance, in consequence of changes in the course of 
the river, a calamity which has brought about the end of numberless 
towns on the Indus and other rivers of similar character. There is 
even some indirect evidence pointing to such a conclusion which it 
may be worth while to consider. 

42 There can be no doubt that the “ Periplus ” was ivrittcn in the last quarter of the 
first century a.d. (C. MOiler’s “ Geog. Graec. Min.” I. Proleg. § i68),but the author 
probably made his voyages a good deal earlier, and on the whole it is perhaps safe 
to assume that he visited India at various times between 65 and 75 or So a.d. 
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Whereas those of Alexander’s companions who described the 
Delta country, represented the Indus as falling into the sea by only 
two mouths, and these, as we have seen, were evidently on the 
extreme eastern and western limits of the Delta, the “ Periplus ” states 
that the river had seven mouths, “ but these are narrow and full of 
shallows, and all excejjt the middle one are unnavigable.” 43 Through 
this middle mouth then the bulk of the river water must at this 
time have been forcing its way to the sea. The two great branches 
explored by Alexander, the western of which had borne the fleet of 
Nearchus to the sea, had now dried up; or rather, to use the 
expression in the “ Periplus,” the accuracy of which will be recognised 
by those who have seen the old river channels, the water in them 
was stagnant and lying in pools (rsvaycoStj)- Now, remembering the 
law which governs the lateral movements of the river, it is evident 
that the change of embouchure from the borders to the centre of the 
Delta must have been accompanied—indeed, occasioned—by con¬ 
siderable shiftings of the bed higher upstream. As, then, the river¬ 
bed in the upper country moved westwards so the western arm in 
the Lower Delta (Nearchus’ Channel) would be abandoned by the 
water, which would seek an outlet farther east;—the stream, in 
straightening its course, would push its mouth towards the middle of 
the Delta. But the effect of this westward movement of the channel 
in the upper country would be to make it break away from the 
eastward flowing Branch (of Alexander’s time) which would then dry 
up. This process might be gradual, that is through the erosion of 
the western bank, or sudden, that is by the bursting of the river 
into an entirely new course, as happened last century north of 
Haydarabad, but in the end the stream would run into one channel 
only, producing the state of things described in the “ Periplus.” These 
shiftings of the river have been going on through all ages, and 
evidence of the fact may be seen in the number of dried-up eastward 
running channels, many of them now in fragments, which score the 
face of the . Delta region, as well as of the country to the north 
of it. 4 * 1 

43 “ Periplus,” § 38. 

44 It is perhaps open to question whether the Indus in Alexander’s time ran into 
the sea by two mouths all the year round. The statement in Arrian, indeed (Anab. 
VI., 18), that near Patala the Indus divided into two large rivers, and that both 
retained the name Indue down to the sea, would seem to indicate that both carried 
water perennially. It must be remembered, however, that the Greeks were in 
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Thus the movement of the river bed to the westward in the upper 
country would take it away from Patala, which would then be dis¬ 
co nnected*from its seaport, and even if it remained habitable would 
no longer retain its position as an emporium of foreign trade. What* 
ever the explanation, the fact of the disappearance of Pa tala as a 
place of any note by the second half of the first century seems un¬ 
questionable. That the name finds a place in Ptolemy's Geography, 
written more than half a century later than the date of the “ Periplus/' 
is easily accounted for when it is considered that Ptolemy must have 
collected hjs immense mass of place-names from many writers old 
and recent, and that he no doubt simply added the information 
obtained by travellers of later times to that which he found recorded 
by writers on Alexander’s Expedition, without inquiry as to how far 
the older accounts were in conformity with existing circumstances. 

According to the author of the “ Periplus ” the Delta seaport of his 
time was named Ba.rbarikon, and was situated on the middle mouth 
of the river, having a small island in front of it. 46 It must not be 
supposed that the port was on, or close to, the actual coast, for in 
such a situation it would have been liable to destruction by high 
tides, or by storm-waves from the Indian Ocean. Like all the Delta 

Patalene only during the season of high flood, when of course they would find both 
branches flowing full to the sea. It may well have been, however, that but one of 
these was perennial while the other was merely a flood-channel, becoming dry, or 
nearly dry, during the low season. So far as I know there is no evidence, whether 
from the observation of Europeans in modern times, or from the records of pzvst 
centuries, to show that the river has ever discharged any very considerable propor¬ 
tion of its waters into the sea by more than one mouth throughout the entire year. 
The Hen (see above, p. 4) may have been perennial, though there are some facts 
which seem to tell against that supposition ; but, as the remains of its course still 
show, it was insignificant in size compared with the main stream. Bearing in mind 
the constant westward tendency of the river’s lateral movement, I should conjecture 
that the western branch of Alexander’s time was in reality the main channel, and 
that the eastern branch carried a large body of water during the flood-season only. 
Some confirmation of this conjecture may be found in the faot-that Alexander 
appears to have found the eastern more easily navigable than the western branch,* 
which may be explained by the supposition that the former contained a smaller 
volume of water and had a much less violent current than the latter. The remarks 
above made would not always apply in the case of the lower Delta (below Thata) 
where sometimes branch channels of considerable size are in activity throughout 
the year. __ _ 

* This may perhaps be inferred from the absence of any mention of difficulties or 
disasters such as were encountered in the voyage down the western branch. No 
statement is made on the subject; it is only said that the navigation of the mouth of 
the stream was easier than that of the western branch. 

« “ Periplus,” § 38. 
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ports of which we have any knowledge, Barbarikon would no doubt 
be some distance up the river, and probably not less than ten to 
fifteen miles—the minimum distance from the sea for safety. The 
small island would be one of the numerous tracts of land in the Delta 
which are isolated by minor branch channels. Being somewhere 
about the middle of the lower Delta, the port was perhaps not far 
from the position of the modern Shah Bandar (see Map III.); and, 
contrary to the opinion of Sir H. Elliot and General Cunningham, must 
certainly not be identified with Bhambhor on the Gharo, 46 a place on 
the north-western border of the Delta. The latter writer founds his 
identification on the supposition that Bhambhor was accessible from 
the middle mouth of the Indus, but, whether it was or not, it is said 
in the “ Periplus ” that Barbarikon was actually on (err'i ov), not merely 
to be reached from, the middle mouth. Barbarikon is, of course, a 
corruption, and it would be idle to seek to identify it with names of 
comparatively modern date. 

The capital of the so-called Scythia is named Minnagara, and de¬ 
scribed as lying behind Barbarikon and inland, but how far inland is 
not stated. It is said that the sea-going vessels came to anchor at 
Barbarikon, and that the entire cargoes were then taken by river (in 
river craft is evidently implied) to the king at the metropolis. This 
latter fact would seem to show that Minnagara was at no great 
distance from the seaport in the Delta. It is at least difficult to 
believe that such an arrangement would be enforced if the capital 
were at the spot where Lassen (in his map accompanying the 
“ Indische Alterthumskunde ”) places it, namely thirty miles north of 
Sewan, which would sometimes take six weeks to reach from a Delta 
port. In thus determining its site he seems to have been guided by 
Ptolemy’s purely fanciful latitudes and longitudes, which, it is clear, 
could only serve to mislead. General Cunningham places the metro¬ 
polis at Thata, which, having been for long the chief town of the Delta, 
has been made to do much service in the cause of dubious identifica¬ 
tions. That Minnagara was somewhere in or near the latitude of Thata 
is probable enough, but General Cunningham’s reasons for identifying 
it with Thata can easily be shown to be fallacious. He considers, 
in the first place, that Thata is the Manjaban of the Arab geographers, 
then that for Manjabarl it is permissible to read Mandabarl, then that 

* See Elliot, “Hist, of India,” I. App. p. 368; and Cunningham, “Auc. Geog. 
India,” p. 294. 
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Matids and Ming were the same, and thus he comes to the conclusion 
that Manjabarl, Minnagara, and Thata are identical. But in identi¬ 
fying Manjabarl with Thata General Cunningham is clearly in error, 
as will be proved in another section relating to a much later period. 
There is, in fact, no possibility of making even a plausible guess at the 
position of Minnagara, owing to the vagueness of the “Periplus ” in the 
matter, and we must be content to leave the question in the obscurity 
in which it has been handed down to us in consequence of a probably 
accidental oversight on the part of the author. 47 

We may now pass on to the next account of the Delta;—that which 
we find in the Geography of Ptolemy. This brings us down to about 
the middle of the second century of our era. The information to be 
extracted from Ptolemy leaves much to be desired in point of 
exactness, a defect which is not compensated by his copious lists of 
names of places which cannot now be identified, accompanied by 
statements of latitude and longitude possessing no value whatever. 
He says the Lower Indus Valley is commonly called Indo-Scythia, 
and describes it as divided into Patalene, or the Delta region, and 
Abiria, a district “ situated above ” Patalene. He follows or confirms 
the statement of the “ Periplus ” that the Indus had seven mouths, the 
names of which he gives (Lib. vii. cap. i. sec. 2). 

1. The most westerly mouth of the Indus, called Sagapa. 

2. The next mouth of the Indus, called Sintlion. 

3. The third, which is called Chrysoun. 

4. The fourth „ Chariphron. 

5. The fifth „ Sapara. 

6. The sixth ,, Sabalaessa, 

7. The seventh „ Lonibare. 

No one of these is to be recognised in any of the modern names of 
the Indus mouths. It would be surprising indeed were it otherwise, 
considering that the Lower Delta channels are constantly changing, 
that old mouths and their names disappear and give place to new, 

47 Just before coming to his account of Scythia, the author, in describing a portion 
of the country on the coast of what he calls the Gulf of Gedrosia (including, perhaps, 
Son Mlani Bay), uses precisely the same phrase as that which refers to Minnagar, in 
stating the position of the town of Parsis relatively to that of the small port of 
Oraia, namely, Kara vAtov fteaSyetos, but adding, “ distant seven days journey from 
the sea.” The omission of a like defining clauso in the case of Minnagara was no 
doubt a mere slip on the author’s part. The local history named TnhfatuT-Kiram 
mentions a Min-nagar as having formerly existed in Pargana Shahdadpur. If this 
was the Parthian capital its site must have been on the Luhano channel, and we 
should have proof that the Indus was running in that channel in the first century 
A.D., in which case it would be a reasonable inference that it Was probably so 
running in Alexander’s time. 
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and that probably those belonging to one century are forgotten in the 
next. But the Sagapa and the Lonibare, from the positions assigned 
to them as the farthest west and the farthest east respectively, may 
be identified with the present Gharo and Korl channels. Gharo, or 
Ghara, is a Sindhl word meaning a “creek,” and it has no doubt 
been substituted for an older name since the western channel lost its 
connection with the Indus and became a mere tidal creek. Sinthon, 
of course, represents Smdhu, the Aryan name of the river. Lonibare 
is a name that may, I think, be accounted for, and it raises a 
physiographical question of some interest. Lassen (LA. I. 97, n. 2) 
quotes the geographer Eitter as an authority for the statement that 
the Puran was formerly called Luni, and suggests that the Lonibare 
mouth owed its name to this circumstance. I believe, however, that 
Eitter was quite mistaken, and that he confounded the Puran with 
the Luni,. or L0111 (properly LawanI ~ “ saline ”), a river of Eajputaua, 
with a course of some two hundred miles, and running into the Ran 
at its north-east corner. “ Ban ” is an old Sindh! suffix to place-names, 
of which we have examples in Crhordbdn, a place on the Ghorfi channel 
in the middle of the Lower Delta, and in Ilurbdri , a township in the 
Shahdadpur Pargana in Central Sindh. Lonibare may well then 
have meant the channel through which the Lon! finally reached the 
sea. If so, the course of that river must have then been continuous 
diagonally through the Ran from N.E. to S.W., whereas now it has 
hardly any course traceable in the Ran, its water merely spreading 
over the surface of that depression for a short distance, and being 
quickly absorbed by the sand. The rise of the surface of the Ran 
which we know to have taken place would account for the disappear¬ 
ance of the bed of the LonI in it, but it may also be the case that, 
from some cause unknown to us, the volume of that river may now 
be less than it was in the remote times referred to. 

Among the towns mentioned by Ptolemy as situated on the Indus 
we find Binagara , which may be a copyist’s mistake for Minnagara. 
No indication of its position is given beyond the inclusion of it 
among those stated to be by the river and on the eastern bank, and 
also the delusive latitude and longitude. Patala and Barbarei (of 
course the Barbarikon of the “ Periplus ”) are described as “ in the 
islands formed by the river,” meaning “in the Delta,” but how far 
from the sea is not said. Ptolemy, in mentioning Patala, evidently 
follows the writers on Alexander’s Expedition, though when he wrote 
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his geography the river, as has been shown, must have moved some 
distance from its position in Alexander’s time, and the old capital of 
the Delta was probably no longer in existence. 

Noth.— Some further reference to one or two of Ptolemy’s names of the Indus 
mouths will be found in a later portion of this memoir. 


IV. 

THE DELTA ACCORDING TO THE ACCOUNTS 
OF EAELY EASTERN WRITERS. 

Still descending the stream of time, we find the next accounts of 
the Indus Valley in the sixth and seventh centuries; and now we 
begin to draw our information from the works of Eastern writers. 
From this time a large but occasionally varying extent of territory on 
the Indus is known only by its old name of Sindh, from the Aryan 
name of the river. 

The work which comes first in order of time is that of a Chinese 
author, the Buddhist monk Hiuen Tsang, whose Si-yu-H, or “Records 
of the Western World,” made known to Europe through the transla¬ 
tion of M. Stanislas Jnlien, and more recently through that of the 
late Professor Beal, 48 contains an account of his travels in India in 
the period 629-645 a.d. Towards the close of this period he visited 
some part of Sindh, and it is thought by some of his modern com¬ 
mentators that he passed through the Delta country—an opinion 
which I formerly shared, but which a further study of the Si-yu-ki 
since Professor Beal’s translation appeared has led me to alter. 

The account of Sindh is one of the disappointing portions of 
the Si-yu-ki. Hiuen Tsang’s Sindh, in fact, is not the Sindh of any 
period known to history, and his description of it is wholly irrecon¬ 
cilable with the facts which we gather from the contemporary history 
embodied in the work which is next to come under notice (the 
« Tarlkh-i-Hind wa Sind ”). He places the capital on the west of the 

48.. Si-yu-ki—Buddist Records of the Western World.” Translated from the Chinese 
of Hiuen Tsiang, by Samuel Beal, B.A. Triibner, 1884 . 2 vols. It is always to 
Professor Beal’s translation that reference is made in this memoir, but I follow 1 ro- 
fessor Terrien de Lacouperie in writing Hiuen Tsang, instead of Hiuen Tsiang 
(.Town. R- A. 8 ., October 1892 .) 
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Indus, whereas we know it was on the east bank, its ruins and the long 
dried-up channel of the river being still to be seen in attestation of 
the fact. He calls it P’i-shen-p’o-pu-lo, which Chinese scholars take 
to represent such names as Vichavapur, or Vasmapur, or Balmapur; 
and General Cunningham, taking rather an unwarrantable liberty with 
the Chinese syllables, turns into Abhijanwapur. 49 All these names, 
unknown in Sindh and unmentioned in its histories, serve only 
to mystify us, and the case becomes worse when Hiuen Tsang says 
that Multan was only “ 900 li or so —that is, some 150 miles— 
distant from the capital of Sindh, and to the east of it, the fact being 
that Multan was 250 miles from it and north-east of it. To all of 
this must be added his statement that the king was a Shudra (Shu- 
t’o-lo), while from the source above-mentioned we learn that at this 
time (about 641 a.d.) a Brahman ruled Sindh. Some clue is obtained 
to the country which the Buddhist monk had in his mind when he 
spoke of Sindh from his remark that: “ They find here a great 
quantity of salt which is red like cinnabar; also white salt, black 
salt, and m 7 c-salt.” (Si-yu-ki II. 272). It is clear from this that the 
Sindh of Hiuen Tsang included the Salt Mange , since nowhere else 
lower down the Indus could rock-salt be found. The northern 
limits of Sindh have sometimes extended to that range; and at the 
time when Hiuen Tsang was travelling in this part of India, Multan 
and a considerable district around it had recently been reconquered 
from revolted chiefs, and had been incorporated in the dominions of 
the Brahman Ohaeh, Prince of Sindh, whose capital was at Alor. 
Such is the statement of the “Tarlkh-i-Hindwa Sind.” P’i-shen-p’o- 
pu-lo must therefore be looked for somewhere in the Derajat. It could 
not possibly have been 150 miles west of Multan, for if it had been 
we should have to seek for it to the west of the Sulayman Range; 
and the probability is that Hiuen Tsang made a mistake in his 
bearings, as he certainly did on other occasions, and that he ought to 
have said “south” when he said “east.” 60 

49 There is a village named Abhijiino, a little to the south of the old capital, which 
suggested this restoration to General Cunningham. He says Abhijan is Sanscrit for 
“fame,” “ and is not improbably connected with Hwen Thsang’s Pi-shen-po-pu-lo.” 
(“ An. Geog.,” p. 259 .) The connection seems to leave something to be desired in 
the way of explanation. 

50 A legitimate restoration of the Chinese symbols would, I think, be Vaisbnavppur 
= “ City of the followers of Vishnu,” but whether a town of that name ever existed 
in the Derajat I have no idea. As for Alor, Hiuen Tsang would certainly have called 
that town O-lo-lo , and would not have gone out of his way in search of some anti¬ 
quated and fanciful appellation, 
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The question of Hiuen Tsang having visited Lower Sindh is com¬ 
plicated with that of the identification of the country he calls J 0-tin- 
p’o-chi-lo, restored by Professor Beal, without note or comment, to 
Atyanabakela, a name hitherto unheard of The professor was in 
fact obliged to abstain from explanation, having compromised himself 
by a previous unfortunate attempt at identification. Hiuen Tsang, 
after visiting Malwa, proceeded to the country of K’ie-ch’a, distant 300 
li, or fifty miles. This country Professor Beal identifies with 
Kachchha, though he admits that Kheda “is the equivalent of 
K’ie-ch’a.” He says that Kheda (called by the .English, who detest a 
palatal d , Kaira) is the name of a town, but K’ie-ch’a was the name of 
a country, and on this ground, and the still more extraordinary one 
of distance , he determines that K’ie-ch’a meant Kachchha. But he is 
undoubtedly wrong. Kheda is the name of a very ancient province 
or tract of country in Guzerat, as well as of the chief town in that 
tract, and some part of its eastern border may perhaps have been 
distant from the Malwa frontier what might roughly be called fifty 
miles (it is now, when Kheda is a British district, much less). The 
fact that Kachchha is 1200 li from the western frontier of Malwa 
was not considered by the Professor, or; if it was, it did not stagger 
him. The want of local knowledge, too, prevented him from seeing 
that there were other facts equally conclusive against his identifica¬ 
tion. Hiuen Tsang says: “ The population (of K’ie-ch’a) is dense; 
the establishments wealthy (meaning that the families are well off); 
the country is an appanage of Malava; and the climate, products of the 
soil and manners of the people are very similar in both countries >r ; 
and of Malwa he says: “The soil is rich and fertile and produces 
abundant harvests.” K’ie-ch’a, then, was densely populated and very 
fertile, aud so the Kheda country is at this day; but to affirm such 
things of Kachchha in any age would have been ridiculous, and in 
fact we find that Hiuen Tsang gave a very different account of that 
province, and one that is quite in accordance with the state of 
things now existing. For there cannot be a shadow of doubt that 
’O-tin-p’o-chi-lo—inexplicable, like the name of the Sindh capital- 
meant Kachchha. “The chief town is Khie-tsi-shi-fa-lo (certainly 
Kotishwara, long since contracted to Koteshwar and Kotesar, 51 c< It 

S1 Kotishwara (= “ ten million gods ”) is most probably the place which appears 
in translations of EL Birum’s work on India as Tawalleshar. In the Arabic text in 
M. Reinaud’s “Fragments” (p. 91 ), the name is writtenbut I suspect that 
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hes on the river Sindh and, borders on the ocean” and I may add that it 
still contains a temple of Maheshvara where the “ Pashupata. heretics ” 
worship just as in the days of the Chinese pilgrim. Again : “ Lately 
there has been no ruler ; it (the province) is under the protection of 
Sindh. The soil is low and damp, and the ground is impregnated 
with salt. It is covered with wild shrubs, and is mostly waste land.” 
(Si-yu-ki, II. 276). Here we have Kachchha exactly described. Its 
very name is unconsciously explained by Hiuen Tsang, for it is due 
to the circumstance of its surface being “ low and damp.” It is sur¬ 
prising that Professor Beal could miss the identification. 

Hiuen Tsang now proceeds: “On leaving the kingdom of O-fcin- 
p’o-chi-lo, and going north 700 li or so, we come to the country of 
Pi-to-shi-lo.” Professor Beal gives PitdsJiUd as an equivalent of this 
name, and General Cunningham thinks that this stands for Patala, 
which he identifies with Haydarabad. Now 700 li, or 117 miles, is 
almost exactly the distance from Kotesar to Haydarabad, and the 
direction from the former is nearly north, but other considerations 
point to the conclusion that the country meant by Pi-to-shi-lo lay 
much further east. It is the custom of the pilgrim when a journey 
takes him across a large river to mention the fact. Thus he 
mentions the crossing of the Ganges and Nerbudda, the crossing and 
re-crossing of the Indus on entering, and on leaving, Sindh. It is, 
then, natural to expect that if he crossed the Indus to reach 
Pi-to-shi-lo we should have that fact recorded, and he could not 
possibly in those days have’ arrived at the position of Haydarabad 
without crossing the river. He might even have been obliged to 
cross the Korl creek as well as the main river, and that would 
perhaps have been a matter of hours. 52 As, then, there is not a 
word to indicate that the Indus had to be crossed in the journey to 
Pi-to-shi-lo, it seems to be a fair presumption that the country so 
named was on the same side of the river as O-tin-p'o-chi-lo, that is, to 

we have here one of those corruptions to which the Arabic alphabet lends itself with 
such fatal facility. At all events it is easy to see how well the original text may 
have had^jjf. Tawalleshar is mentioned by El Biruni next after Ddbal, and as 
being fifty farsakhs from that place, which by v'ater would suit fairly well for Kotesar. 
No such place as Tawalleshar is known. Both Kotesar and the neighbouring 
Nfirayansar (Narliyansarowar) are extremely ancient. 

32 It took Mr. Eastwick, in 1839 , a whole day to cross from Lakhpat to the usual 
landing-place in Sindh. (See his “ Dry Leaves from Young Egypt.”) The tedious 
transit is unavoidable, as it is necessary to sail some distance up the creek. 
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the east of* it. Where, then, was it? The distance is said to be 
700 li, but the precise point of departure, according to the vexatious 
habit of the pilgrim, is not named, and it becomes increasingly 
difficult to conjecture where to lobk for Pi-to-slii-lo . 68 As regards 
Hiuen Tsang’s distances, we find these invariably stated in round 
numbers—in so many hundreds (or thousands) of li, but we must 
not imagine that he was in the habit of calculating the length of 
journeys, frequently of very long duration, in terms of a statfdard 
falling short of 800 yards. No doubt the actual standard was the 
universal one in olden times of “a dayVjourney,” and with the 
Chinese this was probably taken as roughly averaging the convenient 
number of 100 li (about sixteen English miles). 64 We may then 
take it that in the present case the distance was 7 days’ journey “ or 
so,” for this expression is almost always used by Hiuen Tsang, and, 
of course, in order to convey that his estimates have no pretension to 
anything like precision. But in some journeys the average of the 
“ day ” might be greatly exceeded—might even be doubled—as, for 
instance, in tracts of country where water was very scarce, and where 
on this account it might be necessary to travel very long distances 
without halting ; and yet, in stating the distance in li, mere habit or 
forgetfulness might cause the ordinary average to be taken as the 
basis of reckoning. Such is very likely to have been the case in 
regard to this particular journey, for whatever direction the pilgrim 
took he must needs have passed through a wide tract of nearly desert 
land. With respect to the real equivalent of Pi-to-slii-lo, I have no 
doubt whatever that PitXjJiila is a mistake. The Chinese syllables 
might equally represent such names as Bedaslr and Pltaslr, 56 and the 
termination sir or sar y js very common in place-names in Marwiir, 
and is not uncommon iriHhat portion of eastern Sindh situated 
between Umarkot and theCj|an of Kachchh, called Dhat, which has 

H:i This was the name of some district, and apparently also of its chief town, for 
the “capital ” is referred to but not named. 

54 Thus we find that a distance which Hiuen Tsang calls 300 li is called by his 
fellow-countryman and biographer Hwui-lih, “three days journey.” (Si-yu-ki II. 
265 , n.) 

These equivalents were suggested by Professor Beal himself when reading a 
paper at a meeting of the Royal Asiatic Society at which I was present, but in a letter 
subsequently written to me, he informed me that he was not disposed to adhere to 
them, entirely, I believe, on the ground that no place with a name resembling them 
was known in Sindh. I cannot help thinking this unfortunate, and that further 
.research might lead to the discovery that in his suggested restorations he had struck 
upon the truth, or, at all events/ had come near it.- 
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for ages belonged ethnically to Marwar, and was long politically 
connected with that province. It is here perhaps that we ought to 
look for whatever district our pilgrim meant by Pi-to-shi-lo, and I 
would suggest that the jfagar Parkar country, which contains some 
very ancient remains, might be what we are in search of; 56 or, again, 
the district about tJmarkot (anciently called Amarkot), or that 
immediately to the west of it, in the Mlrpur Khas Pargana, or a little 
south of it. This last portion of Eastern Sindh is certainly more 
likely to have contained a “ dense population,” as we are told 
Pi-to-shi-lo did, than any part of the Dhat country. 

Prom Pi-to-shi-lo Hiuen Tsang proceeded to ’O-fan-clfa, distant 
“ 300 li or so,” and in a north-easterly direction. The equivalent of 
this name is given as Awo/nda, but with a note of doubt attached to 
it. This, I believe, is quite unknown. It would seem to have been 
somewhere in the Khairpur territory. General Cunningham identifies 
the unnamed capital of ’O-fan-ch’a with the ancient city of 
Brahmanabad, but I think for very insufficient reasons. What is 
certain is that this district, like the other two previously mentioned, 
was a dependency of Sindh. Of each of the three it is said that 
it had “ no chief ruler,” but was subject to Sindh. That this was 
true of Kachchha some seventy years later than the pilgrim’s time 
we learn incidentally from the account of the Arab conquest of 
Sindh in the “ Tarlkh-i-Hind wa Sind.” Here we may take leave of 
the pilgrim. The probability is that for some reason or other— 
perhaps the unsettled state of the country lying nearer to the Indus 
in consequence of the recent extinction of an old dynasty, and the 
succession to the throne of an usurper and an upstart — facts which 
are on record—he kept on the outskirts of Sindh, and purposely 
avoided the large towns, such as Brahmanabad, in the neighbourhood 
of the river. That he was ever anywhere near the position of the 
present Haydarabad is extremely improbable. It is inconceivable 
that he should go out of his way merely to visit an insignificant 
outlying stronghold like Nw'U'ii, which we know then occupied the 

56 A few miles north-east of the town of Nagar Parkar is a place called Pita pur = 
“ town of Pita,” a name which suggests that there may very well have been a PItasIr in 
Dhfit in earlier times. There is a BGdasIr in Marwar, but of comparatively modern 
origin, and much too distant to allow of its being thought of in the present connec¬ 
tion. These names are mentioned merely to show that Professor Beal s abandoned 
restorations were at least quite in accordance with known place-nomenclature, while 
Pitashila is not. 
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site on which the fort of Haydarabad was built last century. It 
would have been interesting if we could have traced his route along 
the countries on the Indus with some degree of certainty, but his 
fancies, or his errors, in the matter of place-names have rendered that 
impossible. 

We now turn to slightly later, but much more detailed and 
satisfactory sources of information in the works of early Muhammedan 
writers. 

The curious, and, for many reasons, deeply interesting old local 
chronicle, known as the Tai'ikh-i-IIind ica Sind , and also as the 
Chock Nama, contains an account of the earliest Muhammedan 
enterprises in India in the aggressions by the Arabs on the Sindh 
frontiers in the latter part of the seventh century a.d., and their 
ultimate conquest of all the . territory between Multan and the 
mouths of the Indus in the beginning of the next century. It is a 
Persian version made, in the early part of the thirteenth century, by 
one Muhammed ‘Ali (a native of Kufa in ‘Iraq, who had emigrated 
from his country and settled in Uchh), of an Arabic original drawn 
up apparently soon after the conquest of Sindh by one who took part 
in that event. The earlier portion of the work treats of Sindh when 
it was ruled by Hindu princes long before the Muhammedan invasion, 
or even the rise of Islam, and takes us back to the latter half of the 
sixth century. This part of the chronicle is no doubt merely an 
embodiment of the local traditions current in the country about the 
time of the conquest. 67 These have received, as was inevitable, a 
colouring distinctly due to Muhammedan fancy, but there seems to 
be no reason to doubt that they contain on the whole a considerable 
amount of historical truth. The account of the relations between 
Sindh and Arabia in the early years of Islam, and the narrative of 
the invasion and conquest are told with much simplicity, the reverses 
and misfortunes of the Muhammedans being recorded no less than 
their triumphs. The style of the Persian translation is, as stated by 

57 Sindh was the refuge of various Arab rebels and outlaws for several years before 
the conquest. Among these was the family of the ‘llafiyy, one of whom held a high 
position at the court of the Sindhian prince Rae Dahir, and is frequently mentioned 
in the Chach Nama. From this we learn that after the conquest he was pardoned 
(he bad refused to fight against Muslims), and it is probable that from him the 
author of the Arabic original of that chronicle received most of the information 
relating to the period preceding the Arab invasion. 
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Sir H. Elliot, for the most part plain and unaffected, but the text, in 
the only two copies which I have seen, is in many places corrupt, with 
the result of producing much confusion, and rendering many passages 
absolutely unintelligible. The work is somewhat marred, too, by in¬ 
consistencies and contradictions, which seem to have been occasioned 
by various authorities not in agreement with one another having been 
drawn upon for some of the matter recorded. With all its defects, how¬ 
ever, the Chach Nama remains a work of great value as a translation 
of one of the earliest histories by an Arab writer, and as a record of the 
first conquest effected by Muhammedan arms in India. 58 Of this 
event so glorious for Islam only one other detailed account by an 
Arab historian is extant. This is found in the work entitled 
u Kitab Futulm'l JBuldcin ,” or Book of the Conquests of Countries, 
written by Ahmed, son of Yahya, surnamed El Biladhurl, in the 
second half of the ninth century of our era. A chapter of this work, 
headed “ Futuhu’s-Sind ” (Conquests of Sind), is devoted to a narrative 
of the various raids into Sindh led by the Arab chiefs who were in 
command on its western frontiers, of the final conquest of the 
country, and of the events which occurred there under the governors 

68 A complete and very appreciative account of the “ Chach Nama ” will be found 
in the first volume of Sir H. Elliot’s “ History of India,” preceding the translated 
extracts from the chronicle. In regard to these extracts it is to be regretted that 
there has been some want of judgment in their selection. Some might have been 
omitted with advantage, and there might have been a larger admission of portions of 
the narrative descriptive of the actual campaign. It was not a happy circumstance, 
too, that the gentleman selected to edit Elliot’s “ History,” however competent in 
other respects* had no personal knowledge of India, and was consequently unable to 
comment on or explain several matters demanding local knowledge for their satis¬ 
factory treatment. The suspicion entertained by many of the genuineness and 
authenticity of the Chach Nama, due to the fact of its containing some clearly 
legendary matter mixed up with what purports to be history, has caused the work 
to be neglected; but after an attentive study of it, and after translating a considerable 
portion of it, I am happy to find myself in agreement with so high an authority as 
Sir H. Elliott in believing it to be genuine, and to give in the main a trustworthy 
account of one of the most interesting events in the history of India—the first 
collision between the Semite and the Aryan in that country. The defects of the 
existing text are easily accounted for by the number of transcripts of which it is the 
latest result. The author’s manuscript must have been in the Kufic character, no 
other being then known to Arabs, and doubtless its contents had been copied and 
recopied in neo-Arabic when, 500 years later, Muhammed ‘Ali discovered the work 
at Bakhar in the possession of a descendant of the author. The correspondence 
purporting to have been carried on between Hajjaj, the celebrated Governor of‘Iraq, 
and bis young relative Muhammed Qasim, who commanded the Sindh Expedition, 
may be regarded as imaginary. To accept it as genuine would be to presuppose a 
despatch-writing and despatch-preserving Army Staff with which we can hardly 
Credit the military organisation of those times. 
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appointed by the Khalifas down nearly to the period when Biladhuri 
wrote. The Futuhu’s-Sind is closely in agreement with the 
Chach Nama in regard to the main current of the events recorded, 
but it enters far less into detail than the latter, and is in fact a 
simple and almost prosaic narrative strongly suggestive of truthful¬ 
ness. The exact accord frequently noticeable between the two 
authors naturally induces the impression of their having drawn from 
a common source, and in one or two instances they do cite the same 
authority ; but a careful study of both works will confirm the belief 
that they were composed independently, and that their many points 
of agreement may be regarded as evidence of the general trust¬ 
worthiness of the history which they relate. 

From the Chach Nama we learn that in the sixth century a.d. 
the port of the Delta was named Debal, the Arabic modification of the 
Indian word Dewal, a temple ; for the place, we are told, contained a 
temple which appears to have enjoyed some celebrity. The actual 
site of this port is now unknown, but we learn from the Arab geo¬ 
graphers of the tenth century that it was somewhere in the western 
Delta. Sir H. Elliot thinks it was at or near Karachi, and that the 
temple probably stood on the headland of Manora. 69 It is certain, 
however, that no temple would be built on a site so inconvenient in 
point of access as Manora, and at a distance of fully five miles from 
fresh water. And he is certainly in error when, endeavouring to find 
further support for his location of Debal, he says ( l.c .), “ Biladhuri 
speaks of the Bay of Debal,” which, if it were true, would be decisive 
of the question, since Karachi bay is the only bay that exists in 
that region. But it was not Biladhuri but his French translator, 

M. Reinaud, who spoke of a " bay.” The former used the expression 
(Khawru’l Daybal) that is, the Debal estuary or creek, 
and M. Reinaud translated it “ la bale de Daybal.” 60 Debal, then, 

69 “ History of India,” I. App. p. 376. In a footnote he remarks that “ the temple 
was contiguous to the town of Debal, not within it,” and he refers to Biladhuri ns 
his authority for this statement; but Biladhuri’s words are hi'l Daybal , that is strictly 
“ in Debal,” though they might have been used if the temple had been outside the 
town but close to it. The Chach Nama, however, is explicit, using the expression 
dar miyan-i-Debal, 11 in— in the midst of—Debal.” M. Reinaud’s version of the 
“Futuh” has, what is a correct equivalent in French , “A Daybal,” and Sir Henry’s 
translator, following this version instead of the Arabic original, rendered the ex¬ 
pression “at” in place of “in” Debal. 

60 It is curious that M. Reinaud made the same mistake in translating El Biruni’s 
woA (“Fragments,” p. 119), rendering^. “ bate,” though in this very place El 
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according to Biladhuri, was clearly on one of the Delta channels, but 
we have no further information from him which enables us to fix its 
position more precisely. The Arab geographers of the tenth century 
are also very vague in their descriptions of its situation. In the map 
of Sindh in the “ Ashkalu’l-Belad,” which appears to have been the 
work of Ibnu Hawqil (Elliot, I. 32), as well as in that by Istakhrl, 
Dewal is shown as lying to the west of the Indus (the main stream 
must be understood, no other being represented) and on the very 
shore of the sea. But no town could possibly exist in a situation where 
it would be exposed to destruction during the stormy seasons, and 
where such a necessary of life as fresh water would have to be brought 
from long distances; to say nothing of the impossibility of a port 
being established on the open Delta coast. All the known Delta 
ports have been well inland, at distances from the sea (by river) of 
sixteen to thirty miles or even more. The sole exception is the port 
of K?M, established since the British conquest, which is only ten or 
twelve miles from the sea, and has three times been destroyed by 
inundations during the south-west monsoon ; and Debal was no mere 
ordinary Delta port with few or no solid buildings, and consisting of 
a collection of huts intended for habitation only during the shipping 
season. It is evident that at the time of its capture by the Arabs it 
was a town of some size and respectably fortified. Its temple was 
large enough to afford a last refuge for many of the besieged, and 
from, its recesses the victors brought forth no fewer than 700 “ lovely 
damsels ” belonging to the sacred establishment. This is probably 
an exaggeration, but it is allowable to regard the story as evidence 
that the building wa 3 of large proportions and was maintained on a 
grand scale. 61 We are also told that when, under special orders from 
‘Iraq, the town was given over to military execution, the carnage 
lasted for three days—a proof that its population cannot have been 
inconsiderable. Biladhuri says that when the Muhammedan eora- 

Biruni distinctly describes it as an estuary —a place where, he says, sweet water runs 

W J 

into and mingles with the sea—while lie defines the (ghubb), not felicitously but 
intelligibly enough, as being “ like a bending or winding-in ” of the sea on the land 
—that is, a bay. The northern part of Karachi harbour might perhaps be called a 
“Khawr,” as there the Liari (a flood-channel, always dry except after heavy rain) 
runs into it, and, according to some maps, the sea at the entrance of the harbour is 
called “ Khur ‘Ali.” The word Khawr is sometimes used in Makran for a ** river. , ’ 

61 In Colonel Tod’s “ Rajasthan,” there is mention of Dewal as a Tirtha , or sacred 
bathing-place, to which.pilgrimages were made from-Rajpntana. 
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mander got possession of the place he garrisoned it with 4,000 men. 
There can be no doubt, then, that a town of this size and importance 
would be situated far enough inland to be beyond the reach of tidal 
waves and Hoods, and as far up the channel on which it lay as could 
be conveniently reached by foreign vessels trading to Sindh. It 
would also be in a position having easy communication by land with 
the interior, and would not therefore be in the network of channels 
far down in the Delta. Its most probable situation would be some¬ 
where on the right bank of the Bayhar channel whence the interior 
could be reached without crossing, at the most, more than one stream. 
Now among the sites of ruined towns in the Western Delta there is 
one on the right bank of the Baghar, at a spot twenty miles south¬ 
west of Thata, which seems to me to be very probably the remains of 
ancient Dewal, (See Map III.) Authentic history of these -ruins 
there is none, but according to local tradition they are the remains of 
a once flourishing port, the residence of a large trading community 
and of State officials. The present name of the site is Kakar Bukera , 
Bukera being the name of the township (locally called DzK) in which 
it lies, and being also an old tribal name. Now it is mentioned in 
the Chach Nama that on the occasion of a certain chiefs being ap¬ 
pointed governor of Dewal the “ Deh of Bakrl ” was assigned to him 
for liis maintenance. This name may very likely be a corruption, 
resulting from many copyings, of Bukera, the difference between the 
two when written in Persian being but trifling (]^ 5 o and ) ; and as 
it would be natural—especially in those unsettled times—that the 
land from which the governor was to draw his revenue should be 
immediately round the town, it seems to be no far-fetched inference 
that Bukera was the township assigned, and that the ruined site it 
contains is that of Dewal. 62 And this identification agrees very well 
witli such other evidence as we can glean in regard to the position of 
the old port. Ibnu Khurdadba says (Elliot, I. 15) that “ from Debal 
to the junction of the river Mihran (Indus) with the sea is two para- 


62 Very many townships, and their names, in Sindh—as indeed throughout India— 
are of extreme antiquity. Towns and villages succumb to the violence of man or to 
natural calamity, disappear and are known no more, but usually the township with 
its name endures through all vicissitudes. Hence it is much safer to seek for 
ancient name3 among those of present townships than among those of existing towns 
or villages. How old the Bukera township may be I cannot say, but I am informed 
that the Bukera tribe, or sub-tribe, have very long been settled here and in the 
neighbourhood. Another name for the ruined site is BZg Chugyo . 
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sangs,” and MasudT (Ibid, p., 24) that the month of the Mi hr an is 
u about 2 days’ journey from the town of Debal.” This apparent 
inconsistency may be explained by the supposition that the former 
writer wrote “ parasangs ” (farsanc/) when he meant “ days.’ Trom 
what has been stated above, it is evident that Debal could nob have 
been at so short a distance from the sea as 7-8 miles, and in any case 
Masudi, who had himself travelled in Sindh, would be the better 
authority on such a point. But when he says “ 2 days’ ’ journey 
we must understand a distance by river equal to 2 days’ journey 
(roughly 40 miles), as nobody would travel between the two points by 
land, crossing deep channels and creeks on the way. This distance 
just suits the Bukera identification, the ruins being 35 to 40 miles 
from the sea by the Baghar river. 63 Lastly, we have the distance 
between Debal and Nirun stated in the Chach Nama as 25 farsakhs. 
The site of Nlriin is very well known to be that of the present fort of 
Haydarabad, the ruins of the ancient stronghold having been in 
existence and surrounded by a burial ground till 1763, when Ghulam 
Shah Kalhora swept all away in founding the fortress of his new 
capital. The value of the “ farsakh ” is of course a matter of un¬ 
certainty. Sir H. Elliot considered that 2 \ miles might be taken as 
a minimum, and 3 miles as a maximum, equivalent of that vague 
standard. But looking to the authorities cited by himself (I. App. 
p. 400 n.) it would seem that a minimum of 3 miles would be a safer 
value to assume. The real fact is that though a definite value has at 
different times been assigned to the farsakh, in practical use its value 
has varied among different peoples according to the nature of the 
country they inhabited. In a mountainous country it would be less; 
in a plain country more. In Persia it is usually reckoned at about 
4 miles, and in the flat country of ‘Iraq-'Arab!, to which the author 
of the Chach Nama no doubt belonged, it would most likely be about 
the same. But the most usual method of reckoning distances in 
olden times was by the day’s journey—as vague and various a standard 
as the farsakh—but in a plain country, where no exceptional obstacles 
to progress were met with, commonly taken at about 20 miles. Ibnu 
Hawqil says (Elliot, I. 30, where, however, Tiz is clearly a mistake for 

6a The writers quoted speak of the mouth of the “ Mihran,” but they need not be 
held to refer to the main river, but only to that branch of it on which Debal was 
situated. At that time, according to the Ashkalu’l-Belad map, Debal was not on the 
main stream, though how far from it it is impossible to conjecture, the cartographer 
having had no notion of scale. 
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ISfirun) Niriiti was 4 days’ from Debal, meaning, of course, by the 
direct route ordinarily followed by travellers, and by that route 
Kakar Bukera is a little more than 80 miles from Haydarabad. By 
the route, however, which the Arab force took the distance, as we 
shall see hereafter, would be much more, and would certainly not be 
under but rather above 100 miles. The march occupied, we are told, 
6 days, that is slightly more than 16 miles a day, a very fair rate of 
progress for a force obliged to keep as near the river as possible and 
to regulate its daily advance by that of the convoy under its protec¬ 
tion. We thus have statements of distance by the different routes 
and by the different observers which go to support the proposed 
identification. 

Tor all these reasons then, I am led to think that Kakar Bukera is 
the site of ancient Dewal, and that all the evidence is against the 
identifications of the famous Delta port with Karachi, Labor! 
Bandar, or Thata, each of which has had its confident supporters.* 54 

,u Captain Burton was positive as to Thata, “ We are certain” (he says) “ that the 
modern Tatta occupies the ground of the ancient Dewal, as the Arabs and Persians 
know it by no other name—Shal-i-Dibali still being used to mean a shawl of Tatta 
manufactory” (Sindh, II. n. 2). That Thata was called Dewal by Arab traders is 
certain. Sir A. Burnes says (“Cabul,” p. 17): “When last I was in Bombay the 
native agent at Muscat in Arabia wrote as a matter of news that the Iman was about 
to attack Zanguebar and had sent to Dewal to hire soldiers; he had applied to 
Sinde for mercenaries.” Another illustration of the linking of the names of Thata 
and Dewal is found in a manuscript report of Mr. Crow, British commercial agent at 
Thata in the last year or two of last century. He speaks of “ the ruins of a city 
said to he ancient Thata, or Dewal Hindi, on the eastern (northern) bank of this 
creek (the Ghara : he refers to the ruins of Bhambhor) about 40 miles from its mouth. 
There is the ruin of another, it is said, still more ancient, Thata , or Dewal Hindi , in 
the heart of the Delta.” (This may refer to the Bukera site, but there are many old 
sites in the Delta.) The Portuguese, who became acquainted with the Delta country 
in the sixteenth century, called Lahori Bandar Diul, and Sindh Diulcinde, and at a later 
period the English did the same. Faria y Souza, in his work on Asia, speaks of 
“ the city Diul seated on the westernmost mouth of Indus.” (Stevens’ Translation, 
II. 514.)” The fact is that the fame of ancient Dewal, in consequence of its com¬ 
mercial importance, and also, perhaps, from the quasi-sacred character attaching to 
the place, caused its name to survive long after the port had been abandoned and its 
buildings had fallen to ruin. The foreign traders transferred its name to its 
successor as a Delta port, called by Sindhis “ Lahori,” and even to all the Western 
Delta, and its chief town, Thata, when that came into existence. But there is no 
evidence to show that by the natives of Sindh Thata was ever called Dewal, though 
it is true that one native writer has made the careless statement that “ Dewal is 
Thata.” The Thata people themselves do not hold that view, for a Seyyid of the 
place, who had given some attention to the question, told me that he had taken 
much trouble to discover where Dewal had been situated, and had never been able to 
solve the difficulty. 
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Sir Henry Elliot would at once have abandoned the Karachi identifi¬ 
cation if he had been aware that that place is, by the shortest route, 
no miles from the actual site of Niriim, while he held that the 
equivalent of 25 farsakhs could not at the utmost be more than 75 
miles. As to Lahorl Bandar it need only be said that its situation 
among a number of tidal channels, isolating it from the country 
inland, would render it most unsuitable for a substantially con¬ 
structed town. Its river distance, too, from the sea is only sixteen 
miles; while, according to MasudI, Debal was at least twice that 
distance from the sea. And if Lahorl Bandar is Dewal, how are we 
to explain the fact of the disappearance of its former celebrated name 
and its replacement by one utterly insignificant in comparison ? The 
Thata site is still more out of the question. It is surprising that its 
distance from the sea, and the difficulty of navigation by keeled 
ships of such a river as the Indus have been overlooked by those 
who are “certain” that it was once a famous port for sea-going 
vessels! It is at the very least twice too far inland to have ever 
served such a purpose. 

Dewal, besides being a commercial port, was also a settlement of 
pirates, belonging to a tribe who were called Nagamara. 66 It was 
the capture and the plundering by these sea-rovers of certain 
subjects of the Khalifa, and the refusal of redress by Prince Daliir, 
then on the throne at Alor, that led to the Arab invasion ofJftndh; 
or perhaps it would be more in accordance with truth to say that it 
precipitated that event. Tor many years previous to the affair of the 
pirates the Arab commanders on the eastern frontier of Mekran had 
been engaged in entirely unprovoked and wanton raids into western 
Sindh from Qayqanan (the modern Gandava) down to Sewan; and on 
any fair consideration of matters in dispute between the two powers 
Prince Dabir had far more cause of complaint than the Khalifa. The 
real fact was that the fertile Indus Valley, and the wealth to be 
gained there by a victorious army, offered an irresistible temptation 
to the needy Arabs, and invasion could be only a question of time 
and opportunity. The first attempts at reprisal for the piratical 
outrage issued in disaster. Two successive attacks on Dewal were 
completely defeated, with the loss of the commander of each expedi- 

65 Sir H. Elliot calls them Tangamara, saying at the same time that there is a 
difficulty about his first letter. I think the name in the text is the -correct one, 
though I am not sure-that I have not heard them called in Sindh Mgamara . 



tion. The shame of these reverses at the hands of infidels 
and grief at the death of Budhayl, a favourite who led the 
second expedition, preyed upon the mind of Hajjaj, the Governor 
of ‘Iraq, who held the chief control of the Khalifa’s eastern depen¬ 
dencies ; and when after a long delay a considerable force was 
sent to conquer Sindh, he gave the commander orders not to 
spare the people of Dewal. The three days’ slaughter carried 
out in too faithful compliance with this injunction, the destruction 
of the temple which had given name to the place, and the 
exhaustive pillaging which was added to the other horrors of the 
capture, must have left Dewal a mere wreck. Yet it survived, and 
in time apparently recovered a considerable degree of prosperity. 
The capture by the Arabs occurred most probably in 710 a.d. (the 
exact date is uncertain). Some time in the last quarter of the twelfth 
century, nearly 500 years later, Sultan Jalalu’d-Dln KhwarasrnI 
invaded Sindh, passed into the Delta country, took Dewal and the 
surrounding territory, and “acquired much wealth.” 6 * 5 A large 
proportion of this “ wealth ” must have been the result of plundering 
Dewal, as outside of the few towns or larger villages which it contained, 
the Delta country could have offered little to excite the greed of 
the raider. Again, in the year 1223 a.d. the same prince, Hying 
before the victorious Chingiz Khan, took refuge in the Delta, and for 
a time rested in Dewal. 67 This is one of the latest, if not quite the 
latest, notices of Dewal as still existing and inhabited. 68 Rather 
more than a century later, in 1333 or 1334, when Ibnu Batuta was in 
the Delta, Dewal was no more: at least no mention of it occurs in 
the travellei’’s narrative, and its place as a port had . been taken by 
Ldharl (Laharl Bandar) twenty miles farther down the Baghar 
Channel. The probability is that Dewal was abandoned in con- 

m See the “Tabakat-i-Nasiri ” in Major Raverty’s translation, vol. i. p. 452. 
Among works dealing with any considerable portion of eastern history, this of Major 
Raverty’s is quite monumental in respect of its painstaking accuracy and its instruc¬ 
tive and exhaustive comment. He justly describes the work, <* text and notes 
together,” as a “very thesaurus of most varied and often recondite historical 
material for the period of which it treats.” What a pity that its value should be 
grievously impaired by the want of an index 1 

67 Ibid. n. pp. 294-5. 

68 It is possible that the Dewal of Jalalu’d-D'm’s day was not the original Dewal, 
but some other town to which the famous name had been transferred. It is curious 
that El Biruni, writing in the first half of the eleventh century, does not name Dewal, 
but speaks of Loharani as apparently the Delta port of that time. 
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sequence of the Baghar’s increasing shoaling preventing the access of 
sea-going vessels to the port. 60 

Dewal having been captured and secured as a base for further 
operations, the invading force moved northward into the interior, 
Nlrun being the next point aimed at. The siege-train, consisting of 
catapults, some of which were of large size, was sent up country in 
boats by a branch of the Indus called Sind Sdgar . This Sanscrit 
name, of which Sind Darya, or “ Sind Sea,” is the modern Persianized 
equivalent, is mentioned by El Birum in connection with the Indus. 
Speaking of the course of that river in Sindh he describes it as 
dividing at Man-dura, and then “ flowing into the ocean at two places 
near the city LoharanI, and more eastward in the province of 
Kachchha at a place called Smdhu-Sdgara, i.e. the Sindh Sea.” On 
the other hand Reshidu’d-Dln, whose work the Jaml’ut-Tawarlkh, 
completed in 1310 a.d., “is really and confessedly” a Persian 
version of El Biriini’s “India” (Elliot, I. 42), gives El Biruni’s 
description in this form: “ At this place (Mansfira) the river divides 
into two streams; one empties itself into the sea in the neighbourhood 
of the city of Luhariinl, and the other branches off to the east to the 
borders of Kacli, and is known by the name of Sind-Sagar, i.e . “ Sea of 
Sind ” (Ibid. p. 49). The name would certainly be more appropriate 
to a river, and one of considerable size, than to a “ place ” ; and when 
we find in the Chach Nama that in the eighth century there was a 
branch of the Indus actually so called, it is permissible to suspect 
some corruption in the existing texts of Birum, and to conjecture that 
the one used by Eeshldu’d-Dln contained the correct reading. But if 
the Sindhu-Sagara was an eastward flowing branch, reaching the sea 
by the borders of Kachchha, that is, through the Kori Greek, the 
reported proceeding of the Arab commander in sending his siege-train 
by such a circuitous route, and one that would carry it in an 

80 Of the period of the foundation of DGwal nothing is known. The place seems 
to have been in existence as early as the commencement of the Rae dynasty, which 
Elliot puts about 495 a.d. (*' History ’’ I. 407 and 138). It was known to Chinese 
navigators in the seventh century. The late Sir H. Yule in “ Cathay and the Way 
Thither '’ (I. lxxviii.), says : “Chinese annals of the Thang dynasty, of the seventh 
and eighth centuries, describe the course followed by their junks in voyaging to the 
Euphrates from Kwangcheu (Canton).” After describing the course as rounding 
Ceylon and following the coast northward till they reached Tiyu (or Diu), he pro¬ 
ceeds : “ Ten days’ further voyage carried them past five small kingdoms to another 
Tiyu, near the great Milan or Sintu.” This, of course, was Dewal on the Mihran or 
Indus. 
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unexplored and hostile country, far from the possibility of protection 
by the rest of the army, eventually landing it (if, by a miracle, it 
escaped capture or destruction) at a great distance from Nirun, 
becomes totally inexplicable and incredible. And not less inex¬ 
plicable is the presumption involved that no other Delta stream 
besides this farthest eastern one was then navigable for any distance 
by boats. The only possible solution of the difficulty seems to lie in 
the supposition that there were tvjo Sindh-Sagaras, and in favour of 
such a supposition there is some ground more solid than a plausible 
conjecture, Arrian tells us that both the main Delta branches in 
Alexander’s time were “large rivers and both preserved the name 
Indies down to the sea,” If this is correct, then the indigenous name 
of each was certainly Sind/m, and the old Sanscrit name, preserved 
by El BirunI, of Sindhu-Sagara would equally apply to both, since it is 
impossible to believe that a name implying great breadth and volume 
would attach more to the eastern than to the western branch, which 
latter indeed had perhaps the greater claim to it (see above, p. 29, n. 44). 
Now we have seen (above, pp. 9, 10) that there is strong evidence to 
support the belief that the present Gharo is part of the channel - 
the great western branch — by which Alexander, and after him 
Nearchus, sailed down to the sea, and it is beyond question the 
channel which Ptolemy calls Sagapa. That Sagapa may very likely 
be a corruption of Sagara will be accepted without argument by the 
most critical, and there can be no difficulty in believing that the 
correct and complete name was Sindhu-Sagara. 70 And some further 
and curious support of the theory that the present Gharo is the 
remnant of the western Sindhu-Sagara is found in a statement 
occuring incidentally in the Chach Nama. There it is said that the 
Arab commander t( ordered the catapults to be embarked on boats 
and forwarded towards the fort of Nlrtln. They brought the boats 
into the river called Sind Sagar.” 71 This statement makes it 

70 It will, perhaps, be asked why, if Siigara was the real name of the eastern 
branch ‘ down to the sea,' does Ptolemy call the mouth of that branch Lonibare and 
not Sagara? The explanation probably is that the eastern Sindhu-Sagara was 
considered to end either where it reached the Ran of Kachchha, or at its junction 
with tbe Loni, -which was most likely a few miles north-east of Lakhpat. From this 
point the channel down to the sea may have been called the Loni Estuary (Lonibare). 
During his hurried voyage to the sea by the eastern channel Alexander may not have 
learnt this fact, or it may have escaped his historians. 

71 ‘ r Kishti dar ab kih anra Sind Sagar goyand mi burdand.” This is incorrectly 

rendered in Elliot’s 11 History ” (L 157'' “ The boats went up the stream which they 

call Bind Sagar." 
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clear that Dewal was not on the Sindhu-Sagara, for if it had 
been so situated the boats would have been in that stream 
already. 72 Now in seeking for the site of Dewal it is evident, 
as I trust I have proved, that our field of choice is limited to the 
lands on the Gharo and Baghar. On the bank of one or other of these 
two channels the town must have stood, and it seems certain that 
the one on which it did not stand was the Sindhu-Sagara, because no 
other Delta channel would have been equally convenient for a flotilla 
proceeding to. the neighbourhood of Nlriin, and probably by no other 
channel could it have gone into the interior under effective protection 
from the army proceeding by land. Thus if it be conceded that 
Dewal was on the Baghar, it becomes an almost unavoidable conclu¬ 
sion that the Gharo channel is the remnant of the ancient Sindhu- 
Sagara. 73 

But assuming this conclusion to be established, there remains the 
interesting question whether the channel of the Sindhu-Sagara was 
still complete at the time of the Arab invasion, and, though not a per¬ 
manent stream, yet in activity during the floo‘d-season ; or whether its 
continuity had already been broken by the turning of the stream into 
a southerly course as described in the first section (pp. 6. 7). Here 
we have no positive evidence to guide us. In support of the view 
that the channel was then not continuous, or at least contained little 

72 The siege-train had been brought from ‘Iraq to Dewal by sea, but for the navi¬ 
gation of the Indus higher up than Dewal the sea-going vessels would have been 
totally unsuited: these must have been left at Dewal and ordinary river-craft 
employed in the further operations. 

73 Against this conclusion it may be urged that Ptolemy’s names for the river 
mouths cannot be quoted in decisive support of it. For if it is most prolwblc that 
Sagapa ought to be corrected to Sagara, it is absolutely certain that Sinthon (the 
name of the second mouth from the west) is the Greek form of Sindhu,* and this 
may be held fairly to raise the presumption that the Sinthon, and not the Sagapa, 
was the mouth of the Sindhu-Sagara which would thus be identical with the Baghar 
and its prolongations. If this were accepted it would follow, on the reasoning in 
the text, that Dewal was on the Gharo, and, as an equally necessary conclusion, that 
that channel was in full activity and navigable for several miles by sea-going vessels 
in the beginning of the eighth century; that in short nothing had changed during 
the 1000 years which had elapsed since Alexander’s expedition, the “westing” of 
the river farther inland having been suspended for ten centuries. Rather than accept 
such conclusions, it seems to me preferable to suppose that when the second mouth 
became the principal embouchure the name Sindhu was transferred to it while the 
remaining portion of the name was retained for the old mouth. 

* If ther$ were a doubt on this point it would be removed by the fact that in 
another section of his Geography (Lib. vii. I. § 28) Ptolemy calls this same mouth 
Indos . 
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or no water, it may be said that there is no mention in the histories 
of the invaders having crossed any Delta channel on their way to 
Dewal. But the narrative might have been equally silent on the 
subject though there had been a stream to cross, since, if such was the 
case, the crossing was not opposed. For the historians the real start¬ 
ing point of the campaign was the siege of Dewal, and though there 
is a casual reference to the “ capture of Armail” (near Las Bela), 
nothing of any interest is recorded during the long march from 
Slnraz, where the army assembled, to the great town in the Indus 
Delta. On the other hand, if the old Sindhu-Sagara was then still 
flowing and unfordable the Sindhians would hardly have neglected 
the precaution of removing all boats from the stream, and would pro¬ 
bably have offered some armed opposition to the passage. In this 
case there would have been some delay which, especially when con¬ 
nected with the first collision, however slight, with the Sindhians, 
would certainly have been noticed. To this consideration must be 
added the improbability of a town*of the size and substantial 
character of Dewal being built in a position where it would be 
separated from the mainland by a stream such as the Sindhu-Sagara 
must have been when in full activity. If that stream was flowing 
and nagivable when Dewal was founded, it is difficult to see why a 
site was not chosen on its bank rather than on that of the Baghar, 
where stone for the more solid buildings would have to be carried 
ten miles farther than would be necessary if the place were founded 
on the Sindhu-Sagara. On the whole then, the weight of probability 
seems to be against the supposition that the old channel of the 
Sindhu-Sagara was still continuous in the eighth century; and if it 
was not so we must take that name, as used in the Chach Naina, to 
apply to the present Kalrl, a little north of Thata, and to a 
considerable stretch of the river beyond it—as far northward probably 
as the twenty-fifth parallel—in fact to about the latitude of the great 
bifurcation of Alexanders time. And the channel through which 
the boats were “ brought into the Sindhu-Sagara ” must have been 
that now known as the Khdnah —the later course of the Sindhu- 
Sagara when it changed from westward to southward—which joined 
the Baghar close to my site of Dewal. 

The existence of a western as well as an eastern Sindhu-Sagara 
being now established, the arrangements for the conveyance of the 
siege-train become intelligible. The flotilla went up the western 
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Sindhu-Sagara under the protection of the army which marched along 
the right bank. 74 The course of the Indus, it will be borne in mind, 
was then, as for centuries afterwards, very far to the east of the 
present one, and after the Sindhu-Sagara had been reached the 
direction of the march would be for some distance due east and then 
north till some point probably south-east of Nirun was gained when, 
after disembarking the siege-train, the army would march on that fort. 
The total length of this somewhat circuitous route from Dewal to 
Nirun would be at least one hundred miles, or, as stated in the Chach 
Nama, twenty-five V farsaklis,” a fact which suffices to show that 
the site of Dewal cannot have been much, if at all, to the west of the 
point I assign to it; for instance, not at or near Labor! Bandar (as 
General Cunningham thinks it was) from which place the march 
would have been at least 120 miles. 

Nirun stood, as already stated, on the ground now occupied by 
Haydarabad fort. “ Here” (says the Chach Naina) “ there is a grassy 
tract called Balahar in the district of Barm (or Bam), and as yet 
the water of the river Miliran had not come there, and the army 
suffered severely from thirst.” Balahar and Barul are names that, 
so far as I know, have long since vanished from the locality, and are 
not to be recognised in any of those now existing. The reference to the 
water of the Mihrau can only be understood as indicating that a 
canal or canals brought water from the Indus to the country around 
Nirun during the time of the inundation (May to September), but 
were dry during the rest of the year. The Indus, if it then flowed 
in the old abandoned channel still to be seen to the east of IJaydara- 
bad, was some sixteen miles distant from Nirun, and may have been 
much farther. Nirun was evidently a place of little importance and 
no particular strength. Though its gates were at first closed against 
the Arabs, it was soon surrendered without any fighting. Such value 
as it possessed seems to have consisted in its situation on the main road 
from the capital Alor, by the ancient city of Brahmanabad, and after¬ 
wards by Mansura, to the port of Dewal. IdrlsI, who compiled his 
Geography in the twelfth century, says: "Nirun is half way between 

74 If the old channel was then still in activity the army must have re-crossed it 
soon after leaving Dewal, but of this there is no mention. The Sindhian Prince and 
the bulk of his forces remained in the country east of the Indus throughout the 
campaign ; and as it was the Arab commander’s object to secure his rear by gaining 
possession of Nirun and Siwastan before striking the decisive blow at the main 
Sindhian army, it was for the present essential to keep to the right bank of the Indus. 
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Debal and Mansura, and people going from one town to the other 
here cross the river ” (Elliot, L 78)—a remark which, being unex¬ 
plained in Elliot’s History, would lead its readers to suppose that the 
Indus ran close to Nirun. IdrlsI, however, was simply copying Ibnu 
Hawqil, but going wrong in names. The latter says correctly: 
“ Manjabarl is to the west of the Mihran, and there any one who 
proceeds from Debal to Mansura will have to pass the river, the latter 
place being opposite to Manjabarl ” (Elliot, I. 37). Another remark 
of IdrlsI, and similarly misleading, is left without comment by 
Elliot’s editor. He says, describing the course of the Indus below 
Mansura: “ The Mihran passes on to Nirun ” (Ibid. p. 78), when, in 
fact, it was never, down to the middle of the eighteenth century, 
within 15 or 16 miles of the site of Nirun. The PhuUll , an inunda¬ 
tion channel, now running under the eastern flank of the ridge on which 
Haydarabad fort stands, is not, contrary to General Cunningham (“ An. 
Geog. of India,” p. 279), to be thought ofasexistiug in the eighth cen¬ 
tury, because it has its head in the present course of the Indus, some 
12 miles north of Haydarabad, and that course, as already men¬ 
tioned, was taken by the river so late as last century. For the 
statement by General Cunningham, that there was a lake near Nlriin 
« of sufficient size to receive the fleet of Muhammed Kasim ” (Ibid. p. 
280), there is no authority in the Chach Nam a, which speaks only of 
a pool of water (abglr) in the vicinity of the fort. If there was a 
lake there, the account of the army’s suffering severely from thirst 
until rain fell and filled, as we are told, “ all the pools and reservoirs 
in the lands around the town,” must evidently be a mere fiction. 


The Campaign of Siwastan. 

Though the Siwastan campaign lies, properly speaking, outside 
the scope of this memoir, some notice of it seems desirable, with a 
view both to obtain a further idea of the course of the Indus at that 
time, and also to complete the account of the military operations 
in the country west of the river as detailed in the Chach Nama. 

After gaining possession of Nirun the army proceeded against 
Siwastan (Sewan), and “ advanced by stages till it reached a place 
called Moj, distant 30 farsakhs from Nlriin.” Thus some place 
(Moj cannot be identified) which, as the narrative implies, was 
not so far, as Siwastan is said to be about 120 miles from Nlriin, 
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while we know that the entire distance between Haydarabad and 
Sewan is little more than 80 miles. This excessive discrepancy 
between positive fact and the statement of the Chack Nama, while it 
seems to discredit that chronicle, is perhaps in reality a striking proof 
of its general trustworthiness. The explanation I take to be that the 
army marched by the hill route, though not a hint is given of this 
having been the case, unless such is to be found in the fact that the 
Arab commander took with him the native governor of Nlrun as 
guide, which would hardly have been necessary for so simple a march 
as the direct one from Nlrun to Slwastan. The distance by the hill- 
route is i io miles, and to Moj, which seems to have been close to 
Slwastan, would be something less. It may be assumed that by 30 
,fursakhs we are to understand 7 or 8 marches. The reason of this 
indirect and much longer route having been selected is apparent 
enough on strategical grounds. The effective fighting forces of Sindh 
were gathered in and about Erahmanabad ; that is to say, at the apex 
of a triangle of which the line Nlriin-Siwastan was the base. Had 
the Arab commander marched along this line both his right flank 
and rear would have been exposed to attack by the Sindhian prince, 
who still commanded all the resources of the country and could have 
crossed the river at any point he pleased ; while in front of the Arabs, 
and at no great distance, were the as yet intact forces of western 
Sindh. These last, indeed, were soon to prove themselves anything 
but formidable, but in recent years, as we learn from the Chach Nama, 
they had inflicted a crushing defeat on an Arab raiding force which 
had entered Sindh by one of the north-western passes, and they could 
not be left out of account as a factor of no importance in such a com¬ 
bination as was quite feasible if the Sindhian Prince chose to give it 
effect. On the other hand, the hill-route would not only place double 
the distance between the Arabs and the Eastern Sindhians, but would 
also guarantee to the former complete protection to their flanks by 
hill-ranges, and, Nlrun being held, immunity from attack on their 
rear. The hill country would present no difficulties to the light 
marching Arab force, and as it never can have supported more than a 
very scanty population, no opposition would be met with from the 
hill-people. 76 

. 75 At certain times of the year there would be difficulty about water for a force 
consisting of some thousands, but, as we shall presently see, the march took place at 
a time of the year when rain may have fallen and water may have been abundant in 
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On reaching Slwastan, the Arab commander, says the narrative, 
“encamped before the Registan gate, because there was no other 
position suitable for conducting warlike operations, and the floods of 
the rainy season (varshakala) were at their height and were flowing 
through the stream Sindhu Aral on the northern side of the for¬ 
tress.'’ 76 Slwastan is described in the Chach Nama as situated “to 
the west of the Mihran,” but it is not said that tlxe place was on, or 
near, the river. The Indus, indeed, is never once mentioned during 
the Slwastan campaign, and it is probable that at this time it was 
flowing perhaps ten miles, perhaps twenty-five miles, to the east of 
its present course near Sewan, for at both those distances abandoned 
and very ancient river channels are to be seen. In this case the 
Aral must have had a course of several miles to the south-east of 
Sewan, all trace of which has since been obliterated by the westward 
movement of the Indus. The antiquity of the Aral is thus estab¬ 
lished, and with it that of the western Nara also, the Aral being, in 
fact, the Nara after the reappearance of the latter from the Manchur 
lake. The western Nara, indeed, must be one of the most ancient 
branch streams of the Indus, for Sewan must have been for ages 
dependent on it for its water-supply. And Sewan is not only the 
oldest of inhabited towns in Sindh, but is probably older 'than—or at 
least as old as—any of those whose sites are now only faintly traced 
in mounds of brick-dust and broken pottery, and whose names have 
perished. Of the places in Sindh mentioned by Alexander’s 
historians, the only one that can be identified with the remotest 
degree of approximation to probability is Sewan, which is almost 
certainly the Sindomana (perhaps for Saindhavdn) of the Greeks. 
This long endurance it owes to its position originally far to the west 

the Kohistan. In the cold season of 1840-41 a wing of a British Dragoon Regiment 
marched by this route from Sewan to Karachi. 

7,1 The text is here in some confusion, especially in regard to the name of the 
stream. Sir H. Elliot’s copy read: “Jui Sindh wa rawal,” and the Tndia Office 
Library copy (a far better one) “jui Sind dar awal.” There can be no doubt, 
however, as to the stream that is intended. It is the Aral which flows round Sewan 
on the north and east, and has been turned into and Most pro¬ 
bably the name was Sindhu-Aral (jjj^Jwhich may have at first been written . 

The RCgistan is a sandy tract extending southward from Sewan to the so-called 
Laid range. The “ floods of the rainy season ” may mean simply the usual inunda¬ 
tion floods, the expression not necessarily implying that rain had fallen. The time, 
however, was almost certainly July or August when there is usually a few days’ rain 
in Sindh. 
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of the Indus, and beyond the range of that destructive river's 
encroachment; and in modern times, when at length the Indus 
touched its very walls, to its foundation on the low rocky 
ridge underlying the sandy tract between the Aral and the Laki 
Hills; to which must be added the long constancy of the western 
ISTara. 77 

The resistance of Siwastan, paralysed by internal dissensions and 
disaffection, lasted little more than a week. The governor then 
“ crossed the stream (the Aral) near the northern gate by night and 
fled to Budhiya.” The district so named is frequently mentioned in 
the Chacli Nama, and by the Arab geographers. It lay to the west 
of the Indus, and its southern limit seems to have been about forty 
miles north of jlewan, since it is said to have been five days from 
Mansura. 78 The Chacli Kama, describing the territorial subdivisions 
of Sindh in the time of Rae Siharas (about the middle of the sixth 
century a.d.) says that one of these included “ the town of Siwas¬ 
tan (and most probably some territory around it) together with 
Budhiya, Jangdl n and the hill-country of Dunjhan as far as the 
borders of Makran ” Again in the seventh century, when the 
Brahman Chach was on the throne, that prince is said to have 
crossed to the west bank of the Indus in Upper Sindh into Budhiya 
and, after taking its chief town, KaMrCLj, he proceeded to Siwastan, 
where the governor, like him of Kakaraj, had declared himself in¬ 
dependent, and had to be reduced to obedience. It is thus plain that 
Budhiya was the name of a district conterminous with that of 
Siwastan on the north. From the narrative of the further course of 

77 In the maps (so-called) of Istakhri and Ibnu Hawqil, which are not to be re¬ 
garded as quite independent productions, Siwastan (or Sadusan) appears actually on 
the bank of the Indus, and in his text Ibnu Hawqil uses language indicating that 
such was the case. These geographers describe the country as it was about 250 years 
after the Arab conquest, when the river had no doubt “ wested ” a great deal. If 
they are right, then the Indus at the time of the Arab conquest cannot have been 
nlore than 8 to 10 miles east of Sewan. 

78 It would thus nearly coincide with the southern boundary of the Kakar Pargana, 
and of the Shikfirpur Division west of the Indus, though there is some reason for 
thinking a part of it may have extended farther south and touched the Manchur lake. 
Ibnu Hawqil calls the distance from Mansura 15 days, but thus is clearly an error, as 
it would place Buddhiya quite outside modern Sindh and in the Deriijat, while it is 
evident from the Chach Nama, and from Istakhri, that it was not very far from 
Sewan. The Arab geographers call it Buda, 

7B This may perhaps be identified with Jhangar, a very ancient township, 13 miles 
west of Sewan and close to the northern border of the hill country. 
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the Slwastan campaign, it may perhaps he gathered that Budhiya 
included the lands lying between the western Nara and the mountain 
ranges west of Sewan. It is stated that when Bachra, the governor 
of Si was tan, escaped from that fortress, he fled to the governor of 
Budhiya, whose “stronghold was JSisavi on the shore of a “Kumbha 
This last word may mean a “ lake ” such as the Manchur, or a piece of 
water that would properly be called a u pond.” It is mentioned again 
in connection with another place which it is perhajis possible to 
identify. When the Arab commander had made himself master of 
the fortress of Slwastan he marched in pursuit of Bachra, and 
lt encamped at a place called Nidlian on the shore of a (or the) 
Kumbh.” In Sir H. Elliot’s copy of the Chach Naina this place 
appears as Nilhan. In the Arabic character the difference between 
the two names as written is very slight, and the transposition of a 
dot would convert the initial nun in each into ba, when we should 
have Bidhan and Bilhan, and it is at once seen how easily copyists 
may have written either instead of Bilhan. This last name belongs 
to a village and township on the Manchur lake, seven miles west of 
Sewan. Most of the township-names round the Manchur lake are 
probably very ancient, but one at all events, being Muhammedan, 
cannot have been in existence at this time. This is Shah-IIasan, 
belonging to a township at the western end of the lake beyond the 
Nara river, which must have supplanted some earlier Hindu name, 
and I would suggest that the latter may have been Bisani. That in 
the course of many centuries, and under predominant Muhammedan 
influences, such a name has lapsed frorp> all memory and tradition, is 
only what might be'expected. At all events the suggested identifi¬ 
cations of Nilhan, or Nidhan, and Slsam lit in well with all the cir¬ 
cumstances of the Slwastan campaign as these are to be gathered 
from the Chach Naina, and I am unable to point to any others of 
which as much can be said. A stronghold of the Budhiya district 
being near at hand, and the late governor of Slwastan, 80 as well as the 
governor of Budhiya, being there, its capture would naturally 
suggest itself to the Arab commander as essential to the security 
of Slwastan and the territory belonging to it. In advancing 
on Slsam he would halt at Bilhan, about half-way from Slwastan 
to the fortress at the west end of the Manchur lake, and in a 


M A person of importance, being a cousin of Dahir, prince of Sindh. 
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second march lie would cross the western Nara and reach his 
point. 81 On the supposition that Nidhan and Slsam have here been 
correctly identified, it follows that the Nara for rued the boundary 
between Slwastan and Budhiya on the west. 

While the Arabs were encamped at Nidhan the Jats of Slsam 
projected a night attack on them. This failed in consequence of 
the Jats neglecting to keep together, and to their going astray in 
the darkness. Hereupon the Chief of Budhiya made his submission 
though his people continued to resist till, after two days* fighting, 
Slsam was taken. On this occasion Bachra and several other chiefs 
“lost their lives (says the narrative) through their opposition, and 
the remainder fled to the more northern part of Budhiya. Some 
went to the fort of Bhatlor between Saloj and Qandhabll, 82 and thence 
sent a request for a letter of protection because they were at enmity 
with Dahir on account of his having killed some of their 
number. For this reason they abandoned allegiance to him, and 
sending messengers (to M. Qasirn) to mediate, they imposed on 
themselves a tribute of 1000 silver dirams, and also sent hostages 
to Slwastan.’' With the capture of Slsam the short and successful 
campaign of Slwastan came to an end. At this place the Arab com¬ 
mander received a letter from Hajjaj, the governor of ‘Iraq, directing 
him to return to Nlrun and make preparations for crossing the 
Mihran, which he at once did, but by what route is not said. 

The Slwastan campaign is interesting, if for nothing else yet for 
the fact that we now begin to perceive, what comes out still more 
plainly in the next and most important scenes of the invasion, that 
the Arabs were not wholly dependent for their success on the ability 

81 At the present day it would be impossible to move troops in this part of the 
country in July or August, when, as has been shown, the Siwastan campaign took 
place, owing to the swelling of the lake and the overflowing of the Nara during the 
inundation; but in the eighth century, the Indus beiDg much farther to the east 
throughout Sindh than it is now, the western districts were no doubt much drier 
than at present when the floods from the river sometimes put the whole of ancient 
Slwastan and Budhiya under water. 

83 I am unable to suggest any identification of Bhatlor, or Saloj. Qandhabil 
(probably the now ruined Gandava) was the chief town of Qayqdn&n, a district which 
included the modern Kachhl and perhaps the country east of it as far as the Indus. 
Budhiya seems to have extended on the north up to Qayqanan. This last district is 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsang, who calls it Ki-ka-na, and says it was reported to be 
celebrated for its horses, which indeed has been a fact in all ages. The Khalifas 
themselves, with the fine Arabian breeds at their disposal, were glad to replenish 
their stables from Qayqanan. 
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of their young kader 88 and their own valour. It was their fortune 
to undertake tfurfeonquest of Sindh at a time when the struggle 
between Buddhism and Brahmanism was still in progress, when a 
weak prince was on the throne, and disaffection and treason were 
rife. We find frequent mention of Samanls in the Ckach Nama. 
This was the form which the Arabs gave to the appellative Shramana, 
by which the class of Buddhist ascetics was known, but they appear 
to have applied it to Buddhists holding positions of authority as well 
as to those who were actually monks or devotees. The governor of 
Nlrun was a SamanI, and he showed alacrity in surrendering to the 
Arabs. At Moj, 84 where M. Qasirn halted before beginning the 
siege of Siwastan, the leading man was a SamanI. He received the 
Arabs with cordiality, and with his brother Samanls exhorted the 
governor of Siwastan to make his submission. “ We are Nasiks ” 
(they wrote to him); “ our religion is one of peace and our profession 
is averse from violence. You dwell in a lofty citadel, but we have to 
fear loss of life and property from the Arabs.” When the governor 
resolved to fight they remonstrated, saying: “ You cannot contend 
with the Arab force : life and property must not be brought to 
destruction through your obstinacy.” And when this proved unavail¬ 
ing they resorted to open treason, writing to Muhammed Qasirn : “ The 
population which consists of cultivators, artisans, traders, and the lowest 
sort are ill-disposed to Baclira, and are not bound to him. He has 
no forces to oppose to you, and cannot give you battle.” Thus 
encouraged, the Arab leader prosecuted the siege with vigour and 
soon gained possession of Siwastan. The governor of Budhlya was 
a SamanI. He did his utmost to dissuade his people from resistance, 
and, failing in his unpatriotic object, went over to M. Qasirn and 
actually aided him in plundering the country, capturing Slsam, and 
slaying or dispersing the chiefs of Budhlya. Among these chiefs 
themselves there was dissatisfaction owing to an act of severity on 
the part of Prince Dahir, and though they did make one stand for 
their country that effort sufficed to exhaust their courage and loyalty, 
and they followed the general example of their order in speedily 
submitting to the invader. 

83 He was only 17 years of age when appointed by his uncle Hajjaj to the command 
of the Sindh Expedition, and he cannot have been more than 21 or 22 when he was 
toTtured and executed, in pursuance of a blood-feud, by Hajjaj’s successor in ‘Iraq. 

84 Moj may have been a kind of suburb of Siwastan where there was a Buddhist 
settlement or a monastery. 
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In recording all this, the chronicler fails not to give the story that 
dash of colouring which is essential if Muslim taste is to be satisfied. 
The advent of Islam is found to have been long predicted in the 
country. At Dewal, M. Qasim had this encouraging assurance from 
two different authorities of that place. The Chief of Budhlya, 
endeavouring to dishearten his people who desired to fight, informs 
them that the monks have found in their astrological books that 
f< this territory is to be conquered by the army of Islam.” After his 
defection he repeats the same thing to M. Qasim, tells him that in 
the failure of the attempted night-attack “ a miracle has been 
manifested,” that it is certain that the conquest of Sindh has been 
divinely decreed, and concludes: “As for me I make my submission, 
and will give you my advice and be your guide in the conquering 
and overthrowing of your enemies.” Such was the state of things 
as sepn in the light of Muhammedan imagination. But the consulta¬ 
tion of seers and astrologers in order to ascertain what were the 
divine decrees, must have been quite superfluous for people endowed 
with ordinary powers of observation, who could see those decrees 
written plainly in a kingdom divided against itself by religious 
antagonism, in the feebleness and rnisgovernment of its prince and the 
universal disloyalty of the ruling class. 

All Western Sindh, with perhaps the exception of Qayqanan, had 
now abandoned its allegiance to its native prince and accepted the 
rule of the Khalifa. Some time later, indeed, there was an insignifi¬ 
cant rising against the Arab garrison in the town of Slwastan, one 
Ohandaraui Hala heading it, but it was quickly suppressed; and so 
much confidence had the Arab commander in the disaffection towards 
the late ruler now prevalent in Western Sindh, that he actually drew 
4000 men from the Slwastan country to recruit his army which was 
about to cross the Indus and enter on the final struggle with Prince 
Diihir. 85 A further proof of this disaffection, combined perhaps with 

35 The men levied in Siwastnn were Juts —a fact not mentioned by the Chach 
Nama on this occasion, but stated by Biladhuri. Later, however, we read in the 
Chach Nama of the “ western Jats ” who were serving with the Arabs, an illustration 
of the agreement yet independence of the two narratives. By a ludicious blunder 
th^se western Jats become in Elliot’s translation (Hist. I. 167) the Jats of Ghaztil !! 
the text having, through a misplacement of dots, for For convenience 

sake the invading force is throughout this memoir called theArab ” force, but it was 
really, in respect of the nationalities of its constituent bodies, a very composite 
army. The total strength of the invaders when they started from Shiraz appears to 



the awe inspired by the Arabs, is supplied by the fact that M. Qasiin 
could detach so small a body as 600 horsemen from the army, then 
in Lower Central Sindh, to such a distance as Bakliar ( Baglirur ) in- 
order to observe,Alor (by which the river was then running) and 
hinder Prince Dahir’s son from making any diversion against the 
communications of the invaders. 

From Nlrun the Arabs moved against a fortified place called in 
the Chach Kama Aslibhar, and by Biladhuri all pointing being 
omitted. This place cannot be identified, but it seems to have been 
situated not far from Nlrun, or from the Indus, as the next move was 
to the bank of the river which seems to have been accomplished in 
one march. Ashbhar surrendered after a week’s siege, and no further 
resistance was offered by any place to the west of the Indus. It 
appears that western* Sindh had been completely subdued in the 
space of just one year. 86 

It is difficult to conjecture at what spot the Arabs crossed the 
Indus. The Chach Kama describes it as a place opposite the fort of 
Jciham, which appears to have been the principal stronghold of the 
district called Bet> on the east side of the river, which I am unable 
to identity. Biladhuri says the crossing took place at a point 
adjoining the country of Basal, chief of Qassa in Hind. Qassa (j^S) 
is the nearest Arabic approach to Kachchh, just as Sassa (A^>) is to 
Chach, the letter cha being unknown in Arabic and unpronounceable 
by Arabs. We must not suppose, however, that the place of crossing 
was anywhere near the territory of modern Kachchh. In ancient 
times that province extended far to the north of its present limits- 

have been 12,000 men, of whom 6,000 were Syrians—by special request of Hajjaj, 
picked men and of good families (Hajjaj's experience of ‘Iraq Arabs had led him to 
distrust and detest them, while he had good reason to place full confidence in Syrian 
troops). Probably some small number of southern Sindhians were taken into the 
service after the capture of Dewal; then came the levy of 4000 from ST was tan, and 
before the Indus was crossed the contagion of defection had spread to Eastern Sindh, 
and we read of troops supplied to M. Qasim by the Thakurs of Bet —some district,’ 
now unknown, on the left bank of the river. In estimating the strength of the field- 
army considerable deduction must be made for the detachments garrisoning the 
principal places taken in Western Sindh. Biladhuri says that 4000 men were left to 
garrison Dewal, but after the reduction of Western Sindh a large portion of this force 
would no doubt be recalled to the field-army. 

88 It is stated in the Chach Nama that the Arabs arrived at Dowal on a Friday in 
Muharram 73 H. The year is obviously wrong, and should probably be corrected to 
92, as the arrival at Ashbhar is said to have occurred in Muharram 93 (Oct -Nov 
711 A.n.). 
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perhaps nearly up to Umarkot—and so late as the last century the 
Eaos of Kachchh appear to have had garrisons in Badin, Balhiar! 
and Eahmaka Bazar. 87 The Rasal here referred to is mentioned in 
the Chach Kama as one of Prince Dahir s chiefs. He and his 
brother, named Moka Bisaya, proved faithless like so many others, 
and we find M. Qasim promising to bestow on him the lordship not 
only of Qassa, but of Sorath (Kathiawar) also. The probability then 
is that the river was crossed somewhere to the south-east of Hlriin. 
A considerable time elapsed before this operation could be effected 
owing to the Arab force being crippled by the breaking out of the 
disease called “ Juzam ” among the horses, large numbers of which 
were consequently lost. Supplies too seem to have become scarce, 
and it may be suspected that but for the supineness and weakness of 
Prince Dahir and the treason of his chiefs it would have gone hard 
with the invaders at this period. When at last a bridge of boats was 
thrown across the river and the army passed over into eastern Sindh, 
it was able to capture Jaham with comparative ease. Then it moved 
to a place called Jewafr; and afterwards to the vicinity of the fortress 
of Rawar, which appears to have been situated on a stream called the 
Dadhdwdh, or perhaps WadhdwoJi. Outside this fortress Prince 
Dahir at last met the invaders, and, after fighting, which is reported 
to have lasted six days, he was killed and his army routed. The 
scene of the action is described as “ between the Mihran and the 
stream called Dadhawah,” and the date as Ramzan 93 H,” or June 
712 a.d. Hone of these places can now be identified. It may be 
that Dadhawah, or Wadhawali, represents Wandanwdh, or the eastern 
Kara (ancient Hakro), Wandan having been a name of one portion 
of that stream in former times. Rawar must have been some con¬ 
siderable distance from Brahmanabad, as between these places there 
were two strong fortresses, called Bahrur and Dhallla , which were 
besieged in succession by the Arabs, and each of which held out for 
two months against them. Such places cannot have been near one 
another, and neither can have been near Brahmanabad, which was 
strongly garrisoned, otherwise the Arabs could not have carried on 
siege operations for weeks together without some diversion being 
made against them from the still intact fortresses. Rawar was pro- 


37 Lieutenant Burnes’ Memoir on the Eastern Branch of the Indus in Transac¬ 
tions of B.A.S. vol. iii. p. 552. 
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bably, then, not less than So miles from Brahmanabad and perhaps 
on the Eastern Nara, in which case it would be about 70 miles 
south-east of Nlrum. The place is said in the Chach Nama to have 
been founded by Chach and completed by his son Diihir, who “ dwelt 
there during the four months of the hot season, for the place was 
pleasant and the climate agreeable.” It is also said that he spent 
the four months of cold weather at Brahmanabad, and the rest of the 
year at Alor. From these indications it is clear that Rawar was 
somewhere in Lower Sindh, where the influence of the sea-breezes 
renders the climate during the hot season temperate in comparison 
with that of Central and Upper Sindh. 

The further course of the Arab conquest carries us beyond the 
limits of Lower Sindh, and consequently we part from the Chach 
Naina. That chronicle closes with the recall of M. Qasim on the 
accession of Sulayman to the Khilafat in 715, by which time the 
young Arab leader had conquered all the Indus territory up to 
Multan . S8 The Futuhu’s-Sind of Biladhurl continues the history of the 
Arab relations with Sindh down to the middle of the ninth century. 

It was a troublous period, marked by the struggles of members of 
the late reigning family to recover some portion of their lost 
dominion, by local uprisings, occasioned no doubt by Muslim in¬ 
tolerance and rapacity, and by deeds of treachery and bloodshed 
among the Arabs themselves. During this period the Arab capital 
El Mansura was founded in Central Sindh, and thenceforth con¬ 
temporary history never mentions ancient Brahmanabad, which was 
but seven or eight miles distant from the Arab fortress. 89 One 
incident which occurred in these years may be mentioned, as its 
scene was evidently in the neighbourhood of the Lower Delta country. 

It is stated that the Arab governor Junayd (circa 724-6) fought a 

88 The story of his end as given in the Chach Nama is ridiculous fiction. Biltidhuri 
teUs us, what is no doubt quite true, that M. Qasim, with others of his family, was 
tortured and put to death by the new governor of ‘Iraq, Salih bin ‘Abdu’r-Rahmiin 
(Hajjftj bad died in 714), in revenge for the execution of the latter’s brother by 
Hajjaj. 

A short paper on the sites of these two places will be round in the Journal of 
the R. A. Society , vol. xvi., Part 2. El Mansura, according to Biladhuri, was founded 
by 'Amr, son of the conqueror of Sindh, and apparently about 730-40. But any son 
of M. Qasim, who had hardly arrived at man’s estate when he was put to death, circa 
715 or 716, must have been very young even at the end of the above decade, and 
it is perhaps more probable that Masudi and Idrisi are correct in saying that the 
Arab capital was built in the beginning of the reign of the ‘Abbaside Khalifa El 
Mansur who succeeded in 753-4. 
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naval battle with Jeslya, son of the late Prince Dfihir, in what is 
called the BatilwtiCsli-Sharqvy . The root-meaning of “Batiha” is 
expanse, and the word is said by Arab lexicographers to mean “ a 
wide water-course, or channel of a torrent.” (Lane, sub. rad. Ja>) 
In a modern map I have seen it applied to the swamps on the west 
of the Shattu’l Arab in ‘Iraq, and I feel no doubt that in the present 
case Batlhatu’sh-Sharqly means the eastern inland sea , that is, the sea 
that once permanently covered, and that still periodically covers, the 
Ban of Kachchh. As we do not know at what season of the year 
this action was fought, we cannot deduce from the fact of its 
occurrence that the Ban was still permanently under water in the 
eighth century. There might have been a battle between two fleets 
of boats there in July or August while during the other months of 
the year the Ban might be quite dry. How such an action came 
about is intelligible enough. Jeslya had no doubt been collecting 
troops in Kachchh, which was then a province of Sindh, for purposes 
of aggression on the Indus territory, and Junayd probably attacked 
him while he was transporting them across the Ban. In this fight 
Jeslya was taken prisoner and killed. His brother Chacli (so called, 
no doubt, after his grandfather, the founder of the line), whom Arabs 
named Sassa, fled to ‘Iraq to lay his case before the Khalifa, but on 
his return he was beguiled into a meeting with Junayd who had him 
killed. So ended the Brahman dynasty of Sindh. 


V. 

EASTERN GEOGRAPHERS ON CENTRAL 
AND LOWER SINDH. 

Most of what is interesting in the writings of the eastern 
geographers on Lower Sindh has already come under notice in con¬ 
nection with the identification of Dewal and Nirun. It remains to 
refer to a few places of minor importance which are mentioned in 
their works. The geographers who bore respectively the surnames 
of Istakhrl, Ibnu Hawqil and El MasudI appear to have visited Sindh 
themselves at some time in the first half of the tenth century. 
Little information, unfortunately, is to be gained from them in regard 
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to the courses of the Indus and its branches in their time. 
Geography, in their view, was very much a mere matter of the 
topography of the principal towns of a country and the laying down 
of itineraries. What is recorded too is not always independent work, 
and one copies from another with little discrimination or care to 
check a previous account by the result of his own personal observa¬ 
tion. Very much too of their labour has lost its value in con¬ 
sequence of the corruptions — inevitable where the Arabic character is 
employed, unless extreme care be taken first by the author and then 
by the transcriber — which have crept into the texts, rendering it a 
hopeless task to guess at the actual names represented by combina¬ 
tions of incomplete or distorted letters. 

In the itineraries distance is measured by the “ day’s journey/' 
though occasionally the “ farsang ” (in Persian " farsakli ”) is sub¬ 
stituted. It may be worth while to attempt to ascertain what 
approximation to definite value may be assigned to so vague a 
standard, and for this purpose to compare the more accurately 
determined, or estimated, distances of modern times with those laid 
down by the old geographers in the case of places which can be 
identified either with absolute certainty or a near approach to it. 
The following routes are taken from an itinerary of Istakhrl, some of 
the places being in Makran and Las, others in modern Sindh. It 
may be mentioned that Klz is certainly identifiable with Kej; that 
Armabil was close to Las Bela (perhaps two or three miles to the 
west of it); that Kanball must have been on, or close to, the site of 
Son MlanI, and that Manhatar must have been somewhere in the 
vicinity of Karachi. 


i. Klz to Armabil . 

Distances 

according 

to 

Istakhrl. 

Davs. 

6 

Distances according 
to modern routes, 
ascertained mileage, 
or map-measurement. 
MilcP. 

230 

Average 

miles 

per 

diem. 

38 

2. Armiibil to Kanbali 

. 2 

70 

35 

3. Kanball to Manhatat 90 

2 

52 

26 

4, Manhatar to Dcwal . 

. 2 

46 

* 23 

5. Dcwal to Nirun . 

4 

87 

22 

6. Nirun to Man sura 

2 

46 

23 

7. Sadusan to Manjabari 

3 

66 

22 

8. Mansura to Alor . 

7 

160 (about) 

23 


The first two routes in this list show exceedingly long stages, and 

90 Manhatar is omitted by Istakhrl, but is mentioned by Ibnu Hawqil and El Idrisi, 
who calls it Manliabari. 
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it may be suspected that in the first, at all events, some error has 
occurred. At the present day, I imagine, it would be considered 
fairly fast travelling to go from Kej to Las Bela in twice the time 
mentioned by Istakhrl. Of course the nature of the country 
traversed would be an important factor in determining the general 
length of stages. The comparative abundance or scarcity of con¬ 
venient halting places would cause the standard of the “ day's 
journey ” to vary considerably in different districts or provinces, a 
fact which the old writers who used that standard left out of account 
in drawing up their itineraries. In Sindh, as far as we can judge 
from the routes above given, the standard was very uniform, owing, 
no doubt, to the considerable number of towns and villages along the 
river, or at no great distance from it, a circumstance which would 
permit of stages being made of moderate length, and of the number 
of hours devoted to travelling being generally about the same every 
day. 

The only place in the Delta country besides Dewal and Nlriiu 
mentioned by the eastern geographers is Manhatar. The compiler 
Idris! calls this place Manhfibaii, and has consequently led himself 
and others into confusion about it. General Cunningham identifies 
it with Thata, and the Indo-Scythian capital Minnagar. (“An. Geog. 
of India,” pp. 288 ff). He says ; “ Manhabari is described by all the 
authorities as situated on the western bank of the Indus at 2 days’ 
journey from Debal. Now this is the very position of Thatha, which 
is on the western bank of the Indus at 40 miles, or 2 days’ journey 
from Lari-bandar, which was almost certainly within a few miles of 
the famous city of Debal.” He goes on to suggest that for 
Manlidbarl “ we might perhaps read Mancldbari , the city of the 
Aland tribe,” and as this tribal name is variously written as Mer, 
Med, Mand, and Mind, Alandabarl may be the “ city of the Mins, 
that is Minnagar.” Unfortunately for all this reasoning, and much 
more on the same subject which it is not necessary to quote, 
Manhabari, though, according to the geographer cited by General 
Cunningham, to the west of the Mihran, and 2 days’ journey from 
Debal, was 2 days west of that place, and consequently, accepting 
General Cunningham’s own identification of Debal, Afanhabarl was 
fully 80 miles west of Thata. Idris! blundered about this place 
owing to Manhatar and Manjabari reading so much alike in the 
Arabic character, but General Cunningham quotes from him only so 
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much as seems to support his Minnagar theory, and omits what 
conclusively disproves it. Idris! says: a From Sharusan (Sewan) to 
Manhabari (here Manjabari should be read), a town, placed in a 
hollow, well built, of a pleasant aspect, surrounded with gardens, 
fountains and running waters, the distance is 3 days. From the latter 
place to Firabuz (in Mekran) 6 days. (Here he confuses Manjabari 
with Manhatar). From Manhabari (read Manhatar) to Debal 2 days. 
In going from Debal to Firabuz the road passes by Manhabari 
(Manhatar), &c.” It is quite clear that a Manhabari which was 
only 3 days, or about 66 miles from Sewan, cannot possibly be 
identified with Thata, which is at a distance of 140 miles from that 
place; also that a Manhabari which was on the bank of the Mihran 
cannot be identical with a Manhabari which was 40 miles west of 
Dewal, let the site of that port be placed where it may. Thus the 
attempted identification of Minnagar falls to the ground. 

The Manhatar of Ibnu Hawqil was evidently somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of Karachi, since it was 2 days from Dewal, on the 
road to Mekran. If the l'nal syllable of the name is genuine, and 
not a corruption, it may indicate that Manhatar was a small seaport, 
tar being a Sindhi word for a landing-place, and its site may have 
been the Observatory island which has been mentioned in an earlier 
part of this memoir (p. 13). This, however, would place it rather 
too far from the road between Mekran and Sindh, and a more likely 
situation would be somewhere on the Lifiri, where the “ Government 
Gardens” now are, and close to the road from Karachi to the Hab 
river and thence on to Son Miani, Las Bela and Mekran, which has 
little, if at all, varied from time immemorial. 

Manjabari, again, was a place of which the position can be fixed 
within a mile or two. It was on the western bank of the Mihran 
(the Luhano channel), 3 days from Sewan and 2 days from Nirun. 
“ Manjabari (says lbnu Hawqil) is to the west of the Mihran, and 
there any one who proceeds from Debal to Mansura will have to pass 
the river, the latter place being opposite to Manjabari” The site 
then may be approximately fixed about 8 miles south-east of the 
modern Shahdiidpur, and on the west bank of the still extant and 
clearly defined Luhano channel. There can be no doubt whatever 
that in the tenth century the river was flowing through this channel. 
Both what is said of Manjabari and of Mansura by the geographers 
of that time make this quite clear. As to the course farther north 
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left very much to conjecture and to a choice between the 
various Channels that can still be distinctly traced through the 
Pargana of Sakarand and thence northward to Alor. There is a 
town named by the geographers as situated to the north of Mansura 
which, if we could discover its site, would guide us with certainty to 
the course of the Indus in this part of Sindh at the time referred to. 
This is Kalrl, which is sometimes written Kalarl and Kalarl, and 
sometimes appears in still more corrupt forms in the works of the 
old geographers. As Kalro and Kalrl are not uncommon place- 
names in Sindh, it is safe to assume that the latter is the correct 
name in this case. Of this place IdrisI says: “ Kalarl, upon the 
west bank of the Mihran, is a pretty town, well fortified, and is & 
busy trading place. Near it the Mihran separates into two branches ; 
the largest runs towards the west as far as the city of Mansuria, which 
is on the west bank; the other runs towards the north-west, then to 
the north and then towards the west. Both again unite at the 
distance of about 12 miles below Mansuria. Although this town 
is some distance out of the regular route, still it is much frequented 
in consequence of the profitable trade carried on with the inhabitants, 
From hence to Mansuria is a hard day’s journey of 40 miles; from 
Kalari to Sharusan (Sewan) 3 days” (Elliot, I. 79). There is 
much in this description which is absurd. The Indus is represented 
as running for a long distance from south to north, that is to say, 
against the fall of the country. But it is no unusual slip among 
writers of all ages and countries to exactly reverse the cardinal points 
when indicating a bearing, and if we suppose that to have been done 
in the present case and make the necessary corrections, the course of 
the river as described will become intelligible, but the description 
will now be found inconsistent with the writer’s statement in another 
place that the river ran from Kalarl towards Sewan. Further, the 
expression used by Istakhrl and Ibnu Hawqil that Mansura was 
surrounded by a Khalij from the river, implies that the capital was 
not on the main stream but on a branch, and the maps of both 
writers plainly indicate that such was the case. 01 The distance from 
Kalarl to Mansura is said to be " a hard day’s journey of 40 miles.” 
IdrisI, however, employed the “ farsang,” not the mile, to express 

91 Khalij may mean either an artificial channel, or a natural branch stream. When 
there is mention of more than one channel Khalij would apply to an inferior one. 
(Lane, Lex, s.r. J*>.) 
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distances, and his French translator, extracts from whose work have 
been rendered into English for Elliot’s History, seems to have 
assumed a value of 4 miles for the farsang, whereas it is probable 
from the fact of the journey, though long, being accomplished in one 
day, that Idrisi’s “ farsang >)j ? was the smaller one of 3 miles ; and 
10 “farsangs” of this value would be a sufficiently “hard” day’s 
journey. How just at this distance of 30 miles north-west of the site 
of Mansura (the present so-called Brahmanabad) and 10 miles north¬ 
east of the town of Sakarand, there is a township bearing the name of 
Kalri. Somewhere in this neighbourhood the flourishing commercial 
town described by the old geograpliers]may have been situated. The 
tract of country is furrowed with long abandoned channels running 
from north to south, or from north-west to south-east, showing where 
the Indus once flowed at distances sometimes exceeding 20 miles 
east of its present course. And along these channels the land is 
strewn with the broken brick and pottery, so familiar to the traveller 
in Sindh, which mark the sites of once flourishing towns and villages. 
There is thus everything to favour the conjecture that the Kalarl of 
the eastern geographers was in this district. Here, however, it would 
not be 3 days’ journey from Sewan as asserted by Idrlsi, nor is it 
possible to place its site at any point on any conceivable course of the 
Mihran where it would be at the same time 3 days from Sewan and 
a “ hard day’s journey” above Mansura. The probability is that 
Idrlsi confounded the distance between the two places with that 
which he found recorded as between Sewan and Manjabarl. It seems 
too that while Ibnu Hawqil says Kalarl was on the west of the 
Mihran, in which he is followed by Idrlsi, the place was really to the 
east of the river. At least so it appears in both Ibnu Hawaii’s and 
IstakhrTs maps. 92 From somewhere near this point, then, a branch 
stream issued from the Indus on the left bank, and, flowing south-east, 
passed round the walls of Mansura on the east side and then, turning 
south-westward, rejoined the main river at a spot about 3 farsangs, 

w In my paper on the sites of Brahmanabad and Mansura in the Journal of the 
It. A. Society , I suggested that the Kftalij which surrounded Mansura was a canal 
which had been led from the Lubano channel at a point much lower down the river 
than the probable site of the Kalri referred to in the text. That point is in a town¬ 
ship named Kalro, a fact which had some part in leading me to adopt the suggestion 
of the canal to which, on further consideration, I cannot adhere. The distance from 
Kalri to Mansura, which can hardly have been less than thirty miles, is a fatal 
objection to the canal suggestion, and by Kkalij I now believe a natural channel was 
intended. 
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or, say, 9 miles from the capital. Of tlie bed of this branch stream 
there is a remnant at Mansura itself, but probably other traces of it 
might be found farther to the north-west. 


There is one more point connected with the course of the Indus in 
Central Sindh in the tenth century which may he noticed in con¬ 
cluding this section. Ibnu Hawqil says: “ He who travels from 
Mansura to Buddha must go along the banks of the Mihran as far as 
the city of Sadustfui (Sewan). From this it would naturally be 
inferred that when the geographer was in Sindh the Indus was flow¬ 
ing close by Scwan; and such may have been the case, though it 
would not be safe, considering the utter absence of precision in these 
old writers, to conclude that the simple statement here quoted 
conveys an accurate idea of the course of the river at that time. It 
would have been quite in accordance with the geographer’s loose 
method to make that statement, though the river were in fact 10 or 
12 miles to the east of Scwan when he was in Sindh. It may, for 
instance, have been the case that the route from the Arab capital to 
the principal town of Western Sindh was along the Indus as far as 
the mouth of the Aral, and thence along the latter stream to Sewan. 
In the Chaeh Kama various branch streams of the Indus are men¬ 
tioned, as the And, the Dadhawah , the Kotak (or Kotal), the Manjlial , 
the Jalwdli, the Bart an™ of which only the first is now in existence, 
while of none of the others can the channels be identified; but of any 
branch stream, with the exception of that which flowed by Mansura, 
we get no hint from the old geographers, and lbnu Hawqil may not 
have thought it worth wliile to mention that part of the route to 
Sewan lay along the Aral. 

!,:l This name is of interest. Burton, I think, says somewhere that Hindus call the 
Shrine at Sewan, known to the Muhammedans as Ldl &'hfihbdz, Raja Jiartdrl , which 
no doubt represents Jtiharlriharl , the name of the prince-ascetic, and brother of King 
Vikramiiditya, who lived in the last century before the Christian era. Colonel Tod 
says in his “ Rajasthan ” (I. 776), that Bhartriharl is reported to have lived for a time 
at Sewan, on the Indus, and no doubt the fame of so great a devotee would be wide¬ 
spread in Sindh as it was in all northern India. The name is gpelt the b 
being probably intended to represent the Sanscrit i§r in Bhartriharl, 
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VI. 

THE DELTA COUNTRY AFTER THE SECOND 
MUHAMMEDAN INVASION OF INDIA. 

As the power of the Abbftside Khalifas declined, and troubles at 
the heart of their dominion more and more absorbed the^ attention 
and taxed the resources of the rulers at Baghdad, the outlying pro¬ 
vinces of the Khilafat gradually fell oil from their obedience. The 
j Indus territory, which had been divided into the two provinces of 
Multan and Mansura, the latter nearly corresponding with the Sindh 
• of the present day, became independent, the governor of each setting 
up as sovereign where he had lately ruled as vassal. This state of 
things endured till the invasions of the great Mahmud in the early 
years of the eleventh century gave the first shock to pretensions which 
were ultimately extinguished by his successors in Ghazni and India. 
Meanwhile the Arab capital in Central Sindh ceased to be the seat of 
power on the Lower Indus, and gave place to Bakliar. Alor appears 
to have been abandoned owing to a change in the course of the Indus, 
by which the old Hindu capital lost its water supply.; and it is pro¬ 
bable that the depopulation of Mansura was due to the same cause. 
Apart from local legends connected with Dahu llde , a prince who 
occupies a doubtful position in the borderland between history and 
legend, Alor is not heard of after the middle of the tenth century— 
the period of the Arab geographers; and “ ancient Brahmanabad ” 
disappears from history during the rule of the early Arab governors. 
Mansura, founded,as we have seen, probably soon after the middle of 
the eighth century, had a comparatively short life. It is spoken of 
by Yaqut, who wrote his great geographical work in the second 
decade of the thirteenth century, as if it was still flourishing; but 
Ebul-Eida, writing in the first half of the fourteenth century, says 
that the city, with three others of the same name in different parts of 
the East, was then in ruins. If both writers were correct, it is prob¬ 
ably to be inferred that a great change in the course of the Indus 
took place at some time between the middle of the. thirteenth and 
the early years of the fourteenth century, and caused the ruin of 
Mansura. 
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In Lower Sindh, a part of the province which, owing to its distance 
from the new centres of Muhammedan power, and perhaps to its 
being held of small value, was long left in a state of partial independ¬ 
ence, a native tribe, named Silmrct, contrived to gain a position of 
supremacy about the middle of the eleventh century a.d. ; and its 
chiefs claimed, and for long periods together actually exercised, 
sovereign authority in the Delta country east of the Indus during 
the greater part of three centuries. The Siimra are known to be a 
Kajput tribe, though, since the conversion of the great body of the 
Sindhian branch to Islam, Muhammedan pride and imagination have 
discovered an Arab origin for them. The determination of the precise 
period of their emerging from obscurity and of their fall from power 
has always- been a crucial difficulty in the history of Sindh. Sir 
H. Elliot calls it “ one of the most difficult problems with which we 
have to deal in the history of Muhammedan India ” (Hist. I. App. 
483). Yet we are not without some data of reasonably satisfactory 
character to guide us to a settlement of the question. Mir M £ asum 
of Bakhar, in his history of Sindh (Tarikh-i-Sind, finished 1600 A.D.) 
says the Sumra seized upon authority in Lower Sindh in the reign of 
Abdiir-Bashid, son of the great Mahmud. This prince came to the 
throne in 441 H. or 104^50 a.d., and reigned only 2 \ years. It is 
matter of veritable history that he was of weak and indolent 
character, and that as a consequence of his feebleness disorders 
and rebellion.broke out in the more distant provinces of his kingdom. 
There is, then, much in favour of the probability that Mir M'usum’s 
statement is correct. Some further evidence has been supplied by a 
local chronicle in Kachchli which, so far as I know, has never 
hitherto been noticed in connection with this question. Colonel Tod, 
in his “ Travels in Western India ” (p. 470), mentions an old chronicle 
of Ghumll in Kachchh in which it is stated that the time of Jam 
Unar’s succession was about 1053 an d tshat the Samas became 
Musulmans at this period. Now the chronicle is here clearly mixing 
up Sumras and Samas, and confounding Umar with ZJnar. Jam 
tJnar was the first of the Samd line of princes, and there is evidence 
to show that the Samas did not supplant the Sumras till the twelfth 
century ; before which time there is reason to believe there was 
no general conversion of the Samas to Islam. But I have no 
doubt that the chronicler recorded what was currently accepted in 
Sindh and the neighbouring countries as the approximate date of so 
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noteworthy an event as the sudden rise of a tribal chief to princely 
power; though his acquaintance with the real history of the two 
tribes was not accurate enough to keep him from blundering on 
other points. The same year is assigned also by another writer, Md. 
Yusuf, whom Elliot (I. App, 485) mentions, as that of the beginning 
of Siimra rule. It seems to me that this evidence is sufficient. 
Nothing could be more likely than that an outlying portion of the 
Ghaznavide dominions, such as Lower Sindh, should take advantage of 
the sovereign’s weakness to assert its independence. This would not 
happen immediately on the accession of the sovereign, nor until there 
had been time for it to become generally known throughout his 
dominions that his character was of a kind to make rebellion a safe 
venture. Thus as ‘Abdu’r-Rashld came to the throne in 1050, a 
date of some three years later is an extremely probable one for the 
Sumra rising. 1 assume then that in the year 1053 a.d. we have 
the terminus a quo which we are seeking, and it remains to ascer¬ 
tain the te?mmus ad quern —the date of the overthrow of Sumra 
authority. Mir M‘asum, whose account of the Sumra and Sanaa 
periods is the most detailed of any that has come down to us, 
is greatly defective in the matter of dates, and it is only when we 
come upon some point of contact between local and imperial history 
that we can feel ourselves on anything like firm ground in regard to 
chronology. The events which accompanied the accession of Unar, 
the first Sama prince of Lower Sindh, are narrated by Mir M‘asum 
but without a single date. Most fortunately a foreign traveller, coming 
from as far west as the Pillars of Hercules, arrived in Sindh “just 
after,” as he himself says, these same events, which he too describes 
but in much more detail than Mir M‘asum * and through him we are 
able to fix the date of the close of Sumra rule, and the accession of 
the first Sama prince, with some precision in the year 1333 a.d. 94 
Thus the entire period of Sumra supremacy was 280 years. In 
regard to the number of princes who held sway during this period 
there is considerable diversity of statement by the historians, but the 
question is of little interest compared with the broader one of the 
length of time through which the mastery of a single line of tribal 

94 The case is more fully treated in a paper on “ Ibnu Batuta in Sindh,” in the 
B.A.S. Journal , vol. xix., Part 3. The “Beg-Lar Nama,” a local history written in 
the early part of the seventeenth century, gives the year 734 h. (1333-34 a.d.) as the 
first of the Sama rule, though the author had probably never heard of Ibnu Batuta. 
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chiefs endured. The late Mr. E. Thomas has shown that the 
average duration of reign in the case of Indian sovereigns should be 
taken at about 17 years. 95 Applying this average in the case of the 
Sfimras we get a total number of 16 or 17 princes, and it becomes 
pretty certain that Mir M'asum is wrong in putting the number 
at 12, which would give an average reign of over 23 years. 
On the other hand the Tuhfatul-Kiram, a local history com¬ 
posed in the eighteenth century, has probably stumbled on the truth 
when stating the number of princes to have been seventeen ; though 
the author would have been more prudent if he had avoided the 
temptation of giving the length of each reign (except in two instances) 
with the result of bringing the total Sumra period up to some 370 
years, with an average reign of nearly 22 years. 

The first seat of Sumra power was the town of Thaw. There is 
more than one place of this name in Lower Sindh, but the Sumra 
capital was most probably in the Thar! township on the right bank 
of the Western Puran, where the ruins of an old town still exist about 
miles east by south from the present Muhabbat Dero. In the 
India Office copy of Mir M'asiim’s history, and also in the Sindh! 
version, Than is in one place described as “on the bank of the 
river,” meaning, of course, the Puran, and it may be that in early 
Sumra times that branch of the Indus was still flowing. Later in 
those times the first capital was abandoned in favour of TUr y on a 
branch of the Indus now called the Gungro. Why the change was 
made is not known, but it may have been in consequence of the 
drying-up of the Western Puran. The ruins of Tur are to be seen at a 
spot 28 miles east of Thata, near the village of Shah Kapur. 96 “ Not 
I alone but many others have beheld these ruins with astonishment, 
says the author of the local history called the “ Tarlkh-i-Tahirl.” 
The second capital of the Sumras appears, indeed, to have been the 
finest city in all Sindh. It was situated on the south, or left, bank 
of the Gungro, the upper course of which it is now difficult to trace, 
but it would appear, so far as the channel can be observed, to have 
issued from the Ren. According to the Tuhfatu’l-Kiram Tur was 
destroyed by the troops of ‘Ala’u’d-Dln Khalji. This is extremely 
probable, and the event, no doubt, occurred about the end of the 

95 See his paper on the “ Sab Kings v (p. 36 note). 

<K5 An article on these ruins by Captain (now Major-General) Phillips was published 
in the Journal of the Bombay Branch R.A.S., about 35 years ago. 
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thirteenth century, or early in the following one. The pretensions 
of the chiefs of Lower Sindh to independence were never for a 
moment admitted at Delhi, and the destruction of their capital was 
likely enough to be ‘AlaVd-Din’s way of reading a practical lesson 
on the real facts of their situation to the presumptuous Sumras. A 
few years later the Sainas of Kachchh and Lower Sindh seized upon 
authority, and, following the example of their predecessors, assumed 
to be independent of any overlord. This happened, as we have seen, 
about 1333 A.D. 

The Sumra chiefs seem to have confined themselves to the Eastern 
Delta country ; that is to say, their western boundary coincided 
pretty nearly with the present course of the Indus in the Delta. The 
Sama rulers, on acquiring power, passed beyond this limit, and one 
of their first acts was the founding of a new capital at a spot below 
the northern end of the low ridge of hills which runs due south from 
the Kalrl to the Baghar, a distance of 15 miles. The site selected was 
on the southern, or left, bank of the Kalrl, and the new capital was 
named ScLrriM-i, At the same time, or soon afterwards, the fort of 
Tughlaqabad, now known as Raid-Rot, was founded, or perhaps only 
restored, 6 miles south of Samu-l on the ridge of hills just mentioned. 
The author of the “ Tuhfatul-Kiram ” says that “ when Tur was 
destroyed by the troops of ‘AlaVd-Dln, and the Sumras gave place 
to the Samas, the ancient and ruined fort and city, named from Edjd 
Raid , Raid-Rot, became the capital and received the name of 
Tughlaqabad from Jam Tughlaq ”; and he adds that “ neither Samu-I 
nor Tughlaqabad was finished, when, space being insufficient (at 
Samu-I), Thata was founded and made the capital.” 97 The local 
historians were in the habit of speaking of Thata as if it had 
been in existence long years before it was actually founded, and 
of sometimes applying the name not only to the city but to all Lower 
Sindh. Hence, as well as from real ignorance of facts, much con¬ 
fusion prevails about the date of the foundation of the Sama capital, 
and it may be well to see what evidence on the point is to be 
fathered from other sources. Ibnu Batuta, who must have passed # 


97 The founding, or restoration, of Kala-Kot must have taken place long before 
Jam Tughlaq’s time, for he (according to Mir M‘asmm) was the twelfth of the Sama 
princes,"and the building of the fortress is represented as coincident with the rise 
of the Samas. The names of Ecildn-liot or “ Great Fort,” and Kalydn- Kot, or 
“Beautiful Fort,” are corruptions introduced by English writers, and are unknown to 
natives. 
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close to the sites of Samu-i and Thata when sailing down the Indus 
from Sewan to Labor! Bandar in 1334 a.d., makes no mention of 
either. Both, however, might have then been in existence, but not 
as yet large enough to attract much attention from a traveller. It is 
noticeable, too, that Ibnu Batuta mentions only those towns in Sindh 
at which he stayed for a time, and the result is that only four towns 
are named by him. If we turn to histories of India, we find, so far 
as I know, no mention of Thata before the year 1347 a.d., or there¬ 
abouts. The “ Tarlkh-i-Firuz-shahi ” of BarnI mentions it then for 
the first time when narrating the circumstances of the rebellion in 
Guzerat got up by the cobbler TaghI; and it must be remembered 
that the author was writing contemporary history, and that he 
actually accompanied Muhammed Shah to Sindh, and nearly to 
Thata itself, in the expedition which was intended to put an end to 
the cobbler, but put an end to the Sultan instead. Taking this 
evidence together with the fact of the foundation of Thata being 
ascribed by the local historians to the very first years of Sama rule, 
and allowing a few years for the interval spent in the partial con¬ 
struction of Samu-I, it is probably safe to place the building of the 
Sama capital approximately in the year 1340 a.d., or the Hijra year 
741-42. It is clear, in any case, that the vulgar belief that Thata 
owes its origin to NizamuM-Din, better known as Jam Nanda, who 
succeeded in 866 H., or 1461-62 a.d., is absurdly opposed to historical 
facts. 

I11 regard to the hydrography of the Western Delta at this time, 
all that we can gather with any degree of certainty is that the Kalri 
must have been a perennial stream, or the Samas would not have 
chosen a site for their chief town on its bank. Two centuries later, 
as we shall see hereafter, this channel carried the main body of the 
Indus, and it was very likely the principal channel when Thata was 
founded. It seems probable, from the remains of abandoned channels 
existing in the neighbourhood, that a bifurcation of the river took 
place 8 to 12 miles north-east of Thata, whence the Baghar or 
Dewal stream, flowed south-west, leaving the new capital a short 
distance from its right bank, and going on to the sea by the present 
channel. A little eastward of the spot which I consider to be the 
site of Dewal this stream was joined by the Kalri, and thus Thata, 
with an oblong tract of country some hundreds of square miles in 
extent, was completely insulated. 
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At this period' Dewal was no longer heard of. We know from 
Ibnu Batata that LCtharl was now the Delta port. This place 
situated on the Rdho channel, a mere prolongation of the Baghar, is 
very ancient, and, in respect of its duration as the port of the Delta, 
probably rivals Dewal itself. It is first mentioned by El Birunl early 
in the eleventh century, and it was abandoned in consequence of the 
Raho becoming too shoal for sea-going vessels, at the end of the 
eighteenth century. It had two names, Lakarl and Ldhori, the close 
resemblance between which might cause it to be supposed that one 
was a slight corruption of the other; but such, 1 believe, was not the 
case. El Birunl calls the port LoKarditit, which is equivalent to the 
later Labor!; for lohawar was the ancient name of the capital of 
the Punjab and the only one known to El Birunl. LohawaranI, or 
Loharilm, as it would probably be pronounced in common speech, was 
thus a name indicating the connection between the port and the 
capital; and as in course of time Lohawar became Lahor, so the 
name of the port was transformed from Loharani to Lahor!. The 
justification of the name lay in the fact that Lilian was the port of 
the Panjab as well as of Sindh; the Indus and its affluents being 
among the grand trade-routes marked out by Nature for mankind, 
and followed from the very beginnings of external commerce. As 
to the importance of the trade that followed this route at the 
comparatively late period of three centuries ago, we have the follow¬ 
ing statement from the journal of two Englishmen, Richard Steele 
and John Crowther, on their way from Ajmir to Ispahan in 1614. 
« Lahore is a goodly great citie, and one of the fairest and ancientest 

of India.From this place came the treasure (the best) of the 

Portugals* trade, when they had peace, as being the centre of all 
Indian trafflque. And here they einbarqued the same downe the 
riuer for Tatta whence they were transported for Ormus and Persia. 


The merchants also passing that way betwixt Persia and India 
payd them fraight. They did likewise driue a great trade up the 
riuer for pepper and spices, furnishing these parts of India there¬ 
with.” 08 Thus we have from a modern source an indirect but very 
unmistakable explanation of the origin of the place-name Loharani, 
Labor I. But this would be the name by which the part was known 
outside of Sindh in northern India. The indigenous name was 


os « Purchas* Pilgrims ” (I. 520). I imagine that this trade was carried on by 
the Portuguese principally by means of native factors at Lahor and Thata. 
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LdhaH , which it had from the tribe of Ltihar settled in that part of 
the Delta, and said to be still represented there, whose occupation 
was boating and seafaring, combined, perhaps, with the less legiti¬ 
mate pursuits of coast tribes whenever the hand of a strong 
government was not present to restrain them. When Englishmen 
first visited the Indus Delta they called this port the City DM”— 
an echo of ancient Dewal which they had caught from the 
Portuguese—and “ Larrybundev” their own version of the indigenous 
name. 

The Sama tribe, like the Sumra, both of which are still numerous 
iu Sindh, almost all being now Musulmans, was originally Rajput, 
and had been settled for centuries in the Lower Indus valley before 
their chiefs acquired princely power in Southern Sindh. The 
northern Sama are mentioned in the Chach Nama in the early time 
of Rae Chach in the first half of the seventh century, when they 
occupied, as their descendants do largely still, the tract of country 
now known as the Kandhlaro Pargana. Those with whom we are 
now concerned were the southern Sama, who were first settled in 
Kachchh and afterwards spread over the Delta country. Their 
history, after they rose to a dominating position, is of much more 
interest than that of the Sfimra, for they early came into collision 
with the Imperial Government, and, down almost to the close of their 
period of power, displayed a remarkable fighting capacity and ability 
to hold their own in what might have been thought an utterly 
hopeless struggle for independence. Another fact which gives 
interest to their time is the conversion of great numbers, perhaps 
of the majority, of the people from Hinduism to Islam. How this 
came about—through what immediate influence—is not known, but 
the movement seems to have been sudden and the process short. 
The names of the Sfimra chiefs which have been recorded are all 
Hindu. The first Sama prince, or Jam , as they came now to be 
called, was, according to Ibnu Batuta, a Muhammedan, though his 
name, Unar, as his father’s, Babunl, was Hindu. This indicates a 
recent conversion. The son of Tamachl, the third prince of the line, 
was carried a prisoner to Delhi while still a child, and when, after 
long captivity, he was released, he returned to Sindh with a distinctly 
Muhammedan name—Khayru'd-Dln. Perhaps it had been pointed 
out at Delhi that though in Sindh, where conversion had but 
recently begun to make headway among the people, the practice of 
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Musulmans bearing Hindu names might be tolerated, it was“ bad form ” 
to continue it at the capital. Two of Khayru’d-Dln’s sons succeeded 
to the Sindh throne, and both bore Hindu names, Babiinl and Tamachl, 
but after them the dynasty became strictly orthodox in this matter. 

Khayru’d-Din appears to have come back from Delhi with any¬ 
thing but a friendly feeling for the master who had restored him to 
liberty and honour, but claimed his allegiance to the imperial throne. 
In his time occurred the rebellion in Guzerat which has been already 
mentioned, and Khayru’d-Dln gave the cobbler an asylum and defied 
the Sultan. When the latter died near Thata his nephew and 
successor, Ilruz Shah, with an army completely demoralised and his 
uncle s Mughal allies actually assailing him and plundering his 
camp, found himself compelled to abandon the expedition and retreat 
northwards. This was the signal for Kliayru’d-Dtn to assume the 
offensive. He fell upon the rear of the imperialists and harassed the 
retreat as far as the town of San, a distance of too miles from Thata. 
Ihe disgraceful collapse of the expedition and the crowning 
humiliation inflicted by Khayru’d-Dln rankled in the breast of 
Firuz Shah. Eight years later he returned to take vengeance on the 
Sama prince, but only accomplished his purpose after failure in a 
first campaign and coming near to perishing with the remnant of bis 
army in retreating across the burning and waterless sands of the Kan 
of Kachchh. 

It is evident from the record of Firuz Shah’s second campaign in 
Sindh, contained in the Tarikh-i-Firiiz Shall! of Shams-i-Siraj, that Islam 
had made great progress in Sindh by that time (about 1361 2 a.d.) ; 
that is to say, within 3c years from the accession of the Samas. 
In that history we are told that the imperial troops captured 4000 of 
the peasantry in the Eastern Delta country, and “ as they were all 
Miisuhndns the Sultan forbade their being made slaves and directed 
that they should be kindly treated (Elliot, III. 330, 331). That 
Lower Sindh was then well populated and that the resources of the 
Sama princes were considerable, appears from another statement 
of the historian just quoted, to the effect that the villages on the east 
side of the river were numerous, while it is shown that the imperial 
force was well subsisted there for several months. The Sama army 
is put at 20,000 horse and 40,000 foot." This absurd exaggeration 

" Elliot’s copy appears to have had “400,000 infantry I p This must have been 
dne to an error in transcription. 
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of the historian was no doubt designed to mitigate the shame of 
Firuz Shah’s first failures, and also to enhance the merit of his 
ultimate success. There can, however, be little question that the 
long and stubborn resistance offered to the imperial arms indicates 
that the Sarna troops were numerous enough, as they certainly were 
spirited enough, to entitle them to be considered formidable. Thus 
the imperial army, though said to be of considerable strength and 
supplied in great abundance with warlike material, was unable to 
cross the Indus in Lower Sindh owing to the vigilance and gallant 
resistance of the Samas. “ After much examination and exertion ” 
(says the historian, obliged in spite of his courtly bias to confess the 
truth) “ the transit was found to be impracticable ”; and he goes on 
to state, what is well nigh incredible, that the Sultan actually 
detached a large part of his army (then near Thata) in feigned 
retreat as far as Bakhar, where it crossed the river and then 
descended the right bank to Tnata. There, outside the city, it 
encountered the Samas and, it is very evident, was defeated. The 
fact comes out as clearly from the historian’s ludicrous endeavour to 
disguise it as if he had frankly admitted the unpleasant truth. This 
is his description of the affair: “ Sultan Firoz was a very cautious 
man. The fort of Thata was visible (from his position on the left 
bank), but from the great breadth of the stream the land on the 
opposite side was not discernible. Therefore it could not be seen how 
the tight progressed. Sultan Firoz stood watching in expectation, 
his eyes now lifted to heaven, and now strained over the river in 
order to learn what was passing. By divine inspiration he sent a 
trusty man across the river in a boat with orders directing his forces 
to desist from battle and return to him. The combatants on both 
sides were Musulmdns, and if the fighting went on many innocent 
persons wcndd be slain. They were accordingly directed to return by 
the same way they had gone. When the messenger delivered these 
commands to ‘Imadu’l-Mulk and Zafar Khan they retreated with 
their whole force-marching the 120 kos up the farther, or Thata, 
side of the river to Bakhar where they crossed back and rejoined the 
main army. The Sultan then said to Mmadu’l-Mulk, ‘ Where can 
this handful of Thatians fly to, unless they creep into an ant-hole 
like a snake. My army shall remain here and we will build a large 
city ■ ” (Elliot, III. 331, 332). It is to be hoped that this vulgar and 
childish disparagement of the stout Samas, who had just beaten the 
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imperialists in a fair field, was the invention of the historian and not 
really the utterance of the humbled Sultan. The imperial forces 
had now failed in three successive campaigns against the Samas. 
Flruz Shah was obliged to send to Delhi for reinforcements, and 
meanwhile to remain ingloriously inactive in Lower Sindh. But now 
dissensions broke out in Thata; and though, fortunately for Flruz 
Shah, supplies were fairly abundant in the Eastern Delta, the 
country west of the river was exhausted. Famine and discord 
together did for the Sultan what his own utmost efforts had failed to 
accomplish. To his great delight the Sanaa prince surrendered. 
Khayru’d-Dln was taken to Delhi, but his brother remained and 
carried on the government in quasi-obedience to imperial authority. 

The anarchy that prevailed at Delhi during the declining years of 
Firuz Shah, and in the time of his immediate successors, together 
with the distraction caused by the invasion of Timur’s Mughals in 
1398, left the Sama rulers a free hand in Sindh, and they seem to 
have used the independence thus regained with no inconsiderable 
degree of vigour and political ability. Tn this respect the Samas had 
from the first shown themselves greatly superior to their Sumra pre¬ 
decessors. The author of the “Tarlkh-i-Tahirl” says of them: 
“Other towns and villages (besides Samu-i and Tughlaqabad) still 
flourishing, were built by them. .... Lands hitherto barren were 
now carefully cultivated; there was hardly a span of ground untilled. 
The divisions into suhas and parganas, which are maintained to the 
present day in the province of Thata, were made by these people ” 
(Elliot, I. 272). 

The Sama princes gradually extended their authority over all 
Sindh; the dynasty reaching the summit of its fame in the time of 
Nizauni’d-Din, better known as Jam Nanda. This prince, the last but 
one of his line, succeeded, according to Mir M'asum, on the 25 Eabi I. 
866 h. (3rd Dec. 1461), and reigned 48 years. Mir M‘asum 
calls him the son of BabunL This was an ancestral name, having 
been that of the father of the first- prince, and also that of the fifth 
prince. It is, however, rather singular to find Hindu names retained 
so long after the Samas had become Muhammedan, especially when 
there are indications that the descendants of the converts were 
becoming ashamed of bearing such names. On Jam Nanda’s tomb 
at Thata there is an inscription in which he is called the son of 
Sadru’d-Dln. This was probably the Muhammedan alias by which 




the father was known, and which alone was considered fitting to 
inscribe on the son’s tomb. The inscription does not contain the 
date of Jam Nanda’s death, but only that of the laying the foundation 
of the tomb which was 915 H. or 1509 a.d. Thus it is probable 
that the death took place about the end of 914 n., and Mir M'asum’s 
statement that Jam Nanda succeeded in 866 H. and reigned 48 
years is most probably correct. 100 

The reign of this prince was the golden age of native rule in 
Sindh. The fact that his name, alone among all those of Santa, 
Sumra and other princes, continues well remembered and illustrious 
among Sindhians to the present day, is striking testimony to his 
exceptional excellence as a ruler. Among his virtues was that, so 
rare in the East, of recognising true worth in others, and giving 
his confidence where it was best deserved. His minister, Darya 
Khan, served him well and wisely, and probably no small part 
of Jam Nanda’s fame was due to this man’s loyal and able admin¬ 
istration. All Sindh from Bakhar, and beyond it, to the sea 
obeyed the greatest of the Sama princes, and as the Court at Delhi 
had enough to do in attending to matters that more nearly concerned 
it than the subordination of a distant province—to say nothing of the 
memories of what their contests with the Sainas had cost the Tughlaq 
sovereigns—Jam Nanda enjoyed absolute independence. Nevertheless 
the shadow of coming calamity fell upon the Samas in his time. 
The Arghuns now began to threaten Sindh. 

The great Arghun chief Zu’n-Nun Beg, who, towards the end of 
the fifteenth century, was appointed by Sultan Husayn Mlrza of 
Herat to the Governorship of Qandahar, finding the territory under 
his control insufficient to satisfy his needs and his ambition, pro¬ 
ceeded to enlarge his borders in an easterly direction, and crossing 
the Amran range, annexed Pishing, Shill (Quetta), and Mastung. 
His sons, Shfth Beg and Muliammed Beg, next descended the Bolan 
Pass, and added Slwl (or Slbl) to their father’s possessions. But 
Slwl was in Jam Nanda’s territory, and that prince despatched a 
strong force under Darya Khan, who seems now to have received 
the title of Mubarak Klian, to expel the intruders. Mubarak 
Khan came upon the Arghuns at Jalugir, a place in the Bolan Pass, 
near Blbl Nani, inflicted a crushing defeat on them, and killed their 
leader, Muhammed Beg. This was the last display of real vigour by 

iw »pj ie «Beg Lar Nama ” gives 914 H. as the date of Jam Nan da’s death. 
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a Satna prince. . It sufficed for the time, and the Arghuns, hardy 
and tried soldiers as they were, ventured no more into Sindh during 
Jam Nanda’s reign. 101 

The defeat of the Arghuns at Jalugir took place about i486. 103 In 
1507 Mir Zu’n-Nun lost his life in the bloody field of Maruchak, 
when Shaybani Khan invaded Khurasan. His eldest son, Shah Beg, 
soon found Qandahar a most difficult position to maintain, as Babar, 
who had crossed the Hindu Kush and established himself in Qabul 
in 1504, now began to move southward and claimed the Qandahar 
territory as his own. Partly by force of arms, but more by adroit 
diplomacy, he managed to hold his own for some years, but Babar 
gave him no peace. There was danger too from Shah Isma il, now in 
possession of Herat. Thus placed between two adversaries, with 
neither of whom he could hope to contend successfully, Shall Beg 
turned once more to Sindh. Jam Firuz had succeeded his father 
Jam Nanda at Tliata, and was now, by his weakness of character, 
indolence and vices undoing all the good work of the previous reign. 
Disorder and discontent were rife throughout Sindh, and many of the 
chiefs were ready to accept a new ruler. Everything favoured Shah 
Beg, who retook Siwl and gained possession of Fathpnr close to 
Garidava. For a time he was greatly distressed by the smallness of 
his resources, for his new acquisitions brought him little revenue; 
but the richer country to the south lay open to an active and 
adventurous raider. He made a rush upon Chanduka and onwards 
to BSffhban and Gdha, M near St-wan, highly fertile and flourishing 

in go 8av8 Mir M’asiim ; but other writers, such as Abu’l-Kasai, Nmvmn'd-Din and 
Ferishta referred to by Erskine in his history of the two first Timfin sovereigns 
/j 3,3 n’.Y assert that the Arghuns promptly avenged the death of Muhammed Beg, 
ind even at this time captured Bakhar and SCwap. But Mir M'asum ,s a far more 
reliable authoritv for this period, both because he was born and bred at Bakhar, and 
had means of ascertaining from his father, who died in 1583, ns well as from his 
grandfather, accurate information on the local events of the early part of the 
oentnrv ; and also because it is evident from his history that he had no bias against 
cither Samns or Arghuns, though perhaps his sympathies were rather with the latter. 

'•'2 Erskine says Siwi was taken in 1485. The affair in the Bolfin Pass would pro- 
bably ta>e place the next year. 

uriBivghbsn is a township 27 miles north of Sewan ; Gib. another, 21 miles 
north-welt of that place. In English writings Gain, appears as because 

the Persian of Mir M-asfun has the distinctive dash of the Gaf being, 

a, usual, omitted in manuscript, and a final nun added for phonetic purposes, 
as in Sindh a final long vowel is usually nasalised in pronunciation Sir H. 
Elliot took this place to be Kdhan in the Marri country, celebrated for its defence 
by a detachment of the 5th Bombay Regiment in 1840. Both BBpthbnn and Gaha are 
mentioned in the A-in-i-Akbari as MohoU, or subdivisions, of the Sarkar of Siwastan. 
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tracts, whence he gathered a rich booty. Thus supplied with some 
means of subsidising troops he soon afterwards collected a force 
strong enough to enable him to enter on a serious invasion of Sindh 
and advance against Thata itself. At the end of 15 *9 he marched 
southward by Sewan and the Laki hills, meeting with no opposition, 
and soon arrived in the neighbourhood of Thata. Here he was 
stopped by an obstacle which, if properly turned to account by the 
Sindhians, might have kept him out of the capital, and perhaps 
have changed the issue of the campaign. This was the Kalri. 

«l n those days” (says Mir M‘asiim) “ the bulk of the river flowed 
(through the channel) to the north of Thata; consequently Shah 
Beg waited there some days considering how he was to cross this 
river (daryd ); when it happened that a courier, who had crossed 
by a ford, arrived on the ground where he was. Some men on 
guard seized aud threatened the man, whereupon he showed them 
the ford.” 

It is satisfactory to get such distinct information as to the course 
of the river at a given point and at a known date. In 1519, the Kalri, 
we find was the principal channel of the Indus. It is curious that 
Mir M'asum calls it the Khdnwah . This may be a mistake for 
Kkdndh, a name by which the lower part of the Kalri is called; but 
if there was no mistake the name Khanwah indicates that there had 
been some artificial work carried out in connection with the Kalri 
(the ancient Sindhu-Sagara), to which the title of the person under 
whose direction the work was done had, according to common custom, 
been attached. It would have been no difficult matter by a certain 
amount of excavation at the head of the Kalri, or even by making a 
new head to it, to turn a strong current from the main river 
into the old channel; and that once effected, the stream would 
soon cut a broader way for itself till the bulk of its water took 
the new direction. Such a work may have been executed in con¬ 
sequence of the volume of the Kalri having begun to diminish, 
and with a view to maintain sufficient means of irrigation in the 
northern parts of the Sakro district—a matter of high importance 
to the capital now become so populous. It may even have been 
carried out as a defensive measure—to afford greater security 
to Thata in view of the aggressive proceedings of the ArgUuns. 
ln either case it would be just such a work as the able and 
energetic minister, Darya Khan, would be likely to inaugurate, 
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and from him the whole channel may have acquired a new 
name. 104 

Crossing the Kalrl, or Khanwah, without opposition, Shah Reg 
traversed the few miles of country intervening between the stream 
and Thata, and found the Santa forces drawn up to meet him 
outside the city. Jam Firuz took care to remain within the walls, 
but the fine old Minister, Darya Khan, took command. It was the 
last service he was to render to his country and his worthless sovereign. 
The Samas fought long and well, but were overmatched by the hardy 
Arghuns. Darya Khan was taken prisoner and, with many other 
Samas, was at once put to death. Jam Firuz of course “set his 
face towards flight,” and “crossing the river,” that is to say, the 
Baghar, hurried to Fir Ar, 13 miles south of Thata. 106 The 
battle of Thata, which was fought on the nth Muharram 926 
(2nd January, 1520), gave Shah Beg possession of Sindh ; but he 
had doubts as to his present ability to hold the entire country. When, 
therefore, Jam Firuz had made his submission in the abject manner 
thought appropriate to a thoroughly* crushed opponent, Shah Beg 
restored to him the portion of his former territories lying south of the 
latitude of the Laki Pass, and kept North Sindh for himself. He now 
reduced Sewan, which had closed its gates against him, and Taltl. 
The latter place, we find, was then on the left bank of the river, as 
Shah Beg’s troops had to be carried across in boats to the attack. 100 
Meanwhile a Sama chief, named Salahu’d-Dm, who, on Jam Nan da's 
death, had disputed, and for a time successfully, the succession to the 
throne, but had eventually been compelled to leave Sindh and fly to 
Guzerat, again appeared in the Delta country to try conclusions with 
Jam Firuz. The latter now applied for succour to his late conqueror 
and new ally, who promptly summoned his son, Shah Husayn, from 
Shill, whither he had just returned after two years’ absence at the 

tw It seems certain that a natural, and very ancient, channel would not have 
received such a name as a matter of mere fancy or caprice, and irrespective of any 
occurrence connecting it in a special manner with the act of some well-known per¬ 
sonage. There is another Khan with, leading from the Kalri, which must not be con¬ 
founded with the latter. Whether it is to this or to the larger channel that 
the Tarikh-i-Tahiri refers when it says that “ the Khanwah was made by 
Darya Khan to irrigate the Sakro Pargana and other lands along the base of the 
hills, and those surrounding Thata,” I am not aware. 

105 it is seen that at a time of the year when the Indus is at its lowest both . 
the branches surrounding Thata were flowing in 1520. 

lcfl A large part of the old channel of the river still exists to the south of Taltl, and 
contains a fine sheet of water known as the TaltUDhandh. 
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Court of Babar in Qabul, and sent him to Thata with a body of 
Arghun troops. With these and a contingent under Jam Firm, 
Shiih Husayn advanced against Salahu’d-Dln who had fallen back 
on the Jun district, and coming upon him there, utterly routed his 
army. Salahu’d-Dm, and a son of his, lost their lives in the action, 
and their followers who escaped fled to Guzerat, I11 Northern Sindh 
chiefs and people speedily submitted to the vigorous Arghun who, 
though savage and ruthless when resisted, was disposed to be con¬ 
ciliatory towards his new subjects, Shah Beg took up his quarters 
at Sakhar and at once applied himself to the work of repressing 
local disorder, as well as to the restoration and enlargement of the 
fortifications of the island fort of Rakhar, for which purpose he 
utilised the materials existing at the long-ruined capital Alor, 5 
miles to the east of Bakhar. 

But during his conquest of Sindh Shfih Beg had formed the 
project* of a much greater enterprise. This was the invasion of 
Guzerat, then under the rule of Sultan Bahadur. On Sindh he 
seemed to set no great value in comparison with the richer prize 
lying farther eastward, and he even promised to restore his former 
possessions to Jam Firiiz in return for that prince’s aid in the 
conquest of Guzerat. In December 1521 he started from Bakhar 
with a large force towards Lower Sindh, but in the Chanduka district 
a favourite officer, Mir Fazil Kokaltash, fell sick and had to return 
to Sakhar, where he soon died. In the loss of his old friend Shah 
Beg saw an evil omen for himself, and conceived a presentiment of 
his own approaching end. However, after the funeral ceremonies at 
Sakhar, he resumed his march and reached the district of Agham in 
Lower Sindh. 107 From his camp here he sent to summon Jam Firuz 
to attend and accompany him to Guzerat. But now he sickened. 
On his march he had received the news of Babar’s successes in the 
Panjab which led him to predict that the sovereign who had 
deprived him of his Qandahar territory would eventually deprive 
him of Sindh also. The depression which this reflection caused 
aggravated his illness and he died at Agham, apparently after a long 
stay there, on the 22nd Sh'aban, 928 H., or 16th July 1522 a.d. 108 

107 Some 30 miles south-east of Haydarabad. 

108 In the chronology of all this period I follow Mir M'asfim as one who is certainly 
likely to have been the best informed, as his father must have known Shah Beg and 
was not likely to have made a mistake about the date of his death. This date too 
Mir M, confirms by a chronogram, namely, Shahr Sh'aban (month Sha‘ban) = 928. 
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The news of Shah Beg’s death was received by Jam Firiiz in Thata 
with a delight which, under all the circumstances, was perhaps 
excusable; but, with his usual fatuity, he allowed himself to 
manifest his feelings in the most public manner by ordering the 
drums to be beaten. He thus gave Shah Husayn, the son, and 
successor of Shah Beg, an excuse which, in spite of his indignation at 
the outrage, was probably not altogether unwelcome, for putting an 1 
end to Sama rule and bringing all Sindh under his own authority. 
This policy would the more readily suggest itself to him that he 
must now have recognised all the risks involved in the Guzerat 
project which, if successful—a matter very far from certain—would 
eventually bring him into collision with Babar, the man whom he 
had such good cause to respect and fear, who was at this time 
carrying all before him in Northern India. Accordingly, on the 
completion of the funeral ceremonies, Shah Husayn marched on 
Thata. Jam Finns fled to Kachchh, and now, strangely enough, for 
the first time in his life began to display some energy. Collecting a 
considerable body of troops in the province where, as a Saina 
prince, he must have found abundant sympathy, he returned to 
Sindh. But, matched against such a man as Shah Husayn, he had 
small chance of restoring his fortunes. The Samas and Arghuns 
met for a final trial of strength in Chachham^ a district in the 
Eastern Delta country, where a hard-fought battle ended in complete 
victor) for Shah Husayn. Jam Firuz escaped to Guzerat, where he 
found an asylum with his connection by marriage, Sultan Bahadur, 
and never saw Sindh again. And thus ended Sama rule. Follow¬ 
ing Mir M'asum’s chronology, this battle must have been fought 
in 1523, so that the entire period of the Sama dominion was just 
190 years. 109 

Writers who lived in Eastern India, and far from the scene of these events, make 
the date of Shah Beg’s death 930 H., and Erskine, in his History (I. 376), follows 
them, though he is disposed to accept Mir M.’s chronology generally. The fact is 
the chronology of the Arghun invasions of Sindh, of Babar’s dealings with the 
Arghuns, and of his invasions of India, is involved in confusion and obscurity. 
Where, therefore, a date is given, and supported by a chronogram, by one possessing 
peculiar means of learning the truth, I think it ought not to be set aside unless on 
the clearest evidence of its incorrectness. 

100 The actual site of the battlefield is not named by Mir M., but I think it is 
perhaps to be discovered in one of the curious so-called predictions attributed to the 
mysterious people who are known in Sindh as the Mdmii-i-Fakirs, and are said to 
have lived in the earlier times of the Sama princes. Burton (Sindh, p. 89) gives the 
prediction in the following form : 
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Shah Husayn was now master of all Sindh, but he had the 
prudence to acknowledge the overlordship of Babar even before the 
latter had won his way to Delhi. The second Arghfm prince had 
inherited the political ability as well as the manly and vigorous 
character of his father and grandfather; also, it must be added, the 
fierce and cruel temper of his race. The project of invading Guzerat 
being abandoned, he gave his attention to the establishing of order in 
Sindh and to the extension of his territory northwards. He overran 
all the country on the left bank of the Indus up to the Panjnad, and 
at a later period, under instructions from Babar, he took Multan arid 
handed it over to the Emperor. With him Shah Husayn was always 
careful to maintain the most friendly and loyal relations. His two 
years’ experience at Qabul had inspired him with a genuine respect 
for Babar, and at the same time, perhaps, had led him to form an 
unfavourable opinion of Babar’s eldest son and heir. At all events, 
Humayun had. not been long on the throne when Shah Husayn began 
to ponder the question whether it was any longer politic to identify 
his fortunes with the cause of the Tinurldes. About the time when 
HumayfuTs troubles with Sher Shah were approaching an acute stage, 

“ Kare K aba re jhoro lagando chah pahar. 

Mirmichl mare. Suku wasandi Sindhri.” 

“At Karo Kflbaro a battle shall be fought lasting six watches (18 hours). 

The Mirmichl shall be beaten. Sindh shall enjoy peace.*’ 

I have slightly altered his translation to make it more exact. He says that 
Sindhis explain this prediction as referring to Sir C. Napier’s victory at Daba, and 
the extinction of the rule of the Talpur MIrs ; but that “ Karo Kiibaro ” cannot be ac¬ 
counted for, no action ever having been fought at such a place. He accepts the popular 
interpretation of the propheoy, and agrees with the popular opinion that the 
inexplicable term Mirmichl designates the Talpur chiefs. It is certainly true that 
the popular views on these points are as he describes them, but I believe them to be 
totally mistaken. Karo Kdbd.ro is not an imaginary name. The place intended is 
evidently Kharl Khabarlo , a township in the present Tando Bago Pargana.pari of 
ancient Chdchkan; and I think it extremely probable that this was the battlefield in 
which the pride of the Samiis was quenched, and that the prediction (perhaps safely 
uttered by somebody after the event) refers to that fatal day. The Mamu-i-Fakirs, 
as the legend says, were put to death by the Samu, Jam Tamachi. It was, indeed,’ 
after the execution that each severed head uttered in succession one of the well- 
known prophecies. What more likely than that some later admirer of men fully 
credited with divine inspiration should gratify his vengeful feelings and his fancy 
by inventing a Mamfi-i prediction in relation to a catastrophe which he regarded as 
the divine retribution for Jam Tamachi’s crime ? And if we compare historical facts 
we shall find that they support my view much more than the popular one. The 
battle in Chachkan is described by Mir M'asiim (who very likely was acquainted 
with the Mamin prophecies, but never on any occasion refers to them, and who was 
apparently ignorant of the precise situation of the battlefield) as * lasting from early 
morning till well on in the afternoon.” He pays that the Samas, according to the 
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Shah Husayn sent a confidential officer to Delhi to gain information as 
to the true position of affairs there. This officer’s report was most 
unfavourable to Humayun, whom he found exhibiting an indolence, 
apathy and addiction to pleasure that augured badly for the future of 
one exposed in a newly conquered country to the hostility of a powerful 
party headed by such an astute and vigorous character as Sher Shall. 
Shah Husayn at once decided to abandon all active allegiance to the 
Emperor, and for the present to assume a position of neutrality. 

In the beginning of the year 1541, Humayun arrived at Eohii. 
Defeated and a fugitive, he still commanded a body of troops which 
might form the nucleus of a new army wherewith to regain his 
throne. But some base for his future operations was indispensable, 
and this he hoped to find in Sindh. This, however, was what Shah 
Husayn was determined not to let him have. He had no confidence 
in Humayun, whose unsteadiness of character allowed little hope of 
his retrieving his fortunes ; and he was much too prudent to provoke 
a quarrel with the strong man at ..Delhi by showing any active 
sympathy with the cause of the fallen Emperor. In outward forms 

Sindhian custom when it is resolved to die fighting, bound themselves together, 
using their turbans and other parts of their dress for the purpose, and that 20,000 
fell in the fight—a gross exaggeration, no doubt, but it may be taken to indicate that 
the action was exceptionally hard fought and bloody. It would, therefore, be no 
very extreme use of poetical amplification to describe such a battle as lasting six 
watches. The battle of Daba, on the other hand, lasted but on epahar, and the field 
is sixty good miles from Khari Khabarlo. It is therefore difficult to see how the 
prediction can refer to the case of the Tftlpur Mirs. The word Mirmiclii , which 
nobody in Sindh can explain, is evidently one that has died out of popular memory 
in the course of three and a half centuries. It was probably some depreciatory 
epithet, or nickname, applied by ill-wishers (for instance, perhaps by Surnras) to 
Sama princes; and it must have been current at the time of the prediction, which 
otherwise would have been without meaning for any one. Nobody can produce a 
tittle of evidence to prove that the mysterious name was ever bestowed on the 
Talpurs previous to their downfall; and it is certain that those chiefs never fought 
a battle at Khari Khabarlo, or anywhere within many miles of it. How Jam Firiiz 
came to fight there is easily explained. An army coming from Kachohh would 
naturally take that direction; and, which is still a more obvious explana¬ 
tion, a commander who desired to have a handy line of retreat to Guzerat 
available in case of need would take up such a position; for Khari Khabarlo 
is close to the old track from Chachkiln to Guzerat vid Mitfci, Islamkot and 
Parkar. We are told, accordingly, that after the battle Jam Firuz fled to 
that country. The meaning of Khari Khabarlo (properly—lol) is “place of salt 
land and Khdbar bushes.” Jam Firuz, I may add, lost his life in Guzerat. In 
1535 he was a prisoner in Humayun’s camp at Cambay, and he was killed by his 
guards to prevent his being rescued when a party of Bhils and Gowars made a 
night attack on the camp. (Erskine, II., 62, n.) 
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of courtesy He was not wanting. He received Humayun’s ambas¬ 
sadors with the utmost respect; he offered to make provision out of 
his revenues for the maintenance of the Emperor and his followers ; 
but he evaded compliance with the summons to attend the Court at 
Robri, and he kept Bakhar and Sewan, the strong places of the 
country which Humayun was particularly anxious to occupy, firmly 
closed against him. With the further course of events in Upper 
Sindh—Humayun’s inactivity; the thwarting of his plans by his 
selfish and treacherous brothers, who soon deserted him ; the dearth 
which threatened all with starvation, and at last compelled the 
Emperor to move ; his visit to P&(, 110 where, in the midst of all his 
troubles, he found time to fall in love with and to many the lady 
Hamida, who became the mother of Akbar; his attempt to capture 
Sewan by a sudden assault; his failure in this, and in the regular 
siege which followed; the wrecking of his army by disease and 
desertion; his headlong flight from Sewan back to Rohrl, pursued by 
Shah Husayn’s troops; his march thence into the deserts of Marwar 
in hope of obtaining succour from Rao Maldeo; his failure in this 
object, and the narrow escape of himself and his followers from 
perishing of thirst in the wilds of Jesalmirand MallanI—this memoir 
is not concerned. The thread of the narrative may be picked up 
again at the arrival of Humayun and his followers, now^ greatly 
reduced in numbers and in sore distress, at the fort of Umarkot 
in August 1542. 

At Umarkot, Humayun at last met with one who was not only 
sympathetic and hospitable, but also prepared to render him active 
and valuable assistance in his designs on Sindh. This was the 
Sodha chief, Bana Parsad. The Eana was at deadly feud with Shah 

110 Q’hg ming of the town of Pat where, in August 154 1 * Humayun married Hamida and 
where, sometime later (circa 1 545 )> brother Ivamran married the daughter of Shah 
Husayn, lie a little to the east of the present village of that name in the Kakar Par- 
gana, and bear the name Pelt Kahna (Old Pat). On the west side of the old site, and 
separating it from the new village, is an old channel, now containing standing water. 
In this channel,says a local chronicle relating to that part of the country, the river ran 
at the time of Humayun’s visit, so that, coming from Babaflo (a little south of Rohri) 
by Bhelani (in Kandlhara) and Darbelo, he had no water to cross. The river now 
run~ (or did a few years ago) 5 or 6 miles cast, and also 3 miles south, of Pat. 
The place gave its name to an extensive and very fertile tract of country in former 
times. In the Ain-I-Akbari the Mahal of Pat appears as the most productive of the 
entire Sarkar of SIwastan. Old Pat, lying in the route of Madad Khans invasion 
in 1798, was, like hundreds of other towns and villages so situated, laid in ruins by 
that desolating ruffian. 
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Hueayn, who had put his father to death; and, welcoming an oppor¬ 
tunity for vengeance, he offered to make common cause with the 
Emperor, to place 2,000 horsemen of his own at his disposal, and to 
procure for him the assistance of 5,000 men of the Sindhl tribe of 
Sameja. The offer was gladly accepted, though but a few months 
later, Humayiin’s habitual apathy, and his inability to control his 
unruly followers, lost him an alliance which, prudently utilised, 
might have won Sindh for him. After considerable delay at 
Umarkot, the Emperor placed his family in the fort, vacated for 
this purpose by the Rana, and, following the latter’s advice, proceeded 
towards Jfm, a central position in the Delta country, 75 miles 
south-west of Umarkot, and 50 miles north-east of Thata. Four 
days later, on the 15th October, 1542, Hamlda Banu Begam gave 
birth to Akbar in the fort of Umarkot. 111 

Jim, the chief town of a fertile and populous district, was situated 
on the left bank of the Ren. Mir M'asum says of it: “Jun is 
situated on the bank of the river Sind (he ought to have said “on a 
branch of the river Sind ”), and is eminent among the towns of Sind 
by reason of its numerous gardens and water-courses, and its exquisite 
fruits.” It was just the place where Humayun, passionately fond 
of gardens, would delight to take up his quarters, and where he 
would idle away much precious time. 112 This is the first occasion of 
an historical reference to the Ren, a name of which Mir M'asum 
seems to have been ignorant. This portion of his history, indeed, 
indicates a curious lack of knowledge of the geography of the Delta 
country. At that time (1542), and down to the middle of the eight¬ 
eenth century, the Indus ran 3 to 4 miles east of Tando Muhammed 
Khan; and 5 to 7 miles (the exact spot has not yet been dis¬ 
covered) south-east of that place it threw off the Ren which, as 
mentioned in the first section, ran towards the eastern extremity of 
the Delta. Thus the point at which the Ren left the main river 
constituted a true Delta head. Whether this branch stream was 

311 The Sindh Gazetteer says that Akbar marched through Umarkot in 1591 to 
conquer Sindh. This is imaginary history. Akbar was in Sindh as an infant in 
arras ;—never later. 

112 Prince Darii Shikoh spent a short time in JQn when fleeing from his brother in 
1658, and there his wife died. It was the chief of Jun who, after entertaining him 
and feigning much cordiality, basely caused him to be seized and then handed him 
over to Anrangzib. The ruins of Jun are to be seen two miles south-east of the 
present Tando Ghulam Haydar. 
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perennial or not is a question which we are without sufficient evidence 
to decide with certainty; but there are undoubtedly some grounds 
for an affirmative conclusion. When Shall Husayn learnt that 
Humayun had taken up his position at Jun he established a camp of 
observation 5^ miles higher up the channel of the Ren, but on its 
right bank. To this place he gave the name Fath Bdgh, probably in 
honour of the successes already obtained, and of others anticipated 
in his dealings with the Emperor. The object of selecting this 
position would be to close all communication by water between 
Humayun’s camp and the main river; to prevent the Emperor from 
getting possession of boats in any large number, and using these for 
the conveyance of men and material in an advance on Thata; to 
block, in short, the great highway to the capital. But this would not 
prove that the Ren was flowing in the month of October when 
Humayun arrived at Jun, and still less at the time (perhaps 
November) of Shah Husayn’s taking post at Fath-Bagh ; for that post 
may have been occupied in the expectation that Humayun would 
stay long in Jun (he did in fact spend nine months there), and to 
hinder access to the main river when, six months later, the periodical 
rise of the latter should take place, and, of course, fill the Ren 
channel. Other incidents bearing on the question leave it in the same 
uncertainty. Thus we are told that Shah Husayn “ pressed upon 
the imperial army .... both by land and water f but no indication is 
given of the particular period at which this pressure was exerted, and 
it would rather seem to have occurred in the latter part of Humayun s 
stay at Jiui when of course the Ren was flowing. Again, Humayun 
sent a foraging party into the “ Pargana of Bathoro,” west of the Ren. 113 
This party was overtaken, and almost totally destroyed, by a detach¬ 
ment of Shfih Husayn’s troops. At night the people in the camp at 
Jun heard some one calling from the right bank of the Ren for a boat 
to ferry him over. A boat was sent, and the caller proved to be the 
second in command of the ill-fated party. But the, disaster in 
Bathoro is shown to have occurred not long before Humayun vacated 
Jun, which we know lie did on the 10th July, and therefore it must 
be dated not earlier than June; though even if it happened in May 
it would not prove that the Ren was a perennial stream, as in that 

113 Erskine says (II. 260) it was sent to a place in tU Thari, meaning, presumably, 
in the Thar districts, far east of the Een. Mir M'asum, here certainly right, says 
“Pargana Bathoro.” 
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month it would in any case be flowing in consequence of the period¬ 
ical inundation. In favour of the view that the stream was perennial 
are the facts that a very large part of the Eastern Delta country was 
dependent on it for irrigation; and that so long as the Ren carried 
water that tract of country was noted for its fertility and flourish¬ 
ing condition. It was called Ghdchlcdn , “ from the village and tribe 
of Gltdcfitik ” says the Tuhfatu’l-Kiram, When Humayun first arrived 
in Sindh Shah Husayn pointed out to him in a letter that Chachkan 
would be much more suitable for his residence than the Bakhar 
country, and described the former as “ celebrated for its populousness 
and abundance of corn.” This would hardly have been the case if 
the Ren had been a mere inundation channel. On the whole the 
balance of probability seems to be on the side of the opinion that the 
stream was either perennial or that it flowed for at all events eight 
or nine months of the year. 

Humayun spent nine months in Jim closely watched and 
constantly harassed by Shah Husayn. The opportunity of a brilliant 
success likely to be gained by a bold attack on Shah Husayn while 
the assistance of Rana Parsad was available was allowed to pass away, 
and while the emperor lingered indolently in his intrenchments his 
disorderly followers did what was in theft power to ruin his cause by 
giving vent to their personal jealousies and even by deserting to the 
enemy. Nor were Musulman intolerance and haughtiness, to be 
debarred from the pleasure of openly showing scorn of Hindus, even 
at the risk of alienating an ally whose co-operation was essential to 
the success of the imperial plans. One of Humayun’s officers grossly 
insulted Rana Parsad, who forthwith abandoned the Emperor and re¬ 
tired to Umarkot in disgust, a step immediately followed by the defec¬ 
tion of the Sindhian tribe which the Rana had induced to side against 
Shfih Husayn. The annihilation of the detachment in Bathoro was due 
to jealousy between the leaders, and to the inaction of Tardi Beg who, 
always distinguished for gallantry, was now moved by some feeling of 
pique, or by sheer bad temper, to refuse efficient support. At this 
crisis of his calamities it was Humay un’s good fortune to be joined by 
an old and loyal counsellor in the person of Biram Khan. This man 
opened negotiations with Shah Husayn with the object of concluding 
peace, and obtaining for the Emperor a safe passage through Sindh to 
Shal and Qandahar. Shah Husayn, prudently anxious to avoid a 
decisive action with one whom he knew to be resolute and dangerous 
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when driven to extremity, eagerly closed with proposals which, 
without further risk, would rid Sindh of Humayun’s exceedingly 
troublesome presence. He engaged to furnish the Emperor with 
money, grain and transport, and proceeded to throw a temporary 
bridge across the Ren at Jim* 114 Over this the Emperor and his 
troops passed on the 10th July 1543. The main channel of the 
Indus remained to be passed, and the point selected for the crossing 
was 12 or 13 miles north-west of Jun, where now all is dry, the river 
running 16 miles to the west, and its course in Humayun’s time 
traceable only by means of half-obliterated hollows. I have been 
able to fix the point of crossing by the aid of two indications supplied 
by histories which relate these events. Both Jauhar and Gulbadan 
Begam, when giving an account of the passage of the Indus, state that 
the emperor reached the right bank at the village of Bondi , 115 where 
Shah Husayn had the promised supplies waiting for him. There is 
no such village now, but there is a township in the Guni Pargana, 
called Iioshandl, situated on the right bank of an old river channel, 
and it contains the ruins of a village which there can be little doubt 
are those of Gulbadan Begam’s Ronai. In the course of copying the 
middle syllable of the name lias dropped out in the Memoirs, or it 
may be that the good lady herself made some mistake. That there is 
no mistake about the identification can be shown by other evidence. 
In one of the local chronicles—either the “ Tarlkh-i-Tahirl,” or the 
“ Beg-Lar-Nama ”—the author, decidedly unfavourable to the Arghuns, 
when describing the death of Shah Husayn, remarks that it occurred 
close to the 'place where the Sindhian prince had made the emperor cross 
the river; and he evidently regards the fact of the death occurring 
here as a judgment on Shah Husayn. Now, the Arghun prince died 
at the village of f Adrlpotd (sometimes, but incorrectly, written 
l Allpotra in the histories), which still exists, and is 1J miles from 
the ruined site in Boshanal. ‘Aaripoja also was on the river: in 
fact Shah Husayn died on board a boat, and not actually in the place 
itself. It is evident, then, that the place where the Emperor crossed 
the Indus on his way to Qandahar is now ascertained with certainty. 

114 That it was possible for him to bridge the Ron at a time when the inundation 
must have nearly reached its maximum height is proof that the channel was neither 
very broad nor the current very strong. 

118 So far as my memory serves me (for I write under the disadvantage of being 
unable to consult these works again), Gulbadan Begam gives the name Ronai, and 
Janhar another somewhat like Ronai. 
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The fact is interesting both from the historical event connected with 
the site, and also from our being thus enabled to fix with accuracy 
the course of the main river in this part of the country in 1543. 116 

Here we part company with Humayun who passed by Sewan to 
the north-west frontier and returned to Sindh no more. Shah 
Husayn continued to rule in Sindh in virtual independence till 1555. 
Towards the end of his life he became palsied, fell into intemperate 
habits and suffered all the good effects of his previous strong govern-, 
ment to be undone by low and worthless favourites. His death 
occurred on the 5th February 1555, his reign having lasted 33 years; 
and with him closed the Arghun line which numbered but two 
princes. 

Shall Husayn left no heir, the only son ever born to him having 
died in infancy. He had given his daughter in marriage to Prince 
Kixmran, in the expectation that the latter would succeed him in 
Sindh; but the hope of establishing the succession in the princely 
line of Timur vanished when Kamran-was blinded. The cruel deed, 
however, which incapacitated K am ran from reigning was certainly for 
the good of Sindh, as the prince never would have contented himself 
with a territory coming so short of what he considered himself entitled 
to; and the country would have been kept in constant turmoil while 
its new sovereign was using it as a mere stepping-stone to wider 
dominion. Not, indeed, that Sindh fared much better as the case 
was. Under Shah Husayn the country had been divided into two 
subordinate governments. North Sindh, from Bakhar to Sewan, was 
administered by Sultan Mahmud, son of Shah Beg’s favourite, Mir 
Fazil Kokaltash ; Southern Sindh was kept in the hands of the 
prince himself, but, after him, the most influential person in the 
lower province was Mirza Ts&, head of the Tarkhans who had 
accompanied Shah Beg when he invaded the country. Shortly before 
Shall Husayn’s death these two men secretly agreed to await that 
event in loyalty, and then to divide Sindh between them; Lakl being 
made, as in the case of Shah Beg and Jam Firuz, the point of division 


lltt Roshanal is not marked in the maps of the Topographical Survey. It was, in 
fact, only a Mahan, or subdivision of a township, until a few years ago when, during 
the revision of the Settlement Survey in Guni, it was constituted a Deh or township. 
This case furnishes another instance of the aid to bo obtained from township names 
in tracing old sites when the actual town or village has disappeared, and its name 
has been forgotten. Roshanal is situated six miles nearly due south of Tando 
Muliammed Khan, and close to the road (on the east side) leading from that place 
into the southern districts. 
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between the two territories. This compact seems to have been 
entered into by Mlrza Ts& to suit the convenience of the moment, and 
with the intention of eventually constituting himself heir to all Shah 
Husayn’s dominion. But in Sultan Mahmud, he had an opponent of 
no mean capacity, and noted from his boyhood for personal bravery 
and resolution. Sultan Mahmud could not, indeed, gain possession 
of Sewan, to which he was entitled under the secret agreement; for 
there the local officers took advantage of an unsettled succession to 
set up for themselves; and, with the Tarkhan chief already in the 
field against him, he was not in a position to do more than hold the 
country to the north of Slwastan.' This, however, he prepared to do 
with his accustomed energy. 

On the other side Mlrza ‘Ist\ showed equal determination to carry 
out his object of acquiring supremacy in Sindh. Probably far stronger 
in numbers than Sultan Mahmud, he soon disposed of the preten¬ 
sions of the Slwastan chiefs, and was able to gain that coveted 
territory permanently for Lower Sindh. His next move was the 
invasion of Sultan Mahmud’s country on the left bank of the river, 
and here he advanced as far north as to Bakhar itself, where he 
fought two engagements, apparently without any very decisive result. 
But now occurred an event which compelled him to retreat in hot 
haste to Thata, and which formed a remarkable episode in the 
history of the relations of Sindh with foreign countries. 


VII. 

THE PORTUGUESE IN THE DELTA. 

On Shah Husayn’s death, Mlrza ‘Isti, desiring to close all controversy 
with Sultan Mahmud in the speediest and most effectual manner by 
bringing irresistible force to bear against him, and finding his own 
means of coercion inadequate to that end, bethought him of the 
foreigners whose prowess on the western coast of India was now 
gaining for them in the East the highest reputation as a lighting 
people. With their assistance North Sindh might easily be won from 
Sultan Mahmud, and reunited to the Thata province. The Mlrza 
accordingly despatched an embassy to Bassein, the seat of govern- 
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merit of the northern Portuguese province, to ask for the aid of a 
military force, all the charges of which he would defray, and to offer 
in return special commercial privileges which it was of course known 
would be a strong inducement to the foreigners to comply with the 
Mirza’s request. The local histories pass lightly over this important 
episode in the history of Lower Sindh ; Mir M'asum bestowing only 
a sentence or two on it, and the “ Tarikdi-i-Tahiri,” which gives the 
fullest account of it, representing it as far less serious than it really 
was. The following narrative, taken from “ The History of the 
Discovery and Conquest of India by the Portuguese,” a translation, 
by Capt. John Stevens, of the Spanish work of Manuel de Faria y 
Souza (London, 1695), no doubt sets matters in a much truer light. 
“ Antonio Barreto .... returned to Bazaim where he found the 
Governor receiving an embassy from the King of Cinde, who desired 
succour against a tyrant that infested him. We were desirous of 
this Prince's friendship, and thought fit to purchase it by relieving 
him. Seven hundred men were sent to him in 28 vessels, all 
commanded by Pedro Barreto Rolim. The fleet arrived safe at Tata, 
the Court of the King of Cinde. The Prince who was there 117 visited 
Barreto, and sent word of his arrival to his father who was absent 
in the field. He answered desiring our Commander to wait till he 
advised what was fit to be done. Barreto stayed, and soon after, 
hearing the King was agreed with his enemy without giving him 
notice, he asked of the Prince leave to depart, and that he would 
pay the charge of the fleet as was promised by the Ambassador (to 
the Governor of Bassein). The answer was so little to satisfaction 
that Barreto landed his men, entered the city, and in the fury killed 
above 8000 persons, and destroyed by fire the value of above two 
millions of gold, after loading the vessels with one of the richest 
booties that had been taken in Asia. He lost not one man in this 
action. He spent eight days in destroying all on both sides Indus 
(that is between Thata and the coast). The fort of Bandel 118 made 


117 This was Mrrzfi Jan Baba, youngest son of Mirza who was in charge of 
Thata during his father’s absence in North Sindh. Several years after these events 
he was treacherously seized and put to death by his insane and savage eldest brother, 
Muhammed Baqi. 

118 Lahari Bandar is evidently the place intended. Bandel is perhaps a mistake 
for Bandar. In the next extract we shall see the place called Baradel. Both names 
might be corruptions of Bari-Dewal, “Dewal estuary,” but I have not met this name 
in local histories. 
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some resistance, but being taken was demolished. Caspar de Mon- 
terroyo, a soldier of note, going accidentally into a wood, met some 
Blacks who bid him go no farther, for hard-by there was a serpent 
had just then devoured a bullock. He, desiring to see such a 
monster as they described, went on till he discovered the head, which 
was of a wonderful bigness, and, not satisfied, came so near as to 
touch it with his sword, and the monster lifted up its head, and he 
gave it such a fortunate stroke on a soft place that it soon after 
died. It was thirty foot long and proportionable in bigness. 119 
Barreto returned thus victorious over men and monsters to Cliaul ” 
(II. 184, 185). 

The narrative of the sack of Thata in the year 1555, contained 
in the extract above given, is by one whose sympathies were all on 
the side of the Portuguese chiefs and their masterful methods in 
India. Another writer, a French Jesuit, tells the same story from 
a point of view less favourable to the Portuguese, and adds an 
important piece of information which Faria y Souza had preferred 
to omit—namely, the final result to the Portuguese of their enter¬ 
prise in Sindh. I translate from the work entitled, “ Histoire des 
P 6 couvertes et Oonqudtes des Portugais dans le Nouveau Monde ,’ 1 par 
le P 6 re Joseph Francois Lafitau, de la Compagnie de Jesus. Paris, 
1733: “While the Gov.-Ceneral was at Bassein, he was visited 
by Ambassadors of the King of Cinde, called by a corruption of the 
name, King of Dulcinde. The Prince, whose country was near Diu , 120 
desired assistance against a powerful neighbour, and promised to 
pay the expenses of the war, as well as to concede important 
advantages to the Portuguese in the matter of trade in his country. 
The Governor despatched to him Pierre Barretto Eolin, with a fleet 
of twenty-eight vessels 121 ‘ containing a land force of 700 men. 
But meanwhile the Prince, having come to terms with his enemy, 
only tried to beguile Pierre Barretto and would hear nothing more 
on the subject of his engagement to pay expenses. For a time 
Barretto dissembled his feelings in spite of the insolence of his 

119 The rock snake, the only representative (I think) of the Python family in 
Sindh, is found in the neighbouring Kohistan ; not, so far as I know, in the Delta ; 
and nowhere is this snake capable of swallowing a bullock. The monster described 
in the text would be a true Python, and an exceptionally large one. 

180 The good Father had perhaps got confused between Diu and Diul. 

121 These were large pinnaces, called in Portuguese JPusta. Faria y Souza gives 
the name of the commander of each vessel in this expedition. 
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followers, wlio openly reproached hitn with cowardice ; but at last, 
after he had quietly laid in provisions for the return voyage, he 
found himself obliged to attack. He first took a mosque, and 
then the town of Thata, which his people sacked with inconceiv¬ 
able fury, not sparing even the dumb animals. It is said that 
nearly eight thousand souls perished at the cost to the Portuguese 
of only a few wounded men. The wealth consumed by fire is 
positively asserted to have exceeded two millions of gold, to say 
nothing of the booty taken, which was immense. After this they 
made similar expeditions on both banks of the river as they retired, 
leaving everywhere frightful traces of their passage and their fury. 
The retirement proved difficult, but, thanks to the good leading of 
the Commander, it was accomplished successfully; not a single 
tribe being left unharried as far as the fort of Baradel, at the 
entrance to the river, which they took by escalade and treated as 
they had done every other place. A violent storm avenged the 
many slain and the vast amount of pillage. Barretto was obliged 
to throw overboard all the spoils of so many ravaged places, and 
had the utmost difficulty in regaining Chaul” (II. pp. 536, 537). 
This second account is certainly incorrect in representing Mirza 
Tsii as present in Thata when the Portuguese arrived there; and 
Paria y Souza’s narrative is proved to be accurate in its statement 
on this point, because it is in agreement with the local histories 
which tell us that the Mlrza was near Bakhar at the time, and 
that his son Jan Baba was at Thata. Mlrza ‘Isi\, indeed, never 
saw the Portuguese at all, a fact which tells against the latter. 
Had Barreto waited a reasonable time all might have been settled 
according to agreement; for there is nothing to show that Mlrza ‘Isa 
was endeavouring to repudiate the engagements entered into by his 
ambassadors at Bassein; and it was out of all reason to expect that 
the young Mirza should satisfy important claims offhand and 
without authority from his father. The statement, moreover, that 
Mirza Tsil had concluded peace with his opponent before the 
Portuguese arrived seems to be contrary to the fact. The local 
histories are agreed in asserting that it was the news of the sack of 
Thata which induced the Mirza to abandon the campaign in North 
Sindh, where for the moment the balance of success was on his side. 
These histories may be accepted as absolutely trustworthy in the 
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present question, because their authors were evidently in total 
ignorance of the reasons assigned by the Portuguese for their violent 
proceedings in the Delta, and never once allude to any differences 
between Mlrza ‘Is& and his European, allies. They in fact, for some 
reason or other, treat the devastating raid in the Delta as of such 
slight importance, and pass over it so quickly, that but for the reports 
of the Portuguese themselves, the event in its real proportions never 
would have been made known to later times. The truth probably 
is that the Mlrza was not prepared for so prompt a response to the 
overtures which he made to the Portuguese; otherwise, well aware, 
as he must have been, of the daring character and piratical tendencies 
of those people, he would hardly have left his flourishing capital 
totally %tnfortified and unguarded , 1 * 2 to tempt their cupidity, while he 
himself and all his available forces were engaged in operations at a 
distance of nearly 300 miles from Thata, The Tarkhan' Nama no 
doubt gives the true explanation of the whole case when it says in a 
few simple words : “ Intelligence arrived (at Bakhar) that the Firingls,, 
who were coming from Labor! Bandar to the assistance of Mlrza ‘Isil j 
Tarkhan, finding the city of Thata unprotected , had plundered it, set 
fire to it, and made the inhabitants prisoners ” (Elliot, I. 324). 
The final judgment on the question must be that the excuses brought 
forward by the Portuguese for their sacking of Thata and subsequent 
raid in the Western Delta have no ground of fact to rest upon, and 
that those ruthless and murderous deeds were the outcome of mere 
greed and ferocity finding their opportunity in the temporary help¬ 
lessness of the Delta people. 

The remainder of Mlrza IstVs life was spent in hostilities, more or 
less acute, with Sultan Mahmud, but, opposed by that resolute 
chief, he was never able to succeed in his cherished design of re¬ 
uniting Sindh under the rule of a Tarkhan prince. His death 
occurred at the end of 1565, or the beginning of 1566, his reign 
having lasted between 10 and 11 years. His eldest son and suc¬ 
cessor, Muhammed Baqi, seems to have been insane. After ruling 
for five years, in the course of which he put his brother Mlrza 
Jan Baba to death, starved to death his step-mother, and committed 
many other atrocities, he destroyed himself in 1571. His only 

122 This fact is not only asserted by the local historians, bat made clear by the 
statement of the Portuguese themselves that they had not one man killed in the 
sacking of Thata. 
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surviving son, Mirza Payanda Muhammed, 123 being also insane, the 
latter's son, Mirza Jam Beg, succeeded at Thata. 

In 1574 Sultan Mahmud died leaving no heir, and the Emperor 
Akbar sent an officer of his own to take charge of Bakhar and 
North Sindh, thus initiating the policy of bringing the entire 
province more directly under imperial control. 


VIII. 

THE CAMPAIGN OF THE IMPERIAL FORCES 
IN LOWER SINDH IN 1591-92. 

The position of successive chiefs in Sindh, fluctuating as it did 
between virtual independence and acknowledged subjection, according 
as a weak or a strong sovereign filled the imperial throne, or as 
calmness or trouble prevailed in the more central provinces, was a 
dangerous one for the ambitious characters among them. Mlrzii 
JanI Beg was from the first strongly disposed to repudiate vassalage 
to the empire, and some seventeen years after his accession he was 
actually in arms against the imperial governor at Bakhar. On that 
occasion a timely submission to Akbar, ever clement and generous 
to those who threw themselves on his mercy, saved him from the 
consequences of rebellion. But the profession of obedience and 
loyalty forced on him by the exigencies of the moment was soon 
forgotten under the influence of the passion for independence, or 
for at least preserving the semblance of it. When Akbar had for 
some years made Lahor his principal residence, and had there 
received the acknowledgments of their fealty by his . other great 
vassals in the customary form of occasional attendance at his court, 
Jam Beg kept himself aloof, thereby .making a distinct demonstra¬ 
tion of disrespect and disloyalty. The Emperor had now had 
enough of the pretensions of the Thata chiefs, and he proceeded to 
put an end once for all to the insolence and the power of Jam Beg. 

123 Mirza Salih Muhamraed, the second and favourite son of Mirza Ts.\, and one of 
the best of the Tarkhan chiefs, was assassinated in 1562 by a Baloch in revenge for the 
death of several of his family who had been executed by order of Salih Muhamraed 
for their lawless conduct. * 







Mlrza ‘Abdur’r-Rahlm, the Khan Ivhanan, and principal military 
officer of the empire, was despatched in the beginning of 1591 in 
command of a large force to Bakhar. There he spent the following 
hot season, and in September moved against Sewan, the northern 
stronghold of the Tarkhans, to which he laid siege. Meanwhile 
•JanI Beg had taken the field and encamped at Nasrpur on the left 
bank of the river, about 75 miles south-east of Sewan.. 

The campaign is now interesting mainly because of its connection 
with a course of the Indus long since abandoned, and much of it 
difficult or impossible to trace at the present day with any certainty. 
In 1591 the river ran close to Sewan, 134 but after passing that place 
some 8 or 10 miles its course lay much to the eastward of the 
present one. It ran probably very near Sakarand (whether at this 
period east or west of it is doubtful), and thence pursued the same 
south-easterly direction to Nasrpur, which place is 14 miles to the 
east of the present course of the Indus. Between Sakarand and 
Nasrpur the channel %as known as the Sangra, a name which 
European writers have sometimes transformed into Sankm and 
Scinkrd, and have confounded with Sdkra which belongs to a Pargana 
of the Western Delta. 125 JanI Beg’s first intention was to make his 
stand at Nasrpur, but finding this place unsuitable for defence, he 
moved 10 miles higher up the left bank to a village called Biih/in 
or Bohiri, which, by copyist’s errors, appears in the texts of some of the 
local histories as Bohiri and Lohiri. Near this he found an admir¬ 
ably defensive position in a large loop of land, formed by an abrupt 
recurving of the river, the neck of which he closed with strong 
earthworks armed with artillery. All other parts of the position 
were sufficiently protected, either by the river or by sandbanks so 
soft that, as the Tarkhan Nama describes them, “if anyone set 
foot on them he would sink up to his neck.” The spot thus chosen 
for the entrenched camp was not only easily defensible, but offered 
the great advantage to Jan! Beg of a secure mooring-place for his 

124 This is to be gathered indirectly from references to So wan in the local histories, 
and directly from an observation of Mir M'asum’s reporting the advice of his officers 
to the Khan Khanan ; “as Sewan is on the line of road (from north to south) and is 
the crossing-place for our men and boats, it is best to take it first, &c.” 

m The name has been continued to the present day by its being applied to an in¬ 
undation canal which runs through part of the course of the old Sangra river channel. 
The Sangra is mentioned in Nadir Shah’s treaty of 1739 with the Emperor Muhamraed 
Shah, in which the name appears to apply to a much greater length of the stream 
than was ift accordance with usage in Sindh itself. 

a 
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enormous fleet of boats. On land he was not strong enough to 
cope with the imperial forces; but the river he could command, and 
thus keep open his communications with all Lower Sindh and draw 
upon practically inexhaustible supplies. The case was very different 
with the imperialists, though for them matters were probably made 
worse than they need have been by their own mismanagement. 

When Mirza Abdu’r-Bahlm learnt that Jan! Beg had advanced so 
far northwards as Nasrpur lie raised the siege of Sewan, recrossed 
the river and marched along the left bank to meet the army of 
Lower Sindh. 126 Accompanying him was a war flotilla of twenty-live 
vessels. 127 On arriving at a point probably about 3 miles east or 
north-east of the present well-known village of Bhit Shah , he learnt 
that Jan! Beg’s fleet was coming up the river to attack him; he 
accordingly moved close up to the bank at a point where a . large 
sandbank caused the river to run in a comparatively narrow channel 
close under his position. Here he hastily lined the bank with 
earthworks to protect his guns, and awaited the attack, his flotilla 
probably moored at some little distance higher up the river. 

JanI Beg’s fleet was commanded by the best of his officers, 
Khusrau Khan Charkas. He had arranged that a combined attack 
by the fleet and land forces should be made on the imperialists at 
an early hour in the morning, and with this object he himself 
started at nightfall with a squadron composed, according to the 
Tabaqat-i-Akbar! (no doubt again exaggerating), of “more than a 
hundred ghurdbs (or fighting boats) and two hundred boats full of 
archers, gunners, and large guns.” It might have been serious for 
the imperial army had the plan been loyally carried out; but, 
fortunately for it, there were jealousies between Jan! Beg’s leading 
men strong enough to frustrate Khusrau Khan’s tactics. For some 
reason Khusrau Khan was unpopular with the other principal 
officers, and this occasion was seized to gratify ill-will by failing in 
the promised co-operation and exposing him to defeat. When at 

126 Mir M‘asum, who had a command in the imperial army in this campaign, says 
nothing of a re-crossing, and from his narrative (here much too meagre) it might be 
supposed that the imperialists marched down the right bank, but the subsequent 
course of events seems to show that they moved on Jani Beg along the left 
bank. 

w This is the number given by Nizamu’d-Din in his Tabaqiit-i-Akbari; but the 
strength of the flotilla is very likely understated with a view to enhance the merit 
of the victors in the engaagement that presently took place. 
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daylight he found himself in the neighbourhood of the imperialist 
camp and climbed his mast to ascertain the position of the promised 
land force, he found to his vexation that not a man of that force 
had arrived. After waiting for a considerable time in the hope 
that accidental delay and not deliberate intention was causing the 
failure of his plan, lie at last realised the truth; but still un¬ 
daunted, and with the odds now so greatly against him, he resolved 
to attack with the fleet alone. On arriving at the sandbank above 
described, he opened fire on the imperialists’ position, hoping prob¬ 
ably to force a passage past it and get at the Khan Khaniin’s 
flotilla. Here, however, he was met by the return fire of artillery 
most likely much heavier than any his fleet could carry, and 
directed from a point of vantage that must have given it great 
superiority. Still the action lasted from sometime in the afternoon 
till dark with no decisive result. At night the Khan Khanau sent 
a body of troops across the stream to take up a position on the 
sandbank, and so bring the enemy’s fleet between two fires. A 
little later an attempt to surprise his camp was made by a party of 
JanI Beg’s forces which had hoped to find the imperialists off their 
guard; but the latter were on the alert and repelled the attack. 
The next morning Khusrau Khan renewed the attack, this time 
directing it against the detachment on the sandbank, and receiving 
unexpected assistance from the clumsy gunners in the imperialist 
camp, who for a time sent their shot over the enemy’s heads and 
into their own party on the bank, causing them some loss. When 
this error was rectified the Khan Khanan’s fire told heavily on the 
attacking fleet, and after 7 or 8 hours spent in vain efforts to 
dislodge the detachment on the sandbank, Khusrau Khan was 
obliged to retreat. He had lost 200 men killed, and no doubt 
many more wounded. Seven of his war vessels were captured, and 
probably several were sunk. He carried out the retreat skilfully 
and gallantly, keeping the post of danger in the rear himself. Here 
he was overtaken by the pursuing fleet of the Khan Khanan, and 
actually captured, but in the confusion caused by the explosion of a 
magazine in the royal vessel he managed to escape. 155 * According to 

yj8 The Tarikh-i-Tahiri, however, .says : “ Khusrau Charkas was taken in his boat 
along with several other vessels, when, at that moment, Charkas Daftir, the chief of the 
merchants of Firang, who repaired yearly to Thata from Hurmuz, came fluttering 
like a moth around this furnace, and, running his boat into the midst of the fray, 
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the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl this second day’s action took place on the 
3rd November 1 591. 129 

On the following day the Khan Khanan resumed his march 
southward, and took up position in front of the Buhirl intrench- 
ments. Here no less than two months were spent in fruitless 
siege operations and vain attempts to carry the intrenchments by 
storm. Meanwhile the imperialists were harassed and their sup¬ 
plies cut off by the marauding Sindhians who hovered about their 
camp. How serious the situation had become owing to the unex¬ 
pectedly stubborn and successful resistance of Jam Beg, and the 
fidelity of Lower Sindh to his cause, is shown by the evident anxiety 
of the Emperor and the measures he took to support his commander. 

We learn from the Tabaqat-i-Akbarl that while the imperial army 
was at Buhirl, ‘'the emperor sent 150,000 rupees, then 100,000 
rupees, then 100,000 mans of grain, with several (according to 
Budauni 100) large guns and many gunners to reinforce Khan 
Khanan. He also sent Raja Rae . Singh, a noble of 4000, by 
the route of Jesalmlr. 130 At length the Khan Khanan was forced 
by stress of scarcity and despair of forcing the Biihirl defences to 
abandon the investment and resort to other tactics. He broke up 
his army into three divisions, sending one to resume the siege of 
Sewan; another to invest Shahgarh, a fort about 10 or 11 miles 
north of Buhirl; and with the third he himself proceeded south¬ 
ward to Fath Bagh and Jim. The adoption of this plan indicates 

succeeded in rescuing Khusrau from bis captors ; but the attempt cost both of them 
tbeir lives’’ (Elliot, I. 288). One is glad to know that the historian is in error in 
stating that Khusrau Khan lost his life on this occasion. That able and gallant man 
lived for several years after his battle on the Indus. Blochmann (apparently on the 
authority of the M‘asiru ’1 Umars’) mentions him as living and taking an active 
part in Sindh affairs long subsequent to this campaign (.Translation of Ain-i-Akbari, 
p. 363). Khusrau Khan was the founder of the DabgirSn Masjid in Thata. 

120 As the Indus was then running in the Sangra channel it is possible to fix the 
site of the actions at a spot rather more than 3 miles east by north from Bhit 
Shah, where that channel is still well defined ; because Mir M‘asiim says that the 
position was 6 kos, or 12 miles, from Buhirl, whither the Khan Khanan marched on 
the day following the second and decisive action. Buhirl is a township 10 miles 
north of Nasrp&r Its old and ruined village site is still to be seen on the east 
bank of the long abandoned channel of the river. The present village is about three 
quarters of a mile north of the old site. 

3d Elliot, V. 462. One of the most important of the convoys was attacked and 
captured by the Sindhian guerillas. The conduct of the campaign reflects little 
credit on the imperialist leaders. Of the reinforcements, and the fate of the 
convoy, Mir M'asum, though present at Buhirl, says not a word. 



great superiority of strength on the imperialist side, as otherwise it 
would have been a proceeding of incredible rashness. The object 
was to get Jam Beg out of his impregnable position by a ruse de 
guerre. In that position was gathered all that could in any way be 
regarded as formidable of the fighting force of Lower Sindh; and, 
once fairly pushed into the open field, this could be disposed of 
without much difficulty. The result justified the expectation of the 
K]ian Khanan; but he committed an error of judgment in allotting 
too weak a force to Sewan. That division was indeed ample to 
reduce Sewan to extremities in a very short time, but not sufficient 
by itself to deal with other contingencies of its position which were 
to be foreseen as probable. The siege had lasted but a few days 
when the Sewan chiefs wrote to Jam Beg that unless he came at 
once to their relief speedy surrender was inevitable. The im¬ 
perialist leader’s stratagem now began to take effect. Knowing the 
besieging force to be weak, Jam Beg left his entrenched camp, 
crossed the river, and advanced northward. This was what the 
Shahgarh division was waiting for. It promptly descended on 
Buhirl, and destroyed all the defences which had kept the army so 
long at bay. But one of the great advantages of the position was 
that it could be rendered defensible by works so small in extent 
that they might be thrown up in a few hours ; it was therefore 
necessary to provide for the contingency of Jam Beg’s attempting to 
recover it. The Shahgarh division was thus held fast in its newly 
acquired ground, and could afford no assistance to the Sewan force. 
The situation of the latter was now somewhat critical. The Khan 
Khanan, then somewhere about Jim or Fath Bagh, had received 
prompt information of Jam Beg’s movement, and had despatched a 
reinforcement towards Sewan. This detachment, says the Tabaqat- 
i-Akbari, “marched 80 hos in two days”; and according to Mir 
M'asura, who was with the Sewan force, it joined the latter near the 
Lakl hills (the siege having been raised and the force being on its 
way to meet Jam Beg), at some spot probably about 12 miles south 
of Sewan. If it started from Fath Bagh the actual distance covered 
in the two days would be about 100 miles; and the feat, though 
quite possible to light and well-mounted cavalry, was certainly 
extraordinary, and very creditable to the detachment. The route 
taken must have been nearly that of the present road along the right 
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bank of the river from Kofcri northward, by which the detachment 
would be able to pass several miles clear of JanI Beg’s left in his 
parallel advance. 131 With this reinforcement the Sewan division 
amounted to 2000 men, while JanI Beg’s force was 5000 strong. 132 
Meanwhile it was necessary to move forward without delay lest 
the garrison of Sewan should issue in pursuit and fall upon the rear 
of the division which was further exposed, while near the hills, to 
the danger of a flank attack from levies passing through the Lakl 
gorge. Accordingly the force inarched 12 to 14 miles in a south¬ 
easterly direction, and then came upon Jam Beg. The action began 
about noon by the Sindhians driving in advanced parties of the 
imperialists; it then became general, and was hotly contested for 
some hours, till at last the Sindhians broke and fled in all direc¬ 
tions. JanI Beg is admitted by all the authorities to have displayed 
great personal gallantry, and to have done his utmost to restore the 
fight. He appears not to have left the field till the last, when he 
was forced away by his attendants. He then hurried to the river, 
and embarking in one of his boats, dropped down to Unarpur, 40 
miles from the scene of his defeat. 133 

No name is given by any of the historians to the place where 
this action was fought, but the site can be fixed with approximation 
to correctness by indications gathered from Mir M'asurn. We 
learn from him that Jam Beg was accompanied by his fleet of boats 
on the advance towards Sewan. He must then have marched near 
the river, which would probably in any case be his most convenient 
route. Now three centuries ago the river was running 4 to 5 
miles, in some places much more, to the east of its present course in 
this part of the province, and as it is to be inferred from Mir 
M'asum that the battlefield was about 24 miles from Sewan its 
position must have been some 7 or 8 miles west, or north-west, of 
Sakarand. Then there is the distance mentioned of 20 kos, or 40 


131 The line of J. Beg’s advance was probably by Hals, and then rather to the 
left of the present road from Sakarand to the north. 

132 These are the numbers given by the Tabaqat-l-Akbari. Mir M'asum makes the 
imperialists only 1200 strong, while he puts the Sindhians at 10,000, not including 
rough levies armed with bows and arrows; but he invariably exaggerates on these 
occasions, and in his account of this campaign he is most untrustworthy owing to 
his desire to glorify the imperial side, and write what would be pleasing to the 
Court. 

133 In this battle Dharu, son of Akbar’s celebrated minister, Todar Mai, fought with 
distinguished gallantry and unhappily lost his life. 
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miles, from the battle-field to Unarpur, a village at that time 4 miles 
north of the town of Matari. This measurement fits in exactly with 
the other from Sewan, and both indicate a spot a little north of 
Fathpur in the Sakarand Pargana as the site of the battle. 134 

JanI Beg's position was now hopeless. The imperialist forces 
closed round him in the new position which he obstinately defended 
for some time, till famine and the proximity of the besieger’s 
trenches compelled him to surrender. Before taking this step he 
sent orders to set Thata on fire, and, for some reason unexplained, 
he obtained from the Khan Khanan, who had him completely at his 
mercy, permission to retire to Thata till the close of the hot season 
which had now set in. This was probably in May 1592, and the 
battle near Sakarand must have been fought in April. 

The Khan Khanan cantoned his army in and around the town 
of San, then 4 to 6 miles north-east of its present site, said to be its 
third, 30 miles north-west of the Unarpur of that day. In the 
autumn he moved south to Path Bagh on the Ren, and then JanI 
Beg appeared and made his personal submission. The Khan 
Khanan, desirous of getting a sight of the sea, passed through the 
Delta to Laban Bandar, taking JanI Beg with him. From that 
place both took boat and visited Manora, encountering a storm and 
apparently being in some danger from it on the return voyage. 
Orders were now received from the Emperor to bring JanI Beg to 
the Court at Labor. Here he met with the cordial reception Akbar 
was accustomed to render to defeated and submissive rebels; the 
vassal himself being the sole object of consideration, and 110 thought 
given to the terrible cost of life and of misery to a wretched popula¬ 
tion at which unprovoked rebellion had been suppressed. JanI Beg 
was nominally reinstated in the government of Lower Sindh, but he 
was not allowed to return there. Akbar kept him at Court, and 
JanI Beg became a favourite. Besides having some literary tastes 
and being socially agreeable he was of an extremely pliant disposition 


134 The p resen t s jt e 0 f Unarpur, 22 miles north of Kotri, is, according to the local 
tradition, the fifth which the village' has occupied, and 6 miles west of that 
described in the text. I am inclined to think that in 1592 it was probably still 
farther east, and on the then main channel, a few miles west of llubiri, but on the 
right bank as now. The TuhfatuT-Kiram says it was founded by Jam Unar (the first 
Sumra prince), and in the authors’ time (latter part of the eighteenth century), the 
river had carried away the lands of the township. These must have been extensive, 
as some land still remains. 
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in matters of religion, and he had no objection to gratify the free- 
thinking emperor by ready adhesion to the newly inaugurated 
Dm-i-lldhly; for which scandalous subserviency be incurred the 
wrath and abuse of his contemporary, the historian ‘Abdu’l-Qadir 
BudaCuff. Temperance would seem not to have been an essential 
condition of the new discipleship. Jan! Beg gave way to excesses, 
and while with the emperor at Burhanpur in 1599 he came to 
his end by delirium tremens. 13 * 


IX. 

LOWER SINDE IN THE MODERN PERIOD. 

All pretensions to independence on the part of the chiefs of Lower 
Sindh having been extinguished by the campaign of 1591-92, the 
1 conquered territory was made, as Upper Sindh had previously been 
made, a Sarlcar , or subordinate division, of the Province of 
Multan, and Mlrza GjiazI Beg, son of Jam Beg, was appointed 
Governor. He died while on special duty at Qandabar in 1627, 
and, as was supposed, by poison administered to him by the son of 
Khusrau Khan Charkas, to revenge some ill-treatment he had 
suffered. A succession of imperial officers followed at Thata for 
the next 110 years, when a chief of a tribe long settled in Sindh 
where, during the previous century it had acquired great notoriety, 
was nominated to the post. 

The tribe of Kalhora is traditionally said to derive its origin 
from one Miyan Odhdnnd , reputed to have descended from ‘Abbas, 
tl\e uncle of Muhammed; for which reason the tribe was known 
also under the name of ‘ Abbtisi . 135 In the fifth generation from 

185 The best accounts of the campaign of 1591-92 are those of the “Tiirikh- 
i-Tahirl, a local history written in 1621, and the Tarklian-Nama (1654-5). The 
“Beg Lar Kama,” another local history, of a little later date, also treats of the sub¬ 
ject and contributes some useful information. Mir M'asum is extremely meagre, 
though, as he took part in the campaign none was so competent to relate its details. 
For want of these it is now impossible to trace exactly the course of the river 
between Sewan and Nasrpur at that time. 

JS0 In this notice of the Kalhoras I follow generally a paper by Captain James 
McMurdo, published in 1844, long after his do ith, in the Journal I?. A,S., Bombay. 
The author drew his account of the Kalhoras mainly from a work entitled Waqi'aU- 
Sind written by a Fakir. 
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Miyan 0 dlianna, a body of the tribe, led by a chief named Ghor 
(perhaps Ghawar) Thai, immigrated from its original home in 
Makran into Sindh and settled in Slwastan, occupying a tract of 
country from which they expelled the tribe of Gujar. Here the 
first Kalhora capital Kahira Bela was founded. 137 On the death of 
Ghor Thai disputes arose among his sons, and one of these, named 
Jhunia, parted from the rest and led a party of his tribesmen into 
Eastern Sindh, where, it is said, they met with a friendly reception 
from the tribe of Odija, and settled in the lands of Gambat. m Soon 
afterwards Jhunia married the daughter of Dhera Falla, who is 
described as “ the independent chieftain of Depal Ghanghro” that is, 
the eastern portion of Pargana Shahdadpur. 180 From this marriage, 
it is said, sprang the Kalhoras who became famous in Sindhian 
history. Jhunia died in 600 11.(1203-4 a.d.) From this date 
we may deduce the conclusion that the Kalhora immigration into 
Sindh occurred about the middle of the twelfth century. Muhammed, 
son of Jhunia,. moved to North Sindh where, in some part of the 
present Khayrpur territory, he built the town of Jliuna Bela. He 
died and was buried at Gambat. From this time nothing more is 
heard of the tribe till the middle of the sixteenth century, when 
Adam Shah Kalhora began to acquire notoriety by his masterful 
character and lawless proceedings. Passing with a number of 
Kalhoras into North-western Sindh, and being there joined by other 
people of kindred tendencies, he dispossessed the Chandla tribe of a 
large part of its lands and made a new settlement for his followers 
in Chanduka. The violence of the Kalhoras and their utter contenqit 
for all rights which stood in the way of the tribal aggrandisement 
naturally aroused a storm of indignation among their victims, and 
brought down upon them the vengeance of government. A force 
sent from Multan chastised the tribe and took Adam Shah prisoner 

137 The ruins of Kahira BGla are 3^ miles south-west of the town of Bhan. The 
very large township of Kahiri must have been named from the capital. 

138 Gambat (now a Tapa) is in the western part of Shahdadpur. The tribe of 
Odija, no doubt, founded the township of Odiyano in Shahdadpur. 

139 Diipal Ghanghro has since become Dcp ir Ghangro, of course because the 
distinctively Hindu name Depal (Devapal) was offensive to Dopal’s converted de¬ 
scendants. It is probable that the tribe of Rajpar in Eastern Sindh once called 
them selves Rajpal, and for the same reason modified their name when all had 
become Muhammedan. Depal Ghangro was most likely a Rajput. Owing to 
the careless way in which the name is written in Persian McMurdo read it Dibal* 
Kangirah. 
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to that place, where he was put to death. His body, brought back 
to Sindh by one of his followers, was buried at Sakhar, where his 
tomb on a lofty rock remains a conspicuous object to the present 
day. But as soon as the hand of superior power ceased to press, the 
Kalhoras returned to their high-handed and reckless ways. The 
remarkable thing about them was their habit of combining violence 
and rapine with persevering industry in the cultivation of the land. 
It was they who dug the Larkana canal called the Ghar, and first 
made Chanduka the garden of Sindh ; and wherever they carried 
their lawless self-assertion they turned the wastes into productive 
fields and laboured hard to justify the claim that none so well as 
they could make a good use of ill-gotten gains. But all this brought 
no satisfaction to the ousted proprietors ; rather, perhaps, aggravated 
the bitterness with which they regarded their inconsistently excellent 
plunderers. They besieged the authorities at Bakhar and Multan 
with their complaints. These responded with spasmodic displays 
of energy and severity. Again and again troops were sent into the 
district and the Kalhoras were driven out, on one occasion losing 
their leader Shah ‘All. But the ultimate result was always the 
same. As soon as the Government forces retired the Kalhoras 
returned, and resumed their violence and also their indefatigable 
industry on the land. Nasir Muhammed, the son of the slain 
Shah ‘All, succeeded to the leadership in 1657-8. In him the 
peculiar Kalhora characteristics were associated with a larger ambition 
than his predecessors had displayed. He too was attacked by the 
government troops, was made prisoner and sent to Delhi; but he 
contrived to escape, and, returning to Sindh, resumed the old policy, 
giving it a wider scope, and organising his resources more systema¬ 
tically. After the acquisition of Chanduka by Adam Shah the 
southern Kalhoras of Kahira seem to have joined hands with their 
northern brethren, and then all the country west of the Nara river 
fell more or less under the domination of the tribe. The most 
powerful of the tribes which had suffered from Kalhora aggression, 
and the one that continued to offer it the most persevering resistance, 
was that of the Panhwar , a branch of the great Kajput tribe of 
Pramar (or Pilar), but long before these times converted to Islam. 
It occupied a large tract of country lying between Chanduka and 
western Slwastan, including a long strip of the upland district 
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bordering on the western bills. In a central position in this latter 
part of the Panhwar lands Naslr Muhammed founded a new 
Kalhora capital which received the name of Gar hi. m The site 
chosen is said to have been that of a former city of the Panhwars, 
which unfortunate people were made to feel the heavy hand of the 
Kalhoras in every form of injury and insult. Witli a view 
to increase his revenue Nasir Muhammed farmed the district of 
Lakhawat, or Lakhat, 141 from the governor of Slwastan. This may 
be called the first legitimate proceeding of a Kalhora chief since 
Adam Shah had inaugurated the system of forcibly acquiring what¬ 
ever the tribe wanted. It was also the first of a series of similar tran¬ 
sactions by which the Kalhoras gradually gained wealth and extended 
their influence till at last they became rulers of all Sindh. 

Nasir Muhammed died at an advanced age and was succeeded by 
his son Din Muhammed. Under him the reign of violence and 
lawlessness continued in full vigour. The Panhwars attempted to 
recover their lost lands, or some part of them, but only to be 
defeated and to find themselves in worse case than ever. Even the 
Court at Delhi was roused to indignation by the persevering and 
systematic ruffianism of the Kalhoras, and despatched an officer, one 
Shaykh Jahan, with instructions to exterminate them. This officer 
and the governor of Bakhar proceeded to carry out the mandate, 
but they were met by Din Muhammed at Garelo, 142 in the Labdarya 
Pargana, and totally routed, Shaykh Jahan losing his life in the 
action. Such an insult to imperial authority was intolerable. 


140 The ruins of this town, situated in the township of the same name, are between 
8 and 9 miles north-west of Kakar. Miyitn Nasir Muhammed’s tomb is 3 miles 
south-west of the ruins. Local tradition places here a previous capital of the 
Panhwar tribe, and it is probable that this was the Fathpur which McMurdo says 
was the name of a chief town of that tribe captured by Nasir Muhammed just before 
he founded his Kalhora capital. “ Giirhi ” is a Sindhi word meaning red, and the 
name appears to have been given to the town in consequence of the reddish coloured 
soil of that part of the .country. A local historian, writing in Persian, calls the 
place Meg JSurlth, or Med Sand. Masson, who passed by these ruins in 1839, says he 
was told they were called Vrij (“Travels,” &c., vol. ii. p. 135). That name is no 
longer known in the locality. 

141 This district, now represented by a single township, is 15 miles south-east of 
Sewan, and has been for many years on the east side of the river. Whether it was 
still on the west side at this time (latter half of seventeenth century) it is impossible 
to say ; but from the fact that it was then still administratively connected with 
Siwastan it is probable that it had not as yet been separated from that district by the 
Indus. It extended south-east as far as Sakarand. 

14 - Garelo is 12 miles south-west of Larkana, and* 7 west of Bakrani. 
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Prince Muizu’d-Dln, eldest son of the Emperor Bahadur Shah, and 
governor of Multan, took the field against the Kalhoras. Din 
Muhammed thought it prudent to how before the storm and sent 
his brother to convey his submission. The prince foolishly accepted 
it as a settlement of the government account, and'’was returning 
home when some minor Kalhora chief, emboldened by the impression 
that the prince’s clemency was in reality due to weakness and 
timidity, made a devastating raid into Matliila and tJchh. This 
opened the prince’s eyes to the folly of concessions made to ruffians. 
He turned on his path and swooped down on the Kalhora possessions. 
Garin and other towns belonging to the tribe were laid in ruins. 
Din Muhammed fled, but on promise of pardon eventually surren¬ 
dered. As however his brother, Yar Muhammed, persisted in 
rebellion, and even attacked a body of royal troops and defeated it 
with great slaughter, Din Muhammed was thrown into prison and 
after a time put to death. 

Yar Muhammed, who had sought refuge at Kalat, himself sub¬ 
mitted at a later period. The decrepitude of the imperial government 
was now becoming more and more marked, and compromise was the 
only way left with rebellion. Yar Muhammed was pardoned, even 
received into favour and honoured with the governorship of the 
Derajat, 143 as well as the title of Khudayar Khan. One of his early 
acts after thus acquiring a legitimate position of authority was to 
found the third Kalhora capital of Khudabad, 17 miles north-west 
of Sewan. To his other honours was now added the governorship 
of Slwi, and he received in form the Pargana of Kupa in North 
Sindh. The age of high-handed lawlessness in Kalhora history had 
now come to an end, and Yar Muhammed died about 1719 in the 
odour of respectability as a high State official, having held the 
chiefship of his tribe for 18 years. His son and successor, Nur 
Muhammed, was admitted by the Emperor Muhammed Shah to all 
the offices and dignities which Yar Muhammed had enjoyed. He 
warred on the Daudputras, and acquired territory between Sindh and 
Multan; and twice defeated the Brahuls of Kalat. In 1736 the 
fortress of Bakhar was made over to him, and in the following year 
he was appointed to the governorship of Thata. The entire province 
had now come under his rule, and he had acquired a position of 
i« The lower Derajat must be intended. It is stated that its capital was then 
Shik&rpur. 
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higher authority than had been enjoyed by any chief in Sindh since 
the death of the Arghiin Shah Husayn in 1555. With him then, 
and in 1737, began Kalhora rule in Sindh. 

Nur Muhammed had hardly been a year in his new position 
when Nadir Shah invaded India, and rapidly advancing on Delhi 
occupied the capital in the early part of 1739. Then came the 
treaty of April in that year by which the Emperor Muhammed 
Shah ceded the greater part of Sindh to Nadir. The following 
version of that portion of the treaty which relates to the cession is 
taken from Frazer’s “ Life of Nadir Shah.” 

"I make over to him (Nadir Shah) all the countries to the west 
of the river Attok, the Water of Sind (River Indus) and Nala 
Sunkra (Sangra), which is a branch of the Water of Sind; that is to 
say, Peshawar with its territories, the principality of Cabul, Ghaznawi, 
the mountainous residences of the Afghans, the Hazarejat, and the 
Passes, with the Castle of Bakhar, Sakhar and Khudabad; the rest 
of the territories, passes and abodes of the Jokias, Baloch, &c., with 
the province of Tatta, the castle of Ram, and the village of Terbin, 
the towns of Chun (Jutt), Samawali (Samawatl) and Ketra, places 
dependent on Tatta, all their fields, villages,-castles, towns and ports 
from the first rise of the river Attok, with all the passes and habita¬ 
tions which the above said water, with its several branches, com¬ 
prehends and surrounds, as far as Nala Sankra where it empties 
itself into the sea ; in short all places westward of the river Attok, 
and those parts, and westward of the river Sind and Nala Sankra, I 
have annexed to the dominions of that powerful sovereign. .... 
The castle and town of Lahri Bandar, with all the countries to the 
east of the river Attok, Water of Sind and Nala Sankra, shall, as 
formerly, belong to the empire of Hindustan.” (Dated at Shahja- 
hanabad, 4 Mubarram 1 152 = 2nd April, 1739.) 

From the remark made in this treaty that the Sangra “is a 
branch of the river Indus,” it is clear that a considerable change in 
the course of the river in Lower Central Sindh had taken place 
during the century and a half that had elapsed since the campaign 
of 1591-2, when the main stream was running in that channel. 
The river had moved westward, and was running to the west of the 
town of Hala; then, curving eastward some miles south of that 
town, was flowing through the Ghalil channel past Nasrpur. This 




was the course between the village of Grhotano and Nasrpur, when, 
19 years later, the sudden change westward occurred, taking the 
river several miles from the latter place, by which it had run 
for centuries. But the Sangra probably still continued to flow, and 
the object of naming it at this point would be to include in the 
ceded territory all the lands lying between it and the existing main 
stream. The name Sangra is never, so far as I know, used by the 
local historians to designate the channel of the river for any distance 
below Nasrpur, and its application in the treaty to some branch of 
the river throughout its whole course to the sea is more than I can 
explain. Probably the R?.n was the channel which it was intended 
to fix as the frontier line in Lower Sindh, and the conjecture is 
strengthened by the fact of Jfm being mentioned as ceded ; for that 
town and its dependencies lay to the east of the Ren, and, unless 
expressly included in Nadir Shah’s acquisitions, would have remained 
with the Delhi empire under a treaty which fixed the Ren as the 
boundary. For the same reason, no doubt, Samfiwati is mentioned. 
The district so called was a subdivision of the Sark fir of Nasrpur, 
and included lands now in the Pargana of Muhabbat Dera, situated 
to the east of the Ren. Ketra I cannot identify. Both this name 
and Terbin are most probably corruptions. The “ castle of Ram" is 
perhaps represented by Ram Bagli in Karachi, which latter place 
had been founded 14 years before the date of the treaty. 

The cession of Sindh proved highly distasteful to Nur Muhammed, 
whose political wisdom now entirely failed him. He committed the 
fatal error of opposing the will of Nadir Shah, and refusing to 
recognise him as his sovereign. But he was not long in discovering 
his mistake. Nadir was at Qabul when he heard of Nur Muham- 
med’s revolt. Leaving that place at the end of November 1739, 
he reached Larkana on the 1st February following, and there learnt 
that Nur Muhammed had fled to Umarkot carrying his treasures 
with him. Thither Nadir pursued him, taking the route by 
Shahdadpur; but before he reached the desert fortress his advanced 
guard had defeated and captured Nur Muhammed, who had left the 
place after burying his treasure. It is said that this amounted to a 
leror in value. All had to be unearthed and made over to Nadir 
Shah, who soon pardoned and released the captive, but refused to 
restore more than a part of the territory which Nur Muhammed had 
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lately ruled. The Kalhora received back Lower and Central Sindh, 
but North-western Sindli was transferred to the chief of Kalat, and 
the northern district of the province to the Khan of the Daud- 
putras. To the loss of so much territory and so large an accumu¬ 
lated treasure was added a crushing tribute of 20 lakhs of rupees. 

The cession of the most valuable portion of Sindh to the great 
power on the west, and the imposition of so heavy a tribute proved 
to be one of the greatest calamities that its many vicissitudes of 
fortune had brought the distracted province. Throughout the long 
connection with the Delhi empire the difficulty of access to its 
dependency had imposed a powerful check on imperial coercion and 
imperial extortion; but now that it had a new master in possession 
of Qandahfir, and controlling the Bolan Pass, the forcible exaction 
of State demands had become a much easier matter. The tribute 
was seldom paid unless troops were sent to collect it, and military 
distraint of course took the form of cruel harrying with fire and 
sword, in which the unhappy peasantry, and not the real defaulters 
—the provincial rulers—were the chief sufferers. For exactly a 
century was Sindh weighted with this liability, sometimes allowed 
to lie dormant, sometimes effectively pressed, always, when possible, 
resisted or evaded. At length, when it might be said to have 
ceased through inability to compel its discharge, it was revived by 
the British Government on behalf of its protege, Shah Shuja‘a. 
Then, in 1839, the Talpur successors of the Kalhora chief were 
required to pay the Durrani successor of Nadir Shah, a lump sum 
of 28 lakhs of rupees in settlement of all claims past or prospective, 
and so the tribute was extinguished. 

On the assassination of Nadir Shah in 1747, and the seizure of 
his Afghanistan territory by Ahmed Shah Abdali, ceded Sindh 
passed to the latter. For some years, however, Ahmed Shah was 
too much occupied with greater affairs to give attention to the 
Lower Indus Valley, and Nur Muhammed took advantage of the 
troublous times to withhold the tribute. When at last Ahmed 
Shah appeared in person to assert his demands the Kalhora fled to 
Jesalm'ir, and there he ended his days. His eldest son, Murad 
Yah, succeeded, but, after ruling only three years, was deposed by 
his brother, Ghulam Shah. Then followed a period of incessant 
contention between this man and his two brothers, 'Atar Khan and 
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Ahmed Yar, till at length Ghulam Shah gained the mastery, and 
was recognised as ruler of Sindh by Ahmed Shah in 1761. 

Ghulam Shah proved to be the most capable and vigorous of the 
'Kalhora chiefs. He was also masterful and aggressive in the high 
degree characteristic of his family and tribe. Having nothing 

further to gain, and nobody else to put down, in Sindh, where to 

dispute his authority would now have been an act of rebellion 

against the sovereign at Qandahar, he turned his arms against 

Kachchha. Twice he invaded that province, winning on the first 
occasion (in 1763) the desperately fought battle of Jhara; and on 
the second advancing nearly to the capital, and compelling the Rao 
to cede the ports of Lakhpat and Basta. His original intention no 
doubt was to. conquer and annex the province, but he was hardly 
prepared for the desperate tenacity of the defenders, whose Rajput 
blood made them truly formidable when driven to extremity. He 
was therefore content with the honour of victories which were 
dearly won, and with the slight acquisitions marking his prowess in 
] foreign war. /The events of his time which are of most interest 
now were the remarkable change in the course of the Indus, which 
j took place about 1758-59, and the foundiug of Haydarabad in 
1768. 

The shifting of the river's course last century was the most 
extensive of all the movements of the Indus bed in Sindh of which 
there is any record or tradition. The length of main channel 
abandoned was not less than 100 miles, and may have been much 
more ; while that of the Ren, which was necessarily laid dry at the 
same time, was some 70 miles. Whether there was at that time 
any eastward running branch higher up than the Ren which con¬ 
tained water during the inundation season, it is impossible to say, 
but if there was it of course failed too, and the consequences to 
cultivation in the Eastern Delta country must have been very serious. 
The change was brought about by the stream’s taking a sudden 
curve from its hitherto south-eastern direction to one almost due 
west at a point nearly in lat. 25 0 4°' and long. 68° 31'. I was 
informed when at Nasrpur several years ago that according to the 
account of the matter handed down there, the main stream had 
begun to diminish in volume where it ran by that place a few years 
before the old channel was finally abandoned. The new .western 
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channel was then evidently formed gradually, and the fact receives 
curious confirmation from a piece of information communicated to 
Captain F. Burton which he regarded as downright fiction. In his 
“History of Sindh” (p. 35), he says: “The natives of Sindh now 
enter, to a certain extent, into the spirit of the inquiry; and, like 
true Orientals, do their best to baffle investigation (of the question of 
changes in the river channels) by the strange, ingenious and compli¬ 
cated lies with which they meet it. At Haydarabad an old man, 
when questioned upon the subject, positively assured me that in his 
father’s time the Indus was fordable from the spot where the en¬ 
trenched camp now stands to Kotree on the opposite bank of the 
river.” Captain Burton received this information about 1845, so that 
the old man’s father may very well have been personally acquainted 
with the local facts of the middle of the eighteenth century ; and 
taking this probability in connection with the tradition at Nasrpur, 
which has not less probability of truth on its side, there is no room 
to doubt that the “strange, ingenious and complicated lie” was a 
statement of actual fact. The channel by Kotri, carrying at that 
time only a part of the whole volume of the river, would, in the low 
season at all events, be easily fordable. 

This remarkable shifting of its channel brought the river for a 
distance, in a direct line, of 70 miles close to the western border of 
the alluvial land; and the erosion which has since occurred has now 
brought it into contact with either rock or the hard and compact 
soil of the strip of land sloping eastward from the hills of the 
Kohistan; and thus between Sewan and Thata there is no further 
room for the lateral movement of the stream. 

This loss of the Ren stream was in some degree compensated by 
a new branch, known a3 the Phulell, which, leaving the main river 
10 miles north of Haydarabad, runs southward along the eastern side 
of the low ridge of hills called Ganjo Takar , and, crossing the 
deserted channel of the Indus, falls into the old course of the Ren, 
which it follows for many miles. The point at which the Phulell 
leaves the main channel may be considered a Delta head, since this 
arm does not rejoin the Indus, but takes a separate and widely 
divergent course towards the sea ; becoming, however, a mere irri- 
gational canal, and acquiring another name (Gum) before it has 
gone very far. Accordingly, English commentators on the history 
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of Alexander’s expedition like to fix the site of Patala at Hayda- 
rabad, owing to its being near a Delta head; never dreaming that 
the Delta head dates back no farther than last century, and forgetting,' 
too, that the eastern branch of Alexander’s time was a “great river ” 
while the Phulell is quite a small one. 144 

It must have been owing to the formation of the Phulell channel 
that Ghularn Shah decided to found the new and greater capital 
which he named Haydarabad. He had previously built Khanoth, a 
mile south of old Hala, in i759"6o, and later, abandoning this 
place, perhaps because it was in danger of being carried away by 
the river, he founded Shahpur in 1762-3* 145 The expediency of 
establishing a capital in a position where it would be absolutely 
secured from the risks to which towns on the Indus banks are 
exposed, must have been forcibly impressed on the mind of Glmlam 
Shah by the destruction of Muradabad, the capital founded by his 
elder brother, Murad Yab, during his short -tenure of power. This 
town, which was somewhere near Nasrpur, was overwhelmed by a 
flood in 1756-7, on which occasion Murad Yab and his two sons, 
escaped in a boat, and, going northward, built a new capital, named 
Ahmedabad, in the eastern part of the present Sakarand Pargana. 
It is probable that this flood was either a consequence of tjie ex¬ 
tensive changes in the river channels then beginning in that part of 
the country, or that it was itself the principal cause of those changes. 
In any case that district was evidently one that could offer no site 
promising the needful immunity from the danger of sudden destruc¬ 
tion. On the other hand, the plateau of the Ganja Takar, lying 
far above the reach of the highest inundations, and with its rocky 
base now washed by the recently formed Phulell, satisfied every 
condition of security and convenience. Here then the Kalhora 
ruler decided to erect the fortress of his new capital on the site of 

144 A friend, W. J. Wilkins Esq., late of the Revenue Survey Department in Sindh, 
a gentleman who has given much attention to the ancient hydrography of the 
province, informs me that the Phulell is quite an ancient branch channel, and he thinks 
that originally it left the main river near the village of Sekhftt, 9 miles north-east 
of its present head, the portion of the channel between the original and the present 
head having since, as he appears to suppose, been carried away by the river. But 
there is not, so far as I am aware, the slightest evidence to support this theory which, 
even if true, would not prove the Phulell to be an ancient channel; since the main 
channel at Sekhat was itself comparatively modern, being the last, at this point, in 
which the river ran before changing to its present course in 1758. 

145 ghahpur, still inhabited and flourishing, is 4 miles west of Nasrpur. 
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the ancient Nlrun, which had then come to be known as Nlrun 
Kafirl, or “ Nlrun of the Infidel times.” The old stronghold was 
now a ruin, and its walls had sunk into shapeless heaps of rubbish. 
The surrounding plateau had long since been chosen as the last 
resting-place of certain Plrs, or persons of saintly reputation, and, 
in accordance with Muhammedan superstition, 4he spot had conse¬ 
quently become a specially favoured burial ground. Ghulam Shah 
had the whole cleared away, showing no more respect to the dust of 
venerated Pirs than to the relics of old Nlrun ; and on the spacious 
site thus prepared he built the fortress which he named Haydarabad. 
This, the last and greatest of Kalhora foundations, was begun in 
iy6£, and became the chiefs residence in 1770. He was not 
destined to have a long tenure of it. On the 1st August, 1772, 
he was suddenly smitten with paralysis, apparently brought on by 
his excesses, and on the following day he was dead. Popular 
opinion attributed his fate to the wrath of the saints whose graves 
he had desecrated in building his fortress. 

Ghulam Shah was the last representative of Kalhora strength of 
character and governing ability. He had a full share of Kalhora 
unscrupulousness and cruelty, but his strong hand was felt every¬ 
where throughout the country, and he could at least provide that 
the privilege of wrong-doing should be confined to himself. With 
his death this soon came to an end, and once more the province was 
plunged into all the horrors of anarchy. His son Sarafraz Khan 
succeeded to his honours, and, following the early policy of his 
father, invaded Kachchha, as it seems, in mere wantonness and 
greed of plunder. After his return from an expedition unfortunately 
too successful, he proceeded to clear his path of those whom he 
suspected, as his father also had suspected, of disaffection and an 
ambition inconsistent with the continuance of Kalhora rule. The 
Baloch tribe of Jaipur had, like the Kalhoras themselves, immigrated 
into Sindh from the countries bordering on the west, but at a much 
later period. Like the Kalhoras too they had settled in Lower 
Central Sindh, and in the near neighbourhood of that Gambat where 
Jhunia Kalhora had made his home and his alliance with a Sindhian 
chief. The Talpurs are said to have had very humble beginnings, 
and to have been simple shepherds when , they w’ere first known in 
Sindh. How they rose to the eminence subsequently acquired by 
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them is not known. Their first acknowledged chief in Sindh was 
Mir Shahdad, who founded Shahdadpur. His son Mir Bahram 
became the Chief Minister of Nur Muhammed Kalhora, and held 
the same office under Ghulam Shah. The latter, however, for some 
reason unknown, came to dislike him, and probably to suspect him 
of disloyalty. Under the influence of these feelings he at last 
dismissed him. Sarafraz Khan went farther and procured the assassi¬ 
nation of both Bahram and his son Sobdar. But not long afterwards 
Sarafraz, proving unacceptable to the Sindhian chiefs, now in a 
position to set up and pull down at their pleasure, was deposed. 
The same fate—or perhaps good fortune—befell the next successors, 
and then Ghulam Nabi, a brother of Ghulam Shah, was elected to 
the chiefship. At this time Mir Bijar Talpur, another son of Mir 
Bahram, who had long been absent on a pilgrimage to the holy 
places, returned to Sindh and summoned the Baloch tribes to aid 
him in avenging the death of his relatives. Ghulam Nabi met him 
in the field and was killed. His brother ‘Abdu’n-NabI shut himself 
up in the fort of Haydarfibad where he got rid of three probable 
rivals by murdering three of his near relations. Mir Bijar laid 
siege to Haydarabad, but, finding it too strong for him, he came to 
terms with the bloodthirsty ‘Abdu’n-NabI whom he acknowledged as 
chief of the State on condition of being himself appointed chief 
minister. In negotiating with such a monster Bijar sealed his own 
fate, ‘Abdu’n-NabI dissembled, bided his time and then hired two 
assassins from the Rajah of Jodhpur. These men approaching Mir 
Bijar, under pretence of presenting a petition, plunged their daggers 
into him, killing him in an instant, and were then, as they quite 
expected, themselves despatched on the spot. Knowing what he 
.might expect from the Baloch in return for this last deed of blood, 
‘Abdu’n-Nabl fled to Kalat, whence he returned with a force which 
was promptly defeated. He next fled to Jodhpur, and obtaining 
troops from the Rajah returned to Sindh to be again completely 
defeated. Lastly he fled to Qandahar and threw himself on the 
protection of Timur Shah. Meanwhile since the murder of Bijar 
the government of Sindh had been carried on conjointly by his son 
Mir ‘Abdu’llah and his nephew Mir Fath ‘Ali. It was now the 
turn of these chiefs to fly. In 1781, or 1782, Tlmiir Shah sent an 
army under the command of Madad Khan, one of his principal 
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officers, to reinstate the Kalhora chief. The Talpur chiefs, not yet 
strong enough to resist the power of their sovereign lord, bent 
before the storm and fled to the deserts. Madad Khan, whose 
memory is infamous in Sindh to the present day, let loose his troops 
on the devoted province and passed from north to south in one 
broad path of plundered and burning towns and villages and 
slaughtered people till even savage Pattians were satiated with 
blood and ruin. ‘Abdu’n-Nabl was reinstated and Timur’s army 
retired, but a terrible famine, accompanied with pestilence, followed 
as a consequence of Madad Khan's devastation, and the misery that 
fell on the unhappy people, who had little cause to be interested in 
the quarrels of the rival chiefs contending for the right to rule them, 
exceeded anything recorded in the previous history of the province. 
" The province of Sindh,” wrote Elphinstone in his “ Account of 
Qabul,” is said not yet (in 1815) to have recovered from what it 
suffered on that occasion. 

Mir ’Abdullah Talpur, with a disregard of experience which seems 
-almost incredible, now returned to Sindh and submitted to ‘Abdu’n- 
Nabi, who soon afterwards put him to death. The Talpurs again 
rose and, led by Mir Path ‘All, attacked and drove out ‘Abdu’n-Nabl. 
The latter once more obtained a force from Qandahar, but happily 
for Sindh, a much less formidable one than that which had been 
led by Madad Khan. ‘Abdu’n-Nabl was decisively defeated and com¬ 
pelled to fly from Sindh, whither he was never to return. So ended 
Kalhora rule. In 1793, the Talpurs, who had virtually ruled since 
1783, received recognition from Zeman Shall, king of Qabul, and 
then, Kalhora pretensions being finally ended, the vexed and ex¬ 
hausted province was left to recover prosperity under the milder and 
more benevolent rule of the Tfilpur chiefs. The Kalhoras had thus 
held power as governors of Sindh for 46 years; namely, from 
17.37 to *783. Their successors, who agreed among themselves to 
divide the province into the three governments of Upper, Central 
and Lower Sindh, held this power for 60 years, the period of rule by 
native chiefs closing with the British conquest of Sindh in 1843. 
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A. 

THE LON I BAKE MOUTH OF THE INDUS. 

Captain McMuiido and Sir Alex. Burnes, in treating of the Indus 
Delta and the Ran of Kaehchli, made some observations on the Luni river, 
which I regret to have overlooked till it was too late to refer to them in 
the Memoir. The former, in his article on “ The River Indus,” in the 
“ Journal of the R. A. Soc,,” vol. i. p. 40, says : “ that the Lonibare of 
the ancients is the Lakpat river, which is still knoivn by the name of the 
Loni, may without much credulity be admitted.” Elsewhere he states 
(I am unable to recall the reference) that the name /Ton, which is that by 
which the Eastern Indus mouth is now usually known, attached to it in 
consequence of its running by some cape, or other prominent feature of the 
S.W. portion of Kachchha, which was so called. This, then, makes it 
absolutely certain that the Lonibare of Ptolemy is the Korl, or Lakhpat 
river, of modern times. McMurdo says that: “ Bard is the Indian name 
of a roadstead, or the entrance to a harbour: it also signifies 1 to the sea¬ 
ward.’ ” 1 have some indistinct recollection of the word being used in this 

sense along the coast of Western India. In Sindh the word bdri (spelt 
with the peculiar explosive b) means “ a portion ” or “ division,” and in its 
most frequent use is applied to the small square plots made by cultivators 
in their fields in order to facilitate irrigation. 

In regard to the course of the Luni in the Ran I am glad tt> find that 
the conclusion at which I have arrived is identical with that of Burnes, 
who had far better opportunities of forming an opinion on the point. 
Speaking of the waters of this river he says: u I am inclined to believe 
that their more probable course would be towards the Indus, across the 
present Bunn .... so that they would enter the sea by Lacpat He 
adds : “ Some of our maps have given a dotted line representing the course 
of the Luni river as I have now stated, but it must be purely supposition, 
as there is no channel now discoverable anywhere throughout it, and I 
speak from personal observation.” (“ Memoir on the E. Branch of the 
R. Indus and Runn” in “Trans. R. A. S.” iii. 573.) 
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B* 

THE MAMU ‘1 PREDICTIONS. 

A full account of these predictions is given in the fourth chapter of 
Billiton’s “ Sindh.” There the celebrated Fakirs are called Sdmo% (from 
the name of the first Sama capital); Mdmo-l (said to mean “ Cannibals,” 
or else “ revealers of hiddetfi things ”), and Ilaft T&n ( - “ seven trunks,” 
in reference to the headless condition of the Fakirs when they uttered 
their predictions). In a Sindh! copy of these predictions which is in my 
possession it is said that the original and true name was Mu'wmui, and 
that ignorant people have turned this into MdrmVi. The meaning of the 
word Mufimma is Enigma , and certainly no name could be more appro¬ 
priate to the utterances which, dating probably from the latter part of the 
fourteenth century, survive at the present day with undiminished interest 
for Sindhians. But not all of the so-called Mamu‘I predictions now 
current in Sindh can be accepted as genuine. There is pretty clem* 
evidence, for instance, that the mystic art to which probably the Sumra 
of the fourteenth century resorted in order to vex and frighten his 
successful Sama rival, was brought to bear against victorious Talpurs by 
discomfited and ousted Kalhoras at the end of the eighteenth century, and 
that Talpurs, quite as expert as their foes in the invention of ancient 
prediction, retorted in similar fashion. Thus when we find a prophecy to 
the effect that “sovereignty shall be snatched from Kalhoras,” and 
another declaring that “ a thin gray horse shall come from the north, and 
shall dash down the throne of the Talpurs,” we have no difficulty in 
deciding to whom their authorship, and to what period their date, 
may be assigned. Burton has judiciously limited his selection to 
those predictions which seem to have the fairer claim to be considered 
ancient, rejecting others which are obviously inventions or modifications 
of recent times. The former, or most of them, are very likely as ancient 
as the uncritical Sindhian believes them to be. For one of these I think 
I have satisfactorily accounted in the Memoir (n. 109, p. 88). Others 
possess a like interest from their reference to the Indus or its branches. 
The first in order of utterance is the well-known one relating to the 
channel at Aror, and to the Hdkro . 

“ The dyke (or bridge) of Aror shall burst. 

The Hakro shall flow. 

J3ihu, fish and lorh 

Shall come as delicacies to the Sama.” 

The Bihu is the root of a kind of lotus which affects swampy lands. 
The Lorhu is the tuber (somewhat like a nut in appearance and taste) of 
a water plant which grows in pools and lakes. Both are esteemed 
delicacies by the Sindhian when takm by choice , and in addition to an 
ordinary and generous diet, but under other conditions their consumption 
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might indicate a time of dire famine, when the usual food-grains were not 
procurable by the poor. The last line of the above quatrain is therefore 
ambiguous, and may mean either that the Sama should acquire valued 
delicacies which they had not before possessed, or that they should be 
reduced to such straits for food as to look upon this wretched means of 
nourishment as a godsend. Then it is uncertain what it was that was to 
“ burst ”—whether a 11 dyke,” or a 11 bridge.” The word in the original is 
feminine (. Bctndhi ), and at the present day in Sindh always means “a 
bridge,” though it might perhaps be applied to a very small embankment; 
while the word for a dam, or dyke, is masculine (Bandhu ). 1 And, whatever 
it was, where was its exact position, and was its bursting to be the cause 
(which is the most natural inference from the language of the prediction), 
or only one of the consequences, of a great catastrophe ? Aror itself had 
been deserted long before the earliest date that can be assigned to any of 
these predictions. If any protective embankment had been constructed 
in the vicinity of the ancient capital it must have had for its object the 
restraining of the river from reverting to its old course by Aror and its 
confinement to the Bakhar channel. The prediction then would point to 
some unusually high flood which broke into the Aror channel and also 
into that of the Eastern Narii, or Hfikro, and may have had calamitous 
consequences (or, it may be, beneficial 2 ) for the population of lower 
Sindh. Burton says it has not been fulfilled. He, indeed, renders the 
first line: “The Hakro shall become a perennial stream,” but the original 
merely says that it “ shall flow” and as it is a flood-channel and “ flows ” 
whenever the flood-water of the Indus rises beyond a certain point the 
prediction was a very safe one to make, and to this extent it has been 
amply fulfilled. 

Another prediction refers to the Baghar channel of the Delta. An 
ancient name of this was Ar ; hence the shrine on its left bank some 
thirteen miles S. of Tha^a is named Pir Ar , 

“ When, after long flowing, the Ar shall dry up, 

Then shall the Baloch be held cheap.” 

The second line runs literally: “ Then shall the children of the Baloch 
J\e sold for five dams ” (a coin of very small value). The mention of 
Baloch indicates, I am afraid, that this prediction is not to be ranked as 
original and genuine. In the fourteenth century any Baloch that were in 
Sindh must have occupied a position of small importance, whereas this 
minatory utterance seems to point to downfall from superiority of some 

1 There was once a bridge across the channel at Aror, but I think it must have 
been built after the main stream had passed to Bakhar, and only for convenience 
during the flood-season when probably a branch stream continued to flow for some 
years subsequent to the great change in the course of the Indus. 

2 If any truth underlies the legend of the Mamu‘i Fakirs we may take it as probable 
that the predictions were conceived in a spirit of hostility and menace to the Samas, 
and it is therefore likely that calamity rather than good fortune would be foretold as 
in store for them. 
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kind, and does very likely express the hopes of a downfall of Baloch 
domination entertained by many at a much later date. 

The following seems to have better warrant for its antiquity : 


“ Come, ye people, and dwell in the shelter of The City ; 
Beyond the Purlin build yourselvos no more huts I ” 


Another reading inverts the exhortation, making it: “ Abide not in 
the City : go beyond the Puran, &c.” That above given is probably the 
true version, and I think it may be explained as a summons to the Sama 
of the Eastern Delta country to abandon that district and migrate to the 
new capital and the "Western Delta. For by “iV angar” (a Sindh! 
corruption of Nagar ), above translated “ The City,” Tha^a is certainly 
intended. It was the city par excellence , and it is still, in its fallen estate, 
called Nangar That a . This prediction is no doubt a genuine production 
of the fourteenth century. Others foretelling calamities for tho Sam as 
and the political downfall of the tribe may be placed in the same category. 
Many more current in Sindh and, from their mystic jingle, dear to the 
people, are spurious and of comparatively recent composition. They 
mostly indicate a curious inability on the part of the inspired to discern the 
political signs of the times. Here is one that might be called, in geological 
language, of “sub-recent origin.” The date is supposed to be of the 
Samwat era, and is borrowed from a Panjabi prediction (See Burton’s 
note, p. 388): 


“ In the year ’97 the Persians shall arrive: 

They shall overwhelm Sakhar, Bakliar and Rohri : 
They shall plant their spears in Nirunkot: 

After this shall appear the hosts of the Mahdi.” 


Here we have the utterance of some pious Muslim, despairing of Sindh’s 
ever emerging, during the present dispensation, from the evil round of 
new masters and new forms of calamity, and looking forward to the 
Islamic restoration of all things. 


c. 


ON THE GENERAL COURSE OF THE INDUS IN SINDH 


IN ANCIENT TIMES. 


According to the surveys which have been made during the last half 
century the Indus, we find, pursues from the confluence of the Panjuad, 
in Lat. 29 0 , Long. 70° 35', a very uniform S.W. direction for nearly 300 
miles (river distance) till it reaches Lat. 26° 56', Long. 67° 53'. About 215 
miles of this great reach are in Sindh. At the point last mentioned the 
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river changes its general direction to one due south and, maintaining this 
for about 60 miles, it strikes, in Lat. 26° 20', Long. 67° 55', the eastern base 
of the Laki hills, just under the peak called Bhago Toro . Below this point 
the westing movement of centuries has now brought the stream to the 
extreme edge of the alluvial land, and into contact with the gravel slopes 
bordering the Kohistan. As the gravel tracts project in a bow into 
the alluvial land of Lower Sindh the river, unable to erode them, is forced 
to conform to them contour, and to run in a great curve for nearly 180 
miles to Tbata. This curve continues through the Delta to the sea., so 
that from Bhago Toro to the river mouth the course of the Indus forms an 
arc of some 260 miles, of which the chord is about 160 miles and the 
maximum depth nearly 50 miles. The general result is to give the course 
of the river in Sindh the form of the letter S. And, as its abandoned 
channels attest, such has been the form in which the river has run in past 
ages as it approached tho sea. The lower curve of the S had a stil 
bolder sweep eastward, when the river ran far east of its present course 
unchecked by rock or gravel bed, than it has now when this pari of the 
course has been shaped by a resistance which the current cannot overcome. 
Exactly correspondent was the course of the llakro. The “ lost river/’ 
bending at Derawar in Bahawalpur, from its previous W. by S. course, 
kept, like the Indus, a due S.W. direction for a direct distance of 180 
miles, till it touched the southern end of tho Khayrpur ridge. Here it 
came upon the tract of sand-hills which extends for 60 miles below that 
ridge, and was deflected due south for a distance of 50 miles to about the 
latitude of Sewan. 8 It. now turned and ran S.E. for 100 miles when, 
resuming the normal direction of S.W., it flowed for 140 miles to the 
sea through the Kori Creek. Thus the Hakro also took the S form in 
Sindh, shaping its curves in remarkable conformity with those of the 
Indus. In the case of the former what caused the peculiarity of its course 
is apparent. It was the rebound occasioned by the check to its general 
direction met With in the sand-hills. In the case of the Indus the cause 
is not equally obvious. If the original S.W. direction had been kept only 
a short distance further the river would have run towards Johl, 24 
miles N.W. of Sewan, then it would have been turned by the gravel 
fringe of the hills so as to make it occupy the bed of the Manchur lake, 
follow the line of the Aral and run north of Sewan towards Daulatpur, 
whence it would have made a wide sweep eastward before turning south 
towards the sea. Why the river, instead of taking this, the seemingly 
natural, course, turns from S.W. to due S. soon after passing the 27th 
parallel; why it did the same in about the same latitude when its channel 
lay far to the East, it is not easy to understand. Livers have their great 
oscillations, extending sometimes to hundreds of miles, as well as their 

3 The channel of the Hakro has in many places been much obliterated by blown 
sand, and to some slight extent, no doubt, altered by the action of the Nani floods. 
It is probable that when the “ lost river ” was flowing it curved out westward a little 
through the sand-hills instead of running flue north and south like the present Nara 
channel. 
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smaller ones of two or throe to ten or twelve miles, and the shaping of 
their course at any given point is largely determined by the action of the 
stream at great distances higher up. However explained, this S-shaped 
course of the river in all ages should be remembered in considering 
questions of ancient local topography such, for instance, as that of the site 
of Patala. It will then be seen to be impossible that the river can have run 
at the same period in its present course near Haydarabad and, lower down, 
through the Gharo, or ancient Sindh Sagara ; also that if Patala was at 
Haydarabad the western river mouth of Alexander’s time must have lain, 
not at the western extremity of the sea face of the Delhi, but much to 
the east of that point. 

As regards the secular lateral movement of the river westward, it is to 
be observed that this has not been absolutely constant; for if the greatest 
number of abandoned channels are found to the east of the existing course, 
there are also some to the west of it. 4 5 A notable instance is that of the 
Sindh-Dhvro (=*“ Indus Channel ”), which is still well defined and trace¬ 
able for 50 miles from a little below Kasmor on the frontier,"its course 
being parallel to that of the river as it now runs, and at a distance of 
5 to 7 miles from it. Thus in considering the question of the river’s course 
when Alexander saw it, it is impossible to feel sure that all parts of 
that course lay to the east of the present one, though there is a strong 
presumption that this was so. The accounts of the great expedition have 
come down to us in a form so condensed, and with such insufficiency of 
geographical detail, that to attempt to map out the Indus Valley of that 
time is a hopeless task. Most inexplicable is the absence of any reference 
to a second river in the valley, though the “lost river ” must then have 
been flowing, and at no distance from the line of operations. Indirect 
evidence of its existence—if evidence were wanted—is perhaps to be found 
in the description given of the territory of Mousikanoa . His lands were 
reported to Alexander as being “ the most flourishing of all in India,” 3 a 
report verified by the subsequent experience of the Greeks. It has been 

4 The action on currents of air and currents of water produced by the difference of 
velocity of the earth’s rotation at the Equator and at the Poles, which, in the first 
case, gives their special direction to the trade winds, and, in the second, causes 
eroding rivers to attack one particular bank more than the other and to push their 
beds sideways, is sometimes called “ Baer’s Law ” from the name of the physicist 
Karl Ernst von Baer, who was the first to perceive it, at least in the case of running 
water. This action gives rivers in the Northern Hemisphere a tendency to attack 
their right banks, and those in the Southern a tendency to attack their left banks ; 
but it is liable, as von Baer pointed out, to be “ disturbed and modified ” by that 
other natural law which forces rivers to oscillate in their courses, also by the effect 
of exceptionally strong currents, and no doubt, too, by other causes which have still to 
be investigated. Yon Baer’s treatise on the subject forms No. 3 of his u Studien 
aus dem Gebiete der Naturwissenschaften,’’ and is entitled “ Gber Fliisse und deren 
Wirkungen” (On Rivers and their Action), Brunswick, 1886. 2nd edition. 

5 (Anab. VI. 15) “ Of all in India ” then known to the Greeks, is to be understood. 
So when we read that Peithon was put in charge of the Lower Indus Valley u with 
all the coast rrjs ’lifti&p 7175,” it is clear that no more than the coast of Sindh must be 
understood in spite of the wide-reaching expression. 
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usual to identify this territory with the district around Aror. I am 
inclined to place part of it, at all events, farther north, and to identify the 
whole with the south-west portion of the Bahawalpur territory, and per¬ 
haps a considerable part of modern Sindh east of the Indus. In the 
northern portion of this district, and some 35 miles distant from the Sindh 
frontier, are the ruins of the very ancient town Matt, a name \ybich at 
least suggests a possible connection with Mousihanos. The last syllable of 
the latter name is certainly a Greek suffix, as are the last syllables in 
Oxykanos and Portikanos , names which appear to have been applied to the 
same person through some error or confusion on the part of either Arrian 
or Diodorus. The meaning of all three would be “ Chief of the tribe, or 
country, of Mousika, Oxyka, Portika.” 0 Lassen says that MushiJca is the 
name of a tribe mentioned in the Vishnu Puran, and it is possible that it 
may have been settled on the Indus banks ‘ but whether or no, and how¬ 
ever doubtful the connection between Mau and Mouaikanos, it is more 
likely that the Bahawalpur district would be exceptionally remarkable for 
its flourishing condition than the country in the neighbourhood of Aror, 
a very large area of which is occupied by rook and sand-hills. That the 
former may have been justly described in Alexander’s time as evSaifxoveordrr) 
is quite intelligible when we remember that it was a tract of very fertile 
land watered by two fine rivers. It is still productive, though now far 
from populous, and it is exposed to floods from the Indus, which in these 
later ages is charged with the whole volume of the Panjab streams, while 
in the olden time a considerable portion of the burden was borne by the 
11 lost river.” The town of Man was evidently at one time on the bank of 
the Indus, as were also those other ancient foundations, Scorae, nearly 30 
miles to the S.W., and Mathila in Sindh, 38 miles still farther in the same 
direction. 6 7 All three are nearly in a line parallel to the course of the 
river which now runs 12 to 15 miles west of them. 


6 If the commentators had but known that thero is actually a district called 
Burdika , and in the very place that would suit for the country of Portikanos , how 
eagerly would they have caught at the identification ! The unlucky thing is that 
the Burdl, who have given the district its name, are, or claim to be, a Baloch tribe, 
and the immigration of the Baloch into the Indus lands is supposed to have occurred 
in quite modern times. Certainly the correspondence, both as regards name and 
position between ancient and modern, is startling enough to tempt us to enquire 
whether all are Baloch who say they are, or whether we are really so fully informed 
on the question of Baloch beginnings in India as we imagine. General Cunningham, 
with nothing like so much to tempt him, connected the Masscmw of Diodorus with 
Mazdrka , a district on the right bank of the Indus, below' Mithankot, but the 
MararT also are Baloch and modern arrivals on the Indus. Burdika , too, is on the 
right bank, extending for a few miles along the river, and about 30 miles north of 
Sakhar. 

7 A very interesting article on these and other sites in the neighbouring country 
by Colonel B. K. Branfill, R.E., will be found in vol. xi. of the “Indian Antiquary.’’ 
Colonel Branfill accepts the local statement that Mau, is a corruption of Miiy (a “ hair”), 
the place having had, like Bohri, the honour of being made the receptacle of a hair 
of Muhammed’s beard. I will not affirm that the local theory is a figment of 
Mohammedan imagination but only that if the name of the place was really Man 
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If the Indus flowed by Mail and Mathila twenty-two centuries ago, as 
is not unlikely, but by no means established, it is extremely probable that 
its course farther down would be by Aror, as inspection of the map will 
show. By some, indeed, it is considered that the gap in the hills at Aror 
is not wide enough to have formed a bed for the whole body of the Indus 
waters, and consequently that the river must have forked before reaching 
the latitude of Aror, and have passed through the limestone ridge by more 
than one opening. The Aror gap certainly strikes one as extremely narrow 
for an Indus main channel. At the site of the old capital it is barely 1900 
feet wide, but of course much depends on its depth. If the alluvium which 
now fills the gap is shallow, it is difficult to see how the above objection 
can be answered; but if the rock lies deep below the surface, the whole 
stream—then of considerably less volume th^p it is now—may have passed 
through the Aror opening. The silence of Alexander’s historians as to 
any branching of the river higher up than Patala is not an argument to 
which the slightest weight can be attached, since that silence was equally 
preserved in regard to known geographical facts of far more importance. 
Nor does the evidence of later times, while it certainly seems to prove that 
the main river, at all events, passed through the Aror gap, by any means 
exclude the theory that a branch-stream flowed farther to the west. It is 
not only possible that such a branch existed without ever being mentioned 
in early or in later writings, but it is not at all improbable that it still 
exists, and that it is the one which we know under the name of the 
Western Nam . This stream is certainly very ancient, and it has been seen 
that it was flowing in the beginning of the eighth century. Its point of 
effluence is now probably not less than 45 miles south-west of Ilohri, but 
erosion of the western Indus bank has been going on very actively in this 
part of North Sindh during the last 30 years; and when the district 
around Larkana was surveyed 35 years ago, the head of the W. Nara 
was not quite 28 miles W. by S. from Kohri. Its head must, of course, 
have been still farther north in more distant times, and may have been 
either a little below, or not far above, Aror. In the latter case it 
must have occupied the present bed of the main river at Eohii, 
and thence have rim a few miles south and east of the present channel 
towards the Larkana district. It thus seems quite likely that in Alex¬ 
ander’s time the main body of the Indus flowed by Aror, while a branch, 
of which the greater portion is still in activity, was thrown off westward 
and passed through the Eohrl-Bakhar gap, its bed at this point, and for 
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before the hair arrived there Muhammedans would be very likely to start the theory. 
Against the theory we must set the fact that M&u is far from an uncommon place- 
name in India, being found in the Central and North-Western Provinces; also that 
in Lower Sindh (in Lat. 25 0 , Long. 68° 57'—the region within which I think Patala 
is to be sought for) the extensive ruins of some ancient town bear this name. Mail, 
or Mao , in fact, as the learned tell us, is an ancient Aryan word, and means “ the 
moon.” It is found, in Greek characters, on the coins of Maues , or Mayes , one of 
the “ barbaric princes ” of Bactria, supposed to date 100 years b.c. (Lassen, “ Zur 
Geschichte,” &c., p. 99, and other numismatists). 
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several miles below it, becoming in later times the channel of the main 
river. Additional proof of the antiquity of the Western Nara is found, as 
I think, in the fact that Sewan-is situated on its bank. All commentators 
agree in identifying Sindimana with Sewan, which town was probably 
ancient even when it came into the possession of Alexander. Now it is 
certain that the Indus has in past ages, and for long periods together, run 
far east of Sewan, because its abandoned channels are to be seen 10, 20, 
and even more than 30 miles distant from the town. During such 
periods whence did a place of such importance—-for long the capital of one 
of the great territorial divisions of the country—derive the water-supply 
essential to its existence? And how are we to explain the prosperity of 
its dependent territory to the north, in which we are told that Alexander 
“ accepted the submission of many cities ,” 8 if, as is probable, the main 
river flowed at a distance from the greater part of it ? The obvious answer 
is that the Western Nara was then flowing. There is not a word in the 
histories of the Expedition from which it can be inferred that Sindimana 
was on the main river. From these it is clear that Alexander entered the 
territory of Sambos, whose capital it was, by land, and proceeded south to 
Sindimana^ which threw open its gates to him. From this he had to 
return northward, to suppress the revolt of Mousikanos, which being 
accomplished, he went down river to a town (secundo amne pervenit ad 
oppidum) belonging to Sambos, which after first submitting had subse¬ 
quently revolted, but this was certainly not Sindimana. It was probably 
some town to the east or south-east of Sindimana , outside of that other 
portion of the country of Sambas through which Alexander had recently 
marched, taking its “strongest city” by mining, and impressing 
the people everywhere with the sense of his irresistible power. Most 
likely it was the place taken, as Arrian says, by Alexander just after 
the submission of Sindimana. Its garrison, moreover, was so weak 
(<quorum paucitate contemptd , <fcc.) that Alexander was able to take the 
place with a small force, the defenders having allowed themselves to be 
enticed out into the open, where they were routed with tremendous 
slaughter. From all this it seems impossible that the town on the river 
can have been anywhere near Sindimana , or in the country to the north 
of it. 

s Of the course of the river between the country of Sambos and Patala , 
no hint is to he drawn from Alexander’s historians, and I may pass on to 
notice briefly what can be gathered on the subject of this note from the 
writers of a later age. Our next historical glimpse of the Indus comes 
after an interval of nearly a thousand years. The system of tribal govern¬ 
ment and numerous chiefships which the Greeks found prevailing in the 
hrwer Indus lands has now disappeared, and a single monarch rules all 

8 Q. Curtins ; who also quotes, seemingly without crediting it, the statement of 
Kleitarchos, that 80,000 of the population were killed and numerous captives taken 
in this part of the country. As Kleitarchos was the Baron Munchausen and sensa¬ 
tional “war correspondent” of the expedition, this statement may be regarded as 
at least a monstrous exaggeration, 




these lands, or claims to rule them. His territory is at times nearly iden¬ 
tical with modern Sindh; at times vastly more extensive, reaching north¬ 
wards, if the obscure history of the period can be trusted, as far as the 
border of Kashmir. In the “Tarlkh-i-Hind wa Sind” which has been so 
frequently referred to in the text of this Memoir, the country is called 
Hind wa Sind, and it is stated that its capital, A lor, was u a great city 
situated on the bank of the river (Sihun) called Mihrdn” The period at 
which this history opens is approximately the beginning of the seventh 
century a.d, when Siharas, son of Sdhdsi , was on the throne. We get 
from it a little later an indirect indication of the course of the river for 
some distance below the capital about the year 632 a.d. At this time the 
Brahman Chach had acquired the sovereignty, and he was proceeding from 
Aror to the district called Budhlya, on the right bank of the river, in order 
to suppress the revolt of certain chiefs against his authority. He crossed 
the river, it is said, into Budhlya, “at a place called Dahmyat , which is on 
the border between the lands of the Sama and Alor.” These indications 
enable us to identify Dahiayat with Dehat, a township on the northern 
border of the Kandhmro Pargana, which is known to have been also the 
border of the Sama lands. At this place, and for some distance above and 
below it, the old river channel still exists and is well defined.. Indeed the 
remnants of old channels to the north and south enable us to trace the 
course of the river about 632 a.d., from Aror southwards for some 60 
miles, with a close approach to certainty. The distance of this course 
from that which was surveyed some 34 years ago is on an average about 17 
miles; and thus it is seen that during a period of 1228 years, the average 
annual westing of the river in this part of the country has been rather 
more than 23 yards, so that it has taken about 75 years to move a distance 
of one mile. This slow rate of progress seems to point to one of two 
things. During this period of 12 centuries, there has been either no sudden 
change of channel in a westerly direction, such as might have been caused 
by earthquake or exceptionally heavy floods ; or there has been a shifting 
of channel, at least sometimes, in an easterly direction. That there was a 
complete, and probably a sudden change of channel at the northern end 
of the reach of river we are considering during the period in question, is 
known. The abandonment of the ancient capital, Aror, was certainly due 
to the river's course having changed to one 4J miles to the west. Round 
an event of such importance, marvel and legend were sure to gather, and 
accordingly we have the story of Lain Me, the merchant Sayfu'l-Mulk , 
and the miraculous cutting through of the gap at Rohri. There is also 
another legend connected with the same event related by Lieut. Eastwick, 
which the curious in such matters can see in his article in the Bombay 
Branch, “R. A. S. Journ.,” I. 203, and in his “ Dry Leaves.” That gentle¬ 
man thought he had discovered the date of the river's migration in an 
inscription he found in a masjid on the small island called Khwdja Khizr , 
immediately north of Bakhar, The inscription, as its chronogram attests, 
is one of the very oldest, perhaps quite the oldest, Muhaminedan produc¬ 
tion of this kind in India, since it is dated 341 n. or 952 a.d. ; but 
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unfortunately Lieut. Eostwick’s interpretation of it cannot be accepted as 
correct. He rendered the first half of the inscription thus : 

‘‘When this Court was raised be it known 
That the waters of Kh kr surrounded it '*; 

and from this he inferred that the inscription commemorated the change 
in the river’s course. But, as a Persian friend has pointed out to me, the 
true rendering is: 

“ When this sublime temple appeared, 

Which is surrounded by the waters of Khizr” 

Thus what we gain is the knowledge that either the Indus or a branch 
was running by Bakhar in 952 a.d. How much earlier it came there we 
are not told. If it was the main river that was poetically represented by 
“ the waters of Khizr,” there is ground for inferring that the change of 
course took place within the decade preceding 952 ; for the geographers 
El Istakhri and Ibnii. Hawqil were in Sindh at some time during that 
decade, and both describe the river, in their maps and their text, as running 
by Aror. Bakhar is never mentioned by them. It is true that the trans¬ 
lation in Sir H. Elliott’s first vol. says Aror is situated “ near the Mihran 
which would be true even if the river was 4 miles from the town; but 
probably the word rendered “near ” means actually on the bank, for Idrisi, 
who must have drawn his information from these writers, describes Aror 
as “ situated on the hank of the Mihran which runs to the west of the town.” 
Thus on a consideration of all the evidence it is probably safe to con- 
clude that the change of course from Aror to Bakhar took place about 950, 
—perhaps a year or two earlier. As to the cause of the change there is 
no means of forming an opinion. If, as I have conjectured, a branch 
stream previously ran through the Rohri-Bakhar gap, the main river may 
have been drawn into its effluent during some high flood, and Aror may 
thus have been left waterless. 

With respect to the course of the river lower down in North Sindh, it 
is evident, from the number of ancient channels that are found to the east 
of a line drawn from Kandhiaro through Kaushahro , that the Indus ran 
for ages through the narrow tract between that line and the sand-hills of 
the Khayrpur territory, always with a tendency to bend due south, and 
then south-east soon after passing the 27th parallel. About the latitude 
of Sewan, the tendency to a S.W, direction became more marked. The 
country for some distance around the town of Sakamnd has evidently 
been a principal centre of river disturbances, for there the land is furrowed 
in all directions with a vast and bewildeiing tangle of old channels, which 
baffles all effort to unravel it when it is attempted to fix the river’s course 
at any particular period. To the south-east of this point the Luhano 
channel is still very clearly defined for many miles. That the Indus was 
running in this channel in the eighth century, is to be gathered with certainty 
from the history of the Arabs in Sindh, taken in connection with the de- 



script.ions of the Arab geographers. From the latter we know that it was 
still running in that channel in the middle of the tenth century. Its 
abandonment was in all probability the cause of the ruin of Mansura, which 
place, though 6 or 7 miles distant from it, was yet dependent on it, and that 
event there is evidence to show occurred most probably at the end of the 
thirteenth or the beginning of the fourteenth century (see Memoir, p. 72). 
It is possible, indeed, that Mansura was deserted because of the failure of 
the branch-stream only, though more probable that the change of the main 
river to a channel farther west occasioned the calamity. Of the branch- 
stream in question we have a description by the Arab geographers. It 
left the main river near Kalrl (10 miles E. of Sakarand), flowed round the 
east side of Mansura, and rejoined the Luhano some 10 miles to the S.W. 
of the latter place. Its total length must have been about 50 miles. It 
is the only branch-stream mentioned by the Arab geographers, who in 
their maps lay down the course of the Indus in Sindh as a straight line, 
towards the southern end of which a semi-circular loop represents the 
branch-channel. Another branch-stream in this neighbourhood is men¬ 
tioned in the Ohachh Nam a. This was named the Jalwdll. It ran to the 
east of Brahmanabady and apparently close to the town. Whether it came 
from the Indus or the Hakro is uncertain. It may possibly have been 
the channel that flowed by Mansura, to which no name is given by th« 
Arab geographers. The name Jalwdll is very possibly an old form of 
Jardri, and, if my memory is not at fault, the Jardrl Wdh is mentioned in 
some of the local histories as a branch channel in this region. At the 
present time an inundation canal in the neighbourhood preserves the 
name, and a township in the vicinity of the site of Mansura is called 
Jar art. 

Three or four miles south of Man .sura we come upon the most northerly 
remnants of branch-channels running south-east, indicating that here was 
the position of the most ancient Delta head now traceable. The spot is 
about 150 miles from the centre of the sea-face of the Delta, and at the 
present day some 82 feet above sea-level. 9 It is nearly 50 miles north of 
the position which I would assign to Patala, whore the Delta-head was in 
Alexander’s time. Between this point near Mansura and the latitude of 
Thata, in a space of 80 or 90 miles, some seven other sites of Dolla- 
heads may be traced in the maps, and probably more on the ground if 
carefully examined. The head of the Nile Delta is said to have moved 
only 17 J miles seaward—from Memphis to Batnu'l-Baqara below Cairo— 
in 2000 years. 10 The immensely greater progress of the Indus Delta-head 
is no doubt due to the exceptionally rapid rate at which the river mouths 
in activity for the time being advance into the sea, though, as a whole, the 
Delta grows more slowly than that of the Nile. But the striking fact of 

9 The fall of the alluvial land in Sindh between Kasmor and the latitude of Sewan 
is meridionally 1 foot per mile, thence to the sea about inches. The fall eastward 
from the course of the river is about 9 inches per mile. The fall of the river-bed 
varies from less than 5 to rather more than 8 inches per mile. 

10 “ Das Delta des Nil,’ 7 von Dr. Joh. Jank6 (Buda Pes* - , 1890), p. 268. 
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Lower Sindh hydrography in later times, has been the disappearance of 
real Delta-forming channels altogether. The extensive change of channel 
which took place in Lower Sindh about the middle of last century, and 
the subsequent lateral movement of the bed by erosion, have had the 
effect of greatly straightening the river’s course. It is naturally at some 
great bend that rivers, on reaching a certain level, throw off the branch- 
streams that enclose deltaic areas. In the case of the Indus such a bend 
in the lower course no longer exists, and there is consequently no great 
Delta branch : it can hardly he said that there is now more than one 
mouth. The latest Delta-head was that formed by the river’s dividing 
into the two streams called the Sata and the Ochto, at a spot half way 
between Thata and the sea. Of these, the Sata dried up some 17 or 18 
years ago, in consequence of the artificial widening of the head of the 
Oc/ito, and the subsequent “sucking into ” that arm of the whole volume of 
the river. But this was a mere miniature Delta, its depth being only about 
30 miles, and its base 15 or 16 miles in length. It may be expected that 
this state of things will continue until by some great disturbance the river 
shall be forced back eastward in Lower Sindh, where, on making the inevi¬ 
table bend to south-west, it will send out an arm towards the Ban of 
Kachchha and thus again create a real Delta. The history of the river’s 
movements in the past teaches us that such disturbances, though rare and 
coming at very long intervals, may be counted on with certainty. 


D 

ITINERARIES IN THE LAS BELA COUNTRY 
A CORRECTION. 

The data for estimating the average length of “n day’s journey” given 
at page 66 of the Memoir, and also the assignment of positions to the 
ancient places there mentioned, require correction in the light sup¬ 
plied by Colonel Holdich, R.E., in his extremely interesting lecture on 
“ A Retreat from India,” delivered in the United Service Institution of 
India in June last, a copy of which he has been so kind as to send 
me. Colonel Holdich has found evidence of elevation of the coast west 
of Cape Monze, or, more precisely, of the basin of the Pural! river, 
far more extensive than has hitherto been suspected—so extensive, 
indeed, that he considers that the coast line at Son Miani has advanced at 
least 20 miles since the days of Alexander. If his identification of the 
ruinous site called Khair Kot with the Kamball of the Middle Ages is 
correct, the advance of the coast-line must have been still greater than 
this, for Kambali was only 2 miles, at most, from the sea in the' middle of 
tho tenth century, and Khair Kot must be, so far as I can judge, fully 25 
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miles? from the coast, This remarkable elevation of the Pmfill basin 
explains what has hitherto been so obscure in the account of the voyage 
of Nearchus. The harbours which he found along the coast have since 
been elevated out of existence, and their dried-up basins must now be 
sought for at long distances inland. Thus, too, some of the difficulties of 
the old itineraries may be explained. The position of Kambali having 
to be put back northward a long way, the distance from that place to 
Armful, instead of being 70 miles, was probably well under 50, and, if 
Colonel Holdich is right as to the Khair Kot identification, even well under 
40 miles. In either case the “ two days’ journey ” of the itineraries is at 
once seen to be a correct statement of fact. As regards this identification, 
however, the grounds of which are not mentioned by Colonel Holdich, it 
must be said that there are some strong reasons for dissenting from bis 
opinion. It seems to me that the itineraries require Kamball to be placed 
far to the east of the position of Khair Kot, which is north-west of Llari 
(how far Colonel Holdich does not say), and far to the east even of the 
latter place. I would suggest a position for it not less than 10 miles 
south-east from LiarT, and some 5 miles south-east of the village of 
Shayhh Rdj, which would bring it near to the depression which Colonel 
Holdich says was once a harbour on the coast, and is called Sirondha . 
The reason for thus locating Kamball is that, according to the itineraries, 
it was only 4 days from Rewal , and, even as placed by me, it would be 
more than 90 miles from the latter place: the stages would average 23 
miles. But if it were anywhere near the suggested position the Pura.lt 
must have been running from 4 to 5 miles to the east of its present channel, 
for Kambali was a large town, and, as such, it must, in that “inops 
aquarum ” district, have been situated either on the river or some branch 
of it. Colonel Holdich has found dried-up channels much to the east of 
the existing course, so that one objection which would have been fatal to 
my proposal is removed. Another may remain however. If there are no 
ruins to be discovered, either above or below the surface, in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, or perhaps much farther east or north-east, the fact would 
certainly afford a convincing argument against the tenableness of my 
present view. There ought to be some relics of Kamball in existence. 
Ibnu Hawqil rankR the place as, if not equal to the capital, Armail , at all 
events only second to it. He says, Armail wa Qanbalt madinatdn 
Jcabiratdn ; “Armful and Kambali are two large cities.” 11 Armail is 
supposed to survive in the modern Bela; the ruins of the other “ great 
city ” must be traceable. Colonel Holdich may have much better reasons 
for his view than I have alleged for mine, but if he has, the difficulty 
about the itinerary remains to be solved. I may add that there is 
evidence to show that Kambali was in existence at the time of the Arab 
invasion in the beginning of the eighth century. At least I think there 
can be no doubt that this was the place referred to by Biladhuri when 
he wrote that M. Harun (the Governor of Makriln, who accompanied M. 

11 Idrisi, who, however, is not so good an authority as Ibnu HawqiJ, says : “ Kam¬ 
bali competes with Armail in respect of size, wealth, and population ” (Elliot, I. 80). 



Qfisim during part of the march) died near Aim all, and was buried J-Juju. 
In M. Reinaud’s edition of the text of the Futiihu’s-Sind the name 
appeal’s without a single diacritical mark, but I think we may supply 
what under the circumstances seems to be obviously a restoration of the 
original pointing, so as to get the reading hi Qciribal , “at Qambal.” 

It now becomes necessary to find another position for Manhdtar , so as 
to bring that place as nearly as possible into line with Kmiball and Ghdro 
(at the edge of the Indus Delta, by which no doubt the route to Dewal 
lay) 12 and shorten stages as much as possible. Instead, therefore, of 
placing Manhatar on the Liar! at Karachi, I would fix its position 
conjecturally nearly 20 miles north-east of Karachi. The route would then 
cross the IIah river a little less than 30 miles north of Karachi, and 
continue westward 20 to 15 miles north of the present route to Son 
Miani. Thus corrected, the figures at page 66 would be as under: 

Armfibil (Armful) to Kambali . 2 days . 46 miles. 

Kambali to Manhatar . 2 ,, . 48 ,, 

Manhfttar to De wal . . . 2 ,, . 45 n 

The probability is that a long stage of 30 to 32 miles would be made from 
Kambali eastward, on account of the scarcity of water in that part of the 
country, and then a short stage to Manhdtar. 


E 

THE MARCH TO THE ARABIUS. 

In the lecture referred to in the preceding note Colonel Hoklich places 
the crossing of the Arabius by the Greeks at some point “ not far south of 
Bela” If inis was also the point at which their route first struck the 
Arabius, which, however, as Colonel Hoklich observes, is not necessarily 
to be inferred; and if the camp on the eastern border of the Arabitse was 
on the Mallr , as suggested at page 17 of this Memoir, it would follow that 
the five days’ march from this latter point covered a distance of more than 
100 miles, “some of which” (says Colonel Holdich) “would be heavy, 
though not very much of it.” He considers that the difficulty is not 
serious, and, indeed, as a mere obscure episode in the “retreat from 
India,” the march to the Arabius is not deserving of any very serious 
discussion. It will be remembered, however, that the length of these five 
days’ marches has a bearing of some little importance on matters which 
have been considered in Section II. If the average rate of marching 
through the country of the Arabitoe exceeded 20 miles a day, there is 

12 A more direct line to Dewal would have necessitated ferrying across the Ghfiro 
Creek. 
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nothing to show why the preceding 9 days’ march from Patala should have 
been less rapid; or, in other words, why the position of Patala should not 
be fixed some 70 miles further north, or north-east, than that which I 
have suggested. It may be well, therefore, to see whether it is not 
possible to construct some theory of the march that will not involve any 
of these difficulties. In considering the question of the probability or 
otherwise of such an excessively rapid rate of advance as over 20 miles a 
day having actually been attained, we must bear in mind the following 
facts:—First, the considerable strength of the force which set out on this 
retreat. Allowance having been made for the reduction of numbers, 
consequent on the detachment of Qraterus, the provisions of crews for the 
fleet, and the garrisons left behind, the army remaining under Alexander’s 
immediate command has been estimated by Dr. Thirl wall (in his 
“History of Greece”) at 50,000, and by Droysen (as quoted by Lassen) at 
80,000 men. Secondly, the army marched in one body—not in detach¬ 
ments. This is the only reasonable inference from Arrian’s statement, that 
Alexander “ set out from Patala, and advanced to the Arabius $vp rjj 
(TTpanh 7 T«or>/,” when we remember how frequently mention is made of detach¬ 
ments and redistributions of the army on other occasions. Thirdly, there 
is nothing in the narrative either of Arrian or Q. Curtius to indicate any 
necessity for an exceptionally rapid movement. It is not easy to see how 
there could be when Alexander knew that lie had no more serious opposi¬ 
tion to expect than such as might be offered by barbarous tribes. Taking 
all this into consideration, it seems to me that we must reject the 
hypothesis of a forced march of a very extraordinary character, for such, 
under the circumstances, it would have been, and seek some other solution 
of the difficulty. Colonel Holdich here supplies important aid by his 
remark that in those days “ the Arabius may have been far to the east of 
its present channel—indeed, there are old channels which indicate that it 
was so.” If there is any truth in “ Baer’s law,” this is exactly what 
might have have been expected. Next, we must read the accounts of 
Arrian and.-Q. Curtius together. It is curious that the latter mentions 
only the Eastern Arabitce; the former only the Western. Q. Curtius says 
that the tribe, after well considering the matter, made their submission to 
the invader on his arrival in their lands. Up to this point Alexander had 
made nine marches from Patala. His camp would probably be on the 
Matir , which, in August, would no doubt contain an ample supply of 
running water. The position would perhaps be 7 or 8 miles E. by N. 
from Karachi Cantonments. “ From this point” (proceeds Q. Curtius) “ he 
arrived on the fifth day at a river, called by the natives Arabus. A desert 
and waterless tract followed, traversing which he passed into the country of 
the Oritae.” This desert tract is evidently the one referred to by Arrian iu 
describing the night march of Alexander immediately preceding his attack 
on the Orita3. Q. Curtius has nothing more bearing on the present 
question. Where, then, did the Greeks come upon the Arabius 'i Follow¬ 
ing Colonel Holdich’s indications, and adding, with much regret, some 
guesses of my own, I would place the channel of the river of those days 
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some 5 miles east of the present one (still further east if physical facts 
would permit, as to which I am in complete ignorance). Then I would 
place the mouth of the river rather to the north of the latitude of Liar!, 
and would suggest that the point of arrival at the bank was about 10 
miles E. by N. from Liari, and 20 miles N., or N. by E., from Son Mlaiii. 
The distance from the camp on the Malir to this point would be about 65 
miles, and consequently the marches would average 12-} miles—a very fair 
rate, even if the lower of the estimates of numbers above given be 
considered excessive, and if it be thought probable that the real strength 
did not exceed that of a strong modern army corps. Then comes the question 
did Alexander cross the river at this point ? If we had nothing but the 
account of Q. Curtius we should be quite certain that he did; but there is 
something in Arrian to suggest that he did not — even to make it almost cer¬ 
tain that he did not, though the something is only one word. He says 
Alexander “ advanced to the Arabius and thence (taking various selected 
bodies of his force) turned left towards the sea (a>y hri n 1V 6a\ao-<rav ev 
ywTtpa irpuntro). How could he be said to turn his march towards the sea 
it he was already on the shore ? Jf napa had been used instead of on, all 
would have been clear; for “turned left atony the sea” would have 
accurately described the route, bending at the Arabius from the hitherto 
N.W. direction to one W. by S., of any one desiring to keep near the 
coast, and it was Alexander’s object to have wells dug for the service of 
the fleet, as well as to attack the Oritie. Then if he did not cross the 
river where he first came upon it, how is that fact to be explained ? 
Can a theory of the march which requires Alexander to turn away from 
the sea at this point be justified ? I believe it can, and that the*key to 
the difficulty is to be found in the flight of the Western Arabitm. As to 
this Q. Curtius is silent, but Arrian says (mentioning Arabitse now for the 
first time) that these people, u among the independent tribes occupying the 
country near the Arabius, not considering themselves equal to an 
encounter with Alexander, and yet being unwilling to submit, fled to the 
desert when they learnt that he was approaching.” .By the “ desert ” is 
probably to be understood the hill-country to the north. We can easily 
understand that the W* estern Arabitte, separated from their fellow-tribes¬ 
men on the east by some extent of hill country, and perhaps not consulted 
by them as to the policy to be pursued towards the invaders, might refuse 
to be bound by the acts of their brethren, and determine to take a line of 
their own. As Alexander always treated flight of this kind as an act of 
rebellion, he w’puld, on arriving at the Arabius and learning of the event, 
most probably pursue the fugitives, that is, he would turn northwards. 
Then we may suppose that after proceeding some distance —say 30 miles— 
he found the Arabita) had got too far ahead, or had entered a region 
where it would be inconvenient to follow them, and that he turned to the 
more important business of the w ells and the coercing of the Oritm. A 
short pursuit, ending in failure, would very likely be thought unworthy of 
mention by the authorities from whom Arrian drew his information; so 
that the silence of the historian on the point would not be in the least 
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Immediately after mentioning the flight of the Arabitio 
Arrian goes on to describe the crossing of the river and the march against 
the Oritie. The narrative, as it stands, is certainly in some confusion, 
easily explicable by the fact of Arrian’s having compiled and condensed 
from various sources, being at the same time without any notion of the 
geography of the country in which these events occurred. Thus no 
probability will be violated if the narrative be emended so as to make the 
sequence of events stand in this order: the arrival of the army near the 
mouth of the Arabius, where Alexander learns of the flight of the 
Ambitse; tlie pursuit of the tribe for perhaps 30 miles or so northward, 
along the river; the abandonment of the pursuit, the crossing of the river 
and turning left towards the sea; the night march through the desert 
region west of the Arabius. Thus Colonel Holdich’s view as to the point 
of crossing, arrived at from a consideration of the requirements of the 
narrative in respect to the events on the west bank of the Arabius, can be 
sustained on other grounds; while the difficulty in regard to the excessive 
length of the marches to the Arabius, which seemed to be involved in that 
view, is got rid of. It seoms to me that the farther east we can place the 
course of the Arabius in Alexander’s day, the more intelligible will become 
the account of occurrences to the west of the river, and the more easily we 
can explain the existence at that time of a considerable u regio deserta et 
inops aquarum ” on the right bank where now the tract of country has, I 
believe, become less inhospitable. 


F 

THE VOYAGE OF NEARCHUS FROM ALEXANDER’S HAVEN 
TO THE MOUTH OF THE ARABIUS. 

The discovery of the great advance of the coast about the head of Son 
Miani Bay since the time of Alexander enables us to explain some difli- 
culties connected with the account of the voyage of Nearchus which 
hitherto have defied solution. One remarkable thing is that in this 
earlier part of the voyage the estimates of the courses run now begin to 
startle us by their accuracy, so far, that is, as in the absence of any certain 
identification of places on the coast it is possible to judge. For, under the 
new light which lie himself has thrown upon the question, Colonel Iloldich, 
it seems to mo, can hardly show cause for maintaining that these estimates 
are excessive. I here review the narrative of the six days voyage to tho 
mouth of the Arabius. As to the position of Alexanders Haven, I 
imagine it to be indisputable that it was somewhere in Karachi Bay, 
though probably not in that part of it now called Karachi Harbour . 
Something depends on the identification proposed for Krokala. 1 think 
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Colonel Holdieh attributes too much importance to the resemblance between 
the names Krohala and Kahrdld. It is not at all unlikely that the “ sandy 
isle was called Kakrald, and that the Greeks turned this into Krohala. 

It has been discovered, I believe, by a gentleman , in Lower Sindh that 
Ivahrdlo means “ Land’s End.” That may be the recondite meaning 
known to a learned few, but in the vulgar Sindlil tongue Kahro means “ a 
pebble," and Kahrdlo, the adjective, means “pebbly” An island in the 
sea, may, therefore, have very well had that name, and have been better 
entitled to it than a district in the Delta, where, south of the Baghar 
channel, I think, pebbles are conspicuous by their absence. But Krohala 
may quite as well represent something else. Sir H. Elliot thought it 
might have something to do with the Kharaks , a piratical tribe. At all 
events it is certain that the district about Karachi Bay was at the time of 
this voyage called, not Kakrald, but Sangada. It is equally certain that 
the island Krohala was not a part of the Indus Delta, for, as we have 
seen, wherever it was, it can hardly have been less than 8 miles from the 
nearest river mouth; and if Colonel Holdieh is right in thinking that I have 
under-estimated the rate of the Delta’s growth, the distance must have 
been much greater. A glance at a chart of the coast will show that even 
at the distance I suppose, there might have been soundings of 7 or 8 
fathoms in places between Krokala and the Indus mouths. Until, then, 
stronger evidence to the contrary can he produced, I think that 
Alexander’s Haven must be placed somewhere in Karachi Bay. The 
precise position can hardly be determined. I should incline to some spot 
about Observatory Island, which place was accessible by a “ narrow creek,” 
and where, as we are told, there was a harbour for sea-going vessels, many 
centuries after the time of Nearchus. A circumstance mentioned by 
Arrian may assist persons on the spot to form a better opinion as to the 
position of the anchorage than my recollection permits to me. He says 
that Nearchus, fearing attacks from the barbarians, surrounded his camp 
with a stone wall. Where were the stones found ? , My recollection is of 
mud flats, stoneless alluvium, and blown sea-sand. A modern Nearchus 
would not, indeed, find any difficulty, as stones in vast quantity are to be 
seen in the neighbourhood, but all brought, I believe, from a distance of 3 
or 4 miles inland for harbour and railway works. 18 The point, however, is 
not material. Starting from, say, Observatory Island, the first run was of 
60 stadia-—6 to 7 miles—to a “sandy beach,” which, the context shows, 
was part of the mainland., for it is said that a desert island lay close to it 
(cirijv), under the shelter of which the fleet cast anchor. The island was 
called Domce. Colonel Holdieh is inclined to identify this Donite with 
Manora, and others have taken the same view. But Manora is even now 
4 to 5 miles from the nearest mainland, and must have been farther then. 

Moreover, it is said that the crews found fresh water on going 20 stadia_ 

say 2 miles— inland (« rr/v ixecroyflijv). 

13 But stone is found, I think, on the narrow strip of land projecting into the 
afluviucu, which terminates at Scandal Point. This is only f mile W. of Observatory 
Island. 
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This should bo enough to put Manora out of the question. I would 
place Domai rather more than 4 miles due west of the town of Karachi, or 
perhaps farther north; it is difficult to say how far north of the present 
highest water mark the sea reached in those days. Here fresh water 
would be found within the space mentioned in the narrative. The 
distance is 6 miles from Observatory Island. We may assume that, being 
so short, the run was pretty accurately estimated. From Domes a run of 
300 stadia , lasting till night, brought the fleet to a place called Saranga , 
No mention is made of the cape now called Cape Monze, or lids Miidri , 
though the fleet must have rounded it in this course. Where Saranga 
was Ciin only be conjectured by the length of the run mentioned. It 
seems probable that the mouth of the Hub river would be tried as an 
anchorage for the night. The distance to this point from Donne (as above 
placed), measured round the coast, is about 26 miles, sufficiently 
approximating to the 300 stadia of the narrative. But the statement that 
the fleet anchored, irpbs alyiciXS, seems to indicate that the spot was an 
open beach, and not a creek like the Hob mouth. In this case we may 
place Saranga 3 to 5 miles farther north. In favour of the Hob is the 
fact that fresh water was found at only 8 stadia (say J mile) from the 
anchorage, that is, it might be conjectured, from a pool in the bed of the 
river; for the Hab is a mountain torrent, which has a continuous flow 
oidy during rainy periods, a circumstance which would account for the 
silence of the narrative as to any river being met with here. Then there 
has actually been a port in this place—a port abandoned so late as last 
century, in consequence of the silting up of the Ilab mouth. Its name, 
too, has no slight similarity to that given to the spot where the fleet 
anchored. We have only to suppose that the 2 of the latter was originally 
K, and we shall have K dpayya, a very fair representation of Kharak , the 
name of the Hab port. However this may be, and it is certainly not a 
point to be pressed, there can be no doubt that the Saranga of Nearchus 
was either at the Hab mouth or a few miles farther north. In either 
case the estimated run would correspond very^losely—in one case, indeed, 
exactly—with the actual distance. At this point the narrative becomes a 
little obscure, owing apparently to a clause or two of the original text 
having been omitted in the process of copying, or to some inadvertence on 
the part of the author. The translations of Dean Vincent and Mr. 
McOrindle, too, are not successful here, and tend to mislead the reader. 
It will be well to take the passage in the exact order of Arrian, omitting 
for the present those clauses which are not material to the immediate 
question : “ Sailing thence (from Saranga) they came to anchor at Sakala 
(lacuna); and passing between two rocks they brought to in Morontobara , 
having made a run of 300 stadia .” There is plainly a gap in the narrative 
where it is indicated above. There is no mention of the length of the run 
from Saranga, nor the usual opening of a new passage with such ex¬ 
pressions as “ sailing hence,” or “ On the following day they sailed; ” 
instead of which we have an abrupt transition from the anchoring at 
Sakala to the arrival at Morontobara. Vincent and McOrindle have 



apparently endeavoured to fill up this lacuna, or at least to soften the 
harshness of the transition, by supplying words of their own. They have 
also so misread the narrative as to transfer the rocks from Morontobara to 
Sakala. The whole passage may be thus rendered, following the order of 
the text as closely as possible. “ Sailing thence they anchored at Sakala, a 
desert place; and passing between two rocks, so close to each other that 
the blades of the oars on both sides touched them, they dropped anchor in 
Morontobara, having made a run of 300 stadia. The harbour was large, 
well enclosed, deep and calm; but the entrance was narrow* In the local 
tongue it was called Women's Haven, because a woman first ruled this 
country. As they were passing between the rocks they encountered great 
breakers and a violent current, but the fact was that to take a circuitous 
course wide of the rocks seemed a troublesome undertaking.” McCrindle’s 
translation runs thus: “Weighing from Saranga they reach Sakala, a 
desert place, and anchored. On leaving it they passed two rocks so close 
to each other that, &c. &c., and after a course of 300 stadia they came to 
anchor at Morontobara.” Here, by inserting the words “on leaving it,” 
and altering the order of the passage in the Greek, Mr. McOrindle puts 
the rocks at Sakala, and 300 stadia from the position assigned to them by 
Arrian. Vincent does the same. He says: “Weighing from thence 
(Sakala), the/passed between two islets so near that their oars brushed 
the rocks on each side, and at last reached Morontobara after a course of 
300 stadia .” Now we know that Sakala was somewhere on the. open 
eastern coast of Son Miami Bay, and it is thus made to appear that 
Nearchus (having presumably left his wits behind him at Sakala), with 
abundance of sea-way open to him, deliberately charged at an extremely 
narrow passage between rocks ! Then Mr. McOrindle translates. They 
thought it a great achievement to have passed those two rocks in safety, 
for when they were passing them the sea was boisterous and running 
high.” And Dr. Vincent has it: “In their passage, besides the danger 
of the rocks, they had encountered a severe gale, and a very violent 
current, and thought they had performed wonders in surmounting the 
dangers that surrounded them.” There is not a word about a gale, or 
about wind at all, in this part of the narrative, and the first mention of 
bad weather occurs some days later when the fleet had left the mouth ot 
the Arabius far behind. What actually occurred was clearly this. At 
the end of the run Nearchus found that the harbour of Morontobara 
might be reached at once by the “narrow entrance” described, and, the 
crews being no doubt tired after their long day’s row, he chose to risk this 
doubtful passage rather than face a more circuitous, though a safer, way 
in, which would have involved,' as he thought, “great trouble;” for this, 
and not “a great achievement,” or “ wonders,” is the meaning of piya 
i'pyov here. 0 . Muller makes the passage very clear in rendering it: 
“ attamen extrinsecus circumnavigate ex alto nimis ardua res esse vide- 
batur.” The strong current and the high breakers met with in passing 
through were, no doubt, caused by the ebb tide’s rushing out by the narrow 
and rocky channel. The leaving out of consideration the two highly 
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significant particles aXX«—yap, importing “ the fact of the matter was 
that,’' and introducing the explanation of the dangerous choice made by 
Nearchus, has here led the English translators completely astray. The 
question of the position of the rocks is of some little importance, as it 
affects the identification of Morontobara. It is not said that the rocks 
were high, and it is quite possible that they may now be deep under sand. 
On the other hand, examination of the country about the Sirondha lake 
might lead to their discovery, and Colonel Holdich’s identification would 
thus be confirmed. 

Sakala may be placed, I think, a little east of Bidok LaJc. From 
Saranga (say a few miles north of the flab mouth) to this spot the 
distance would be 24 miles, and though the length of the run is not stated 
in the narrative we have other means of knowing, as will presently be 
seen, that it must have been reckoned at 220 stadia. The shortness of the 
runs in this early part of the voyage shows that the fleet was entirely 
dependent on its oars. We have two runs of 300 stadia recorded, and 
probably a full day’s voyage would be about 10 hours, and tha reckoning 
of progress about 30 stadia (3 miles) an hour. Between Sa/ranga and 
tiakala the fleet must have passed an island, though the fact is not 
mentioned. This was Gadani, now a part of the mainland. I would 
identify Ptolemy’s K oddurj on the Gedrosian Coast with Gadani , which is 
described in the Memoirs of the Geological Survey as “the most 
conspicuous hill on the coast,” and as “ peculiarly white in colour,” so that 
it would be likely to attract the attention of passing navigators. In point 
of distance from preceding anchorages the position assigned by Colonel 
Holdich to Morontobara suits very well. I make it about 27 miles from 
Bidok Lak, and in the narrative it is said to be 300 stadia . From Moron¬ 
tobara to the mouth of the Arabius the run was 126 stadia. It is not 
certain, but probable, that the 70 stadia stated to be the length of the 
inshore channel by which the sea was reached, are included in this 
reckoning. It may be, by the way, that this channel was the usual and 
the safest means of access to Morontobara, and resorted to by vessels 


coming from the north; while some miles farther south there was a short 
cut, but a dangerous one, into the harbour. It is easy to understand how 
strong the temptation to run the risk would be to Nearchus—generally so 
cautious—and his tired crews when it was found that the alternative was 
to go round (€K7repi7rXa><rat) by this long channel. It may be noted 
that when they left this channel at daylight the tide is said to have been 
running out, a confirmation of my view that it was running out when the 
fleet arrived at the “ narrow entrance ” the previous afternoon or evening. 14 
The whole description here points to the probability of considerable 
physical changes being at that time in progress. The spacious harbour had 
no doubt been gradually encircled by a belt of sand-dunes, and the action 
of the tide had kept a connecting channel open for some miles along the 
shore. It had also no doubt kept open a more direct communication with 


14 So dangerous a passage would hardly have been attempted after dark. 
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the outer sea at some spot where perhaps the sand-belt was narrow, arid 
where there were rocks. 

From Morontobara, if that is identical, as Colonel Holdich has no 
doubt, with Sirondha lake, to Llari, where he places the mouth of the 
Arabius in those times, the distance appears to be io miles, a sufficiently 
close correspondence with the 120 stadia reckoned by the navigators. The 
harbour at the river mouth is described as “spacious and good,” but it 
is not said that it was deep, as was reported of Morontobara. Is there 
any depression near Liar! similar to that of Sirondha ? Its non-existence 
would not, of course, invalidate Colonel Holdich’s identification, since there 
has been plenty of time for a spacious harbour to be silted up to the level 
of the surrounding country. The process of physical change which has 
here been so remarkable would also leave no trace of the island which 
was near the harbour; but as the island was noted as being “high,” it 
might possibly be recognised in some isolated hill in the neighbourhood. 

It has been said above that it is possible to supply the missing 
reckoning of run between Sarancja and Salcala >, and that this was 220 
stadia. We find the omitted reckoning by means of the estimate, given a 
little later, of the total length of the course along the coast of the Arabitar 
territory which is stated to be 1000 stadia. The question has been raised, 
indeed, as to the point from which this measurement is to be taken, 
because Arrian says that it was from the place whence the fleet started 
{Mtvirep apfxrjOya-av), and the original starting-point was the naval station 
on the Indus. If we suppose the latter to have been intended we find 
the suui of rims recorded to be 

(a) Between the Naval Station and Alexander’s Haven . 300 stadia 

( b ) Between Alexander’s Haven and the Arabius . . 780 „ 

Total 1080 „ 

To which must be added an estimate of the unrecorded runs: 


(«) 70 stadia 

{b) 220 „ - 290 „ 


Total 1370 „ 


So that the statement of the length of the paraplus would be below the 
probable truth, according to the writer’s own data, by 370 stadia , a very 
important discrepancy. But it is to be remembered that the writer 
expressly states that the paraplus of which he gives the length is that 
along the “ Coast of the Arabitie,” and also that he has previously 
described the fleet as coming upon this coast when it arrived at Krokala. 
It is thus reasonable to assume that the 1000 stadia are to be reckoned 
from Krokala, or its vicinity, most likely from Alexander's Haven which 
was evidently close to Krokala , and whence, it may be said, the real start 
was made after the 24 days’ detention. Taking this as the correct point of 
departure, the paraplus was as follows : 
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Stadia 

Alexander’s Haven to Donne ; or Observatory 
Island to a point 4 m. W. by N. from 
Karachi native town .... 60 

Dorase to Saranga, a few miles N. of Hab mouth 300“ 

Saranga to Sakala, a little E. of Biclok Lak . 220 

Sakala to Morontobara, Sirondha Lake . . 300 
Morontobara to Arabius Mouth, Liiiri . . 120 

Total 1000 

The equivalent of 1000 stadia is 100 geog. miles or 115 statute miles. 
Measurement round a coast on a map will certainly yield a shorter distance 
than that actually run by the vessels whose course is being traced, and no 
doubt a few miles may safely be added to the 99 above given, so that the 
estimates of Nearchus were wonderfully near the truth. 

The result of this review of the early part of the voyage is to confirm 
Colonel Holdich’s opinion as to the latitude of the Arabius mouth in 
those days. He, however, thinks it probable that the river farther north 
then ran much to the east of its present course. If this was so, all 
the requirements of my theory of the march of Alexander to the 
Arabius are satisfied. It is to be hoped that the investigation of the 
ancient topography of Southern Balochistan will be continued. The 
position of Morontobara requires, I think, farther consideration. I should 
incline to place it more to the east than Colonel Holdieh does, though I 
am bound to feel much diffidence in dissenting from his opinion on such a 
point. The very name Sirondha may, I quite admit, be called in evidence 
on his side, and it would be worth while to make inquiry as to any local 
traditions connected with it. 

But it will be seen that Colonel Holdich’s opinion that the estimates 
of runs between Cape Monze and Morontobara (as identified by him) are 
excessive can hardly now be maintained. He has himself brought to 
light evidence which proves that these estimates approach much nearer to 
accuracy than, under all the circumstances, we could have expected. 
From the shortness of the runs for the first week after leaving Alexander’s 
Haven it is most probable that in this part of its course the fleet had to 
depend on its oars alone. Here the longest day’s run was 300 stadia. 
The weather seems to have been fine and the sea calm, since nothing to 
the contrary is stated. It is in the account of the eighth day’s run (from 
Pagala to Kabana) that we first find mention of wind. On this occasion 
the fleet was caught by a sudden squall from the sea (vvevpa vnokanfiavti 
ras vias fxtya e/c 7 tovtov. The suddenness is indicated by viroXafiftava} in 
which three vessels were lost, and now we have a run of 400 (according to 
some copies, 430) stadia f and the estimates henceforth become excessive 
indeed. It is evident that as long as the mere rowing lasted the. runs 
were estimated with remarkable correctness, but when sailing began the 
reckoning went altogether astray. It is probable that sails were hoisted 


Distance to places 
conjecturally 
identified. 
Stat, miles. 


6 

32 

24 

27 

10 

99 
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for the first time (taring the run from Pa gala when the north-east mon¬ 
soon would favour the west-south-west course; hence the long run. The 
squall most likely struck the fleet when most of this run had been made, 
for the anchoring at evening at Kabana was but for a short time, and 
probably to await the subsidence of the wind and collect the wrecked 
crews who had swum ashore. At midnight the fleet weighed again and 
ran (probably under sail) 200 stadia to Kokala. These runs were no 
doubt immensely over-estimated, as was also the next one (to the 
Tomerus), put at 500 stadia , as well that following (to Mai ana), stated to 
be 300 stadia. The final result is that the paraplus along the coast of the 
Oritce, that is, from the mouth of the Arabius (Purali) to Malana (Cape 
Malan), is stated to be 1600 stadia in length, whereas measurement on a 
chart between these points shows the true distance to be only 850 stadia ! 
Colonel Holdich seems to me to have fallen into a mistake in regard to the 
weather encountered by the fleet. With the exception of the squall above 
mentioned, which, it is clear, lasted but a short time, though long enough 
to wreck some of the crank craft of which the fleet was composed, the 
weather throughout the whole voyage from Alexander’s Haven appears 
to have been excellent. Within a few hours after the squall the fleet was 
running before a fair and fresh breeze {eifkatov aKpael) for the Tomerus, and 
after Masarna we find runs of 700, 8oq, and even 1000 stadia recorded— 
exaggerations, no doubt, but showing that in respect of weather all was 
going as well as could be wished. The hardships of the voyage Avere 
certainly extreme, but they arose from exposure, scanty provisions, bad 
water, hard toil, and long watches. All this would very likely have its 
effect on Nearehus’ power of reckoning, but probably what chiefly vitiated 
his estimates was his over-rating the sailing capabilities of the tubs built 
on the Indus. 
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